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FOREWORD 


It is a great honor for me to pen a brief foreword to this splendid collec- 
tion of essays on the Catholic Church's embrace of'its religious Others at 
Vatican Il and since. As documented throughout this book, such a move 
represents a theological, spiritual, and practical conversion on the part of 
the Catholic Church. Vatican IPs Declaration on the Relation of the 
Church to Non-Christian Religions, known by its Latin title Nostra 
Aetate, despite its brevity—a mere five paragraphs of 41 sentences, and 
1141 words—has become the magna carta of interreligious dialogue. 

It is vital to note that for Vatican II, dialogue is not simply a series of 
activities on behalf of church unity and interreligious harmony, necessary 
though they are. Rather it is the council's very ethos, or its distinctive 
“style,” to use the phrase of John O”Malley, one of the foremost historians 
of the council. In contrast to its predecessors, Vatican IT explicitly renounces 
issuing anathemas and imposing canonical penalties on dissenters. Rather, 
it adopts the rhetoric of dialogue and with it an attitude of generous hos- 
pitality, expansive openness, profound respect, sincere humility, genuine 
willingness to listen and to learn and to change, and all-inclusive friend- 
ship—essential qualities that make fruitful dialogue possible. Furthermore, 
dialogue animated by those virtues is adopted as the church's modus ope- 
randi within itself as well as with other Christian churches, non-Christian 
religions, unbelievers, and the world at large. Indeed, dialogue is nothing 
less than a new way of being church. To understand Vatican II and its 
impact, it is necessary not simply to parse its 16 documents with scholarly 
exactitude, but also to place them, especially those on ecumenical unity 
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and the church's relations to non-Christian religions, in the context of 
Vatican Il as an event of dialogue, or more precisely, as a process in which 
the Catholic Church learned the difficult art of dialogue. 

In this respect, Vatican II represents a real break from, or discontinuity 
with, the way of being church since the council of Trent (1545-1563), 
requiring therefore a corresponding “hermeneutics of discontinuity,” and 
not only the “hermeneutics of continuity.” In other words, something 
momentous did happen at Vatican II, for which the word “revolution” is 
not entirely inappropriate. That this is the case is indisputable if we take a 
look at where the church came from at Vatican II and where it was going 
since then in the dialogue with non-Christian religions. 

The pre-Vatican II church's attitude toward non-Christians was suc- 
cinctly stated in the declaration of the ecumenical Council of Florence 
(1442): “[The holy Roman Church]... firmly believes, professes and 
preaches that no one remaining outside the Catholic Church, not only 
pagans,” but also Jews, heretics or schismatics, can become partakers of 
eternal life, but they will go to the “eternal fire prepared for the devil and 
his angels,” unless before the end of their life they are received into it.” To 
this list of the damned, Muslims and other “pagans” such as Hindus, 
Buddhists, and the followers of other Asian, African, and Latin American 
religions will be added. Between 1442 and 1962, the church'”s position on 
the impossibility of salvation for these religious believers did soften, espe- 
cially though the theory of “invincible ignorance.” Nevertheless, there 
was no official recognition of and appreciation for the positive elements of 
truth and grace of these non-Christian religions in themselves. There was 
also no acknowledgment of the responsibility of Christians in fostering 
discrimination and hatred, at times on the basis of their Christian teach- 
ing, against the religious “Other,” especially Jews (anti-Judaism), whose 
covenant with God is said to have been superseded by Christianity. 

Vatican II made a 180? turn. It states: “The Catholic Church rejects 
nothing of what is true and holy in these religions. It has a regard for the 
manner of life and conduct, the precepts and doctrines which, although 
differing in many ways from its own teaching, nevertheless often reflect a 
ray of that truth which enlightens all men and women” (NA 2). The coun- 
cil goes on to say: “Let Christians, while witnessing to their own faith and 
way of life, acknowledge, preserve and encourage the spiritual and moral 
truths found among non-Christians, together with their social life and cul- 
ture” (NA 2). With regard to Jews, the council explicitly rejects the charge 
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of deicide and any discriminatory practice against them. Most importantly, 
it affirms the continuing validity of God”s covenant with Israel. 

As far as interfaith dialogue is concerned, the contribution of John Paul 
IT is immense. His friendship with Jews went back as far as his youth in his 
hometown of Wadowice. The pope made a series of dramatic firsts. In 
1979 he visited the Nazi Auschwitz concentration camp, and in 1998 
issued We Remember: A Reflection on the Shoah. In 1986 he visited the 
Great Synagogue of Rome. In 1994 he established formal diplomatic rela- 
tions between the Holy See and the State of Israel, and in 2000 he visited 
Yad Vashem, the national Holocaust memorial in Israel, and prayed at the 
Western Wall. He publicly begged forgiveness for any acts of hatred and 
violence committed by Christians against Jews. 

During his travels John Paul made a point of meeting with the leaders 
of other non-Christian faiths. In 1986 he convoked the highly controver- 
sial World Day of Prayer for Peace in Assisi which more than 120 represen- 
tatives of non-Christian religions and non-Catholic Christian churches 
attended. For understandable reasons, John Paul paid particular attention 
to Islam and Muslim communities, especially after 9/11, 2001, and repeat- 
edly emphasized the common doctrines between Christianity and Islam 
and urged collaboration for peace and justice. He is the first pope to enter 
a Muslim house of worship (the Umayyyad Mosque in Damascus, Syria). 
He has even kissed the Qur'an as a sign of respect. During his pontificate 
the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue was particularly active. 

Of course not everything went smoothly in matters concerning inter- 
religious dialogue during the 50 years after Vatican II. Not much has been 
accomplished on the official level toward a more adequate theological 
understanding of the role of non-Christian religions beyond the oft- 
repeated thesis that they contain “seeds of the Word” and constitute “a 
preparation for the Gospel.” Again, perhaps unintentionally, the Vatican 
produced a chill on interfaith dialogue with its lukewarm reception of the 
anniversaries of John Paul 11”s World Day of Prayer for Peace and condem- 
nation of the (rather moderate) writings on interreligious dialogue of 
theologians such as Jacques Dupuis, S.J., and others. Pope Benedict XVI 
himself created a storm of protest with his quotation ofan offensive remark 
by the Byzantine emperor Manuel II Palaiologos about the Prophet 
Muhammad. Fortunately, this tragic was followed by an open letter of 138 
Muslim leaders, A Common Word Between Us and Yon, initiating a serious 
dialogue between Christianity and Islam. 
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What can move the Catholic Church in interreligious dialogue beyond 
this one-step-forward-two-steps-backward dance? To achieve this goal, it 
seems that interreligious dialogue needs to be carried out on four different 
levels: common life, collaboration for a better world, theological exchange, 
and sharing of religious experience. Part of this dialogue is the judgment 
one makes regarding other religions. Today it seems no longer possible or 
necessary to maintain that one”s religion is the only true one (“exclusiv- 
ism”), or that all religions are equally valid spiritual paths (“pluralism”), or 
that the truths and values of other religions are ultimately derived from 
one”s own religion (“inclusivism”). All these three theologies of religions, 
the last one currently being held, by and large, by the Catholic Church at 
the official level, presume to judge the other religions in the light of one”s 
own theological criteria. Their greatest defect is the failure to appreciate 
the “otherness” of various religions and to view them on their own terms. 
Currently, the Catholic Church teaches that Christianity (or more pre- 
cisely, the Catholic Church) is the only “way of salvation” and that other 
believers, if they are saved at all, are somehow, mysteriously, “related” to 
the church and that their salvation is brought about by Christ. As with the 
Catholic Church”s still current (official) teaching that churches with no 
“apostolic succession” are not church in the proper sense, its claim that 
non-Christian believers are “mysteriously” related to the Catholic Church 
and that their salvation is wrought by Christ will, I suspect, be greeted by 
them with a polite shrug of the shoulders or a bemused rolling of eyes: 
“We are doing fine by ourselves, thank you very much.” 

In our contemporary context of religious pluralism, marked by diversity 
and conflicting truth-claims, it seems that another way toward interreli- 
gious harmony must be found other than either asserting, ever louder, 
that one's religion, Christianity or otherwise, is the absolutely unique, 
universal, and necessary way of salvation, or abandoning such a claim in a 
mindless surrender to the “dictatorship of relativism” (which no religion 
is willing to do). The way forward seems to be a deep intellectual and spiri- 
tual humility (or selfemptying, like Christ”s or the Buddha”s) that com- 
pels one to recognize, gratefully and gracefully, that one”s religion offers a 
true but ever partial insight into reality, and that other religions can and 
do correct, complement, enhance, and perfect one's own. 

The road to interreligious harmony is still arduous and challenging. The 
Catholic Church has come a long way at Vatican II. In the last 50 years it 
has embarked on a zigzagging but irreversible course. Whither from here 
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cannot be predicted with certainty, but there are helpful signposts. Along 
the way, the ancient motto, of which John XXI! was so fond, should 
remain the norm: “Let there be unity in what is necessary, freedom in what 
is doubtful, and charity in everything.” (The Latin sounds much more 
elegant: In necessariis unitas, in dubiis hibertas, in omnibus caritas.) 

We are deeply grateful to the editors and contributors of this volume, 
with their profound and passionate explorations of how Catholicism?”s 
understanding and engagement with its religious others was changed for- 
ever by Vatican IT, leading to the many, many fruitful developments that 
have followed since. They have helpfully pointed toward a future where 
Catholics not only better understand and engage with the believers of 
other faiths, but join with them in collectively helping to build a brighter 
future for our shared home. 


Georgetown University Peter C. Phan 
Washington, DC, USA 


John XXUI, Ad Petri Cathedram (June 29, 1959), $72. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Catholicism Embracing Its Religious Others 


Gerard Mannion 


The year 2015 marked the 50th anniversary ofone of the most important 
events in the history of the Roman Catholic Church: the Second Vatican 
Council, which took place between 1962 and 1965. This is the second of 
three volumes that originated from a major international conference to 
commemorate that milestone.! These events were staged at Georgetown 
University as well as at the National Cathedral, Washington, DC, and 
Marymount University in Virginia. This event took as its theme Vatican II: 
Remembering the Future — Ecumenical, Interreligions and Secular 
Perspectives on the Council”s Impact and Promase. 

Staged across several days, this conference constituted the ninth inter- 
national gathering of the Ecclestological Investigations International 
Research Network (El).? The Network was founded in 2005—its raison 


'The third volume is edited by Peter De Mey on the “hard sayings” of Vatican II—passages 
and conceptions in conciliar texts that remain stumbling blocks for dialogue. 

2See www.ei-resarch.net. The full program as well as films and images from many of the 
conference sessions can be accessed at http://dc2015.ci-research.net. 
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d'étre arising out of the realization that many different churches and 
religious communities from other traditions share common concerns and 
challenges, as well as hopes and aspirations. The network came into being 
to help facilitate the dialogue necessary to help diverse church and faith 
communities come to understand one another better, to understand 
themselves better, to engage and interact with the wider society in which 
people live out their faiths better, and to help work toward common con- 
structive ends. 

El, then, is an ecumenical venture established to promote dialogue, 
scholarship and collaboration in an open, pluralistic, and inclusive spirit 
throughout the different churches, between Christianity and other faith 
communities, and between the church and secular societies. In particular, 
EI promotes collaborative ecclesiology in national, international, intra- 
ecclesial, and ecumenical contexts. In addition to ecumenical and interre- 
ligious encounter and understanding, EPs work has an equally central and 
ongoing commitment to promoting dialogue toward the ends of enhanc- 
ing social justice. The Network initiates research ventures and tries to help 
break new ground through making conversations, scholarship, and educa- 
tion in these fields happen. 

The commemorative Vatican II event received worldwide media atten- 
tion, with highlights including keynote addresses from the late Cardinal 
Jean-Louis Tauran (President of the Vatican's Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue and who announced to the world the election of 
Pope Francis back in March 2013), who opened the event, from Cardinal 
Luis Antonio Tagle, Archbishop of Manila and a leading voice on many 
key committees in Rome, and a hugely significant address on the future of 
ecumenical dialogue, delivered during a moving ecumenical prayer service 
at Washington National Cathedral, by Cardinal Walter Kasper, President 
Emeritus of the Vatican”s Pontifical Council for Christian Unity and a key 
adviser to Pope Erancis, particularly on ecumenism. 

The aim of this gathering was not merely to have academic reflections 
on dialogue but for participants to engage one another in dialogue during 
and beyond the gathering itself. 

It was a gathering of people from all around the world, featuring well 
over 300 regular participants from different continents, churches, reli- 
gions, and multiple different academic disciplinary perspectives. Those 
speaking alone numbered around 133 different perspectives. For the orga- 
nizers, at times along the way, it felt as ifwe were not so much commemo- 
rating Vatican II as reconvening it! 
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Wny Tus COUNCIL? 


For readers perhaps less familiar with the story of the council, the name— 
Vatican II - points to the fact that it was assembled at the Vatican, itself, as 
well as that it was only the second such council to be held there (after the 
first in 1869-1870). The main council sessions were held in St Peter”s 
Basilica itself. The council was a gathering of bishops, heads of religious 
orders, accompanied by an army of theologians and related specialists, 
along with many there to “observe” proceedings from within and without 
the church. At the close of the council, the most substantive outcomes 
were the 16 final documents agreed upon by varying majority votes among 
those assembled, the end result of painstaking preparations, discussions, 
arguments, and revisions, and finally promulgations over the course of its 
four sessions. Of varying degrees of importance, significance and length, 
these included four constitutions, three declarations and nine decrees. The 
council”s true and lasting significance, however, would be with regard to 
the implementation of the ecclesial vision and reforms outlined in those 
documents and the resultant impact upon the church, its subsequent 
teaching and the life of Catholics worldwide. 

Thanks to this council, day-to-day life for Catholics would be trans- 
formed in many ways. The church”s organization, liturgy, outlook, teach- 
ing, and selfunderstanding were all left transformed in deeply significant 
ways. The church became a more open church in many respects and it 
embraced the modern world at last, vowing to learn from the “signs of the 
times”. And the lives and ministry of priests, religious, and bishops would 
equally be transformed. The Catholic Church”s understanding of relations 
with other Christians, other religious traditions, as well as communities 
and peoples of no faith likewise radically changed for the better. 

But the story is neither as exclusively positive nor as radically revolu- 
tionary as some accounts suggest. The conciliar documents contain much 
compromise, ambivalence, and ambiguity on vital issues at multiple junc- 
tures. And, as with earlier councils in the church”s history, many opposed 
the changes which Vatican II brought in and have continued to challenge 
aspects of its legacy down to this day. 

Having allowed time for the dust of the cycle of 50th anniversaries to 
settle (and it was also judged prudent to wait some time to allow “Vatican II 
anniversary fatigue” to subside), we believe it is a good moment to publish 
these three volumes. This is particularly so because further time has now also 
passed to allow Pope Francis? agenda with regard to further implementing 
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the spirit and intentions of Vatican II with regard to contemporary church- 
world, ecumenical and interfaith relations to become further consolidated 
and so better understood. As with the El event out of which they arose, 
these volumes bring together an internationally renowned and diverse group 
of scholars and church leaders, alongside many exciting emerging voices to 
explore the Second Vatican Council, just as the cycle of 60th anniversary 
commemorations of the council dawns. 


Remembering the Future of Vatican IT 


Why this theme, why these areas of focus, why the people involved who 
were there? The El Network chose this theme to further expand and 
deepen the dialogue engaged in throughout its work since 2005, particu- 
larly through its previous eight international conferences. Following the 
original 2007 gathering at St. Deiniol”s in Hawarden, Wales, invitations to 
which were sent out to a carefully selected global group of leading figures 
in ecclesiology and ecumenical dialogue and research, further past themes 
have included Religious Pluralism, held in Kottayam India (2008), 
Ecclesiology and Excluston in Dayton, Ohio (2011), the Household of God 
and Local Households in Leuven, Belgium (2010), Religion Authority and 
the State in Belgrade, Serbia (2013), Hope in the Ecumenical Future in 
Oxford, England (2014), Christianity and Religions in China (Hong 
Kong, 2016), The Reformation and Global Reconcilintion (Jena, Germany, 
2017), and The Church and Migration: Global In-difference?, (Toronto, 
Canada, 2018). In 2012, a more broad and ambitious theme was chosen 
for our gathering in Assisi, Italy, where we explored Pathways for Dialogue 
in the 21st Century and encouraged “thinking outside the ecumenical box” 
in developing new methods and practices for ecumenical, interreligious, 
and church-world dialogue. Since 2005, Ecclesiological Investigations has 
also organized multiple sessions each year as part ofthe American Academy 
of Religion?s Annual Meeting which have proved further venues for 
groundbreaking dialogue, encounter, and research. More recently, the 
Network has also been a regular part of the annual program for the 
European Academy of Religion which, to date, has met each year in 
Bologna, Italy. 

The primary genesis for the precise theme of these volumes, and the 
event of which they reflect many of the fruits, was obviously the 50th 
anniversary of the conclusion of the Second Vatican Council. But its 
genesis was also more than that. At times, it seemed as ifevery institution 
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and organization were marking Vatican II—our intention was to do 
something distinctive, something truly different. The core flash of 
inspiration that made this gathering something different came from 
Professor Brian Flanagan of Marymount University who conceived of 
the great idea of exploring what people from other churches, other 
religions, and secular standpoints made of Vatican II. Thus EIDC 2015 
was born. And there was also a feeling that it would enhance the quality 
of the conversations we hoped to encourage all the more if a still fur- 
ther distinctive dimension was added to the theme in order to channel 
the focus of this event, given the plethora of conferences marking 
Vatican II in recent times. The solution was to place the emphasis upon 
the future, rather than simply the past or indeed the present—this 
proved the final piece in the jigsaw. And so the road to Vatican ll, 
Rememberiny the Future: Ecumenical, Interfuith and Secular Perspectives 
on the Council”s Impact and Promise was embarked upon. Not the most 
succinct and catchy of titles but it was evocative of what we wanted to 
achieve across four days of what would become a packed and, we hoped, 
inspirational program. 

Most distinctively, then, as with the original El event, these volumes 
assess the council, its legacy and promise through the eyes of scholars and 
practitioners from beyond the Roman Catholic world, alongside perspec- 
tives from a wide variety of Catholic scholars, practitioners and church 
leaders within the Catholic tradition. So multiple Catholic assessments are 
brought into dialogue with contributions on the council and its key docu- 
ments from Christians belonging to other churches, figures from other 
faith traditions and wider perspectives informed by secular-oriented 
research. The contributors come from a wide range of different disciplin- 
ary backgrounds and different contexts. The volumes include contribu- 
tions from most continents and feature many contributions from 
pioneering and leading figures in their respective fields. They feature the 
voices of those who were around during the council itself as well as voices 
from scholars not yet born when the council closed. These volumes are 
dialogue in action. Each contribution has been substantially revised and 
expanded in the light of the gathering itself. All in all, each volume draws 
together a range of perspectives with international, disciplinary, and expe- 
riential breadth and depth. 

So how and even why should we continue to go on remembering 
Vatican II in these volumes and into the future? The simple answer is, 
because no matter what historical or rhetorical perspectives have been put 
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to the contrary, it was a monumental event of significance that changed 
the Roman Catholic Church and indeed helped change the world—in a 
positive sense—forever. This, despite the opinion of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, John Charles McQuaid, who, returning from Vatican II in 
December 1965 famously told the people of Ireland that nothing had 
happened at the council and reassured his flock that You may have been 
worried by talk of changes to come. Allow me to reassure you: no change 
will worry the tranquility of your Christian lives”.* How wrong he would 
be proved to have been! On the contrary, Vatican II was a monumental 
event in history, period, and arguably the most significant council ever in 
terms of its global impact upon Catholicism. These volumes bear testi- 
mony to the fact that the council continues to be an event of transforma- 
tive power and influence throughout today”s church and world alike. 

In the period of anniversaries relating to the council—especially the 
40th, then 50th anniversary periods, there were many debates about 
whether the council”s teachings and reforms primarily constituted conti- 
nuity or discontinuity with earlier, particularly more recent periods of the 
church's history. This led to an especially rather pointed debate in recent 
years about whether anything really did happen at the council or not. A 
clear answer was given by the eminent church historian and Jesuit, John 
O”Malley, 


[T]he questions recur: Is there a “before” and an “after” Vatican II? Is there 
any noteworthy discontinuity between the council and what preceded it? 
Did anything happen? When the council ended in 1965..., practically every- 
body would have answered those questions with a resounding affirmative, to 
the point that... Archbishop Lefebvre condemned the council as heretical 
and led a group into schism. Today, however, there are learned, thoughtful, 
and well-informed people who are responding in the negative. ... As a his- 
torian... I believe we must balance the picture by paying due attention to 
the discontinuities. When we do so, one thing at least becomes clear: the 
council wanted something to happen.* 


3 From a sermon reported in The Irish Times (10 December 1965). 

“John W. O”Malley, “Vatican 1l: Did Anything Happen”, in Vatican Il: Did Anything 
Happen?, John W O”Malley, Joseph A. Komonchak, Stephen Schloesser, Neil J. Ormerod, 
edited by David G. Schultenover (New York and London: Continuum, 2007), 52-85 at 
84-85. This passage admirably sums up O”Malley”s now classic study, What Happened at 
Vatican 11 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2008). 
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History will judge the council as a decisive era when the church sought 
to turn away (embrace metanoia) from the monolithic world-renouncing 
character and style of magisterium and the ecclesial mindset that had 
begun in the late eighteenth century and been entrenched in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, early twentieth century, and in an ongo- 
ing battle against totalitarian regimes in the mid-twentieth century. The 
church had for too long been characterized by a siege mentality against 
modernity and its ideas and social impact. With Vatican II that came to 
an end. 

In calling the council, Pope John XXIII was essentially presenting the 
church with a series of daunting yet empowering challenges—how do we 
bring the church up to date? How do we engage the wider world in a 
constructive and positive fashion? How do we better discern the signs of 
these times? And how do we advance the cause of unity among the reli- 
gions and churches of the world? 

The church needed to move into a process of transition before those 
tasks could even begin to be addressed. In many ways, Catholicism is still 
in that period of transition. Anyone who wants to know how long pro- 
cesses Of genuine reform and renewal can take has only to look at the 
Kyoto agreement from 1992—still awaiting implementation in so many 
ways, with some steps forward being achieved and yet intermittent steps 
backward along the way, too. A church council, of course, should be 
thought of as something even more long term and long range in scope 
and ambition. 

Indeed, instead of asking what, if anything, happened at the council, a 
more fruitful approach today is to explore what is happening with Vatican Il. 
This is a core task that these volumes give attention to, just as it was at the 
El gathering Vatican II: Remembering the Future. Pope Francis has also 
helped lead the way here. Very early on in his pontificate, he spoke of 
Vatican Il as a “beautiful work of the Holy Spirit”.* He also said that 


"In a homily preached on April 16th, 2013, as reported widely, for example, https: // 
www.catholicnewsagency.com/news/rejecting-holy-spirits-work-in-vatican-ii-is-foolish- 
pope-says and  https://www.ncronline.org/blogs/ncr-today/francis-vatican-ii-beautiful- 
work-holy-spirit. Alas, the report on the Vatican's own news website no longer features the 
original page on which it was reported: http: //www.news.va/en/news/pope-2nd-vatican- 
council-work-of-holy-spirit-but-s. Furthermore, the summary record of the pope's homily 
that day also no longer records those words, see http://w2.vatican.va/content/francesco/ 
en/cotidie/2013/documents/papa-francesco-cotidie_20130416_ spirit.html. 
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throughout the church we must ask whether we have done enough to 
actualize what the Holy Spirit was willing the church to do through the 
vision of the council. Answering his own rhetorical question in the nega- 
tive, he cut to the heart of the clashes over the council in recent decades, 
stating: “We celebrate this anniversary, we put up a monument but we 
don't want it to upset us. We don't want to change and what's more there 
are those who wish to turn the clock back”.* His point was that those who 
resist the vision of the council are resisting the presence and work of the 
Holy Spirit in the church. 

In some countries, particularly on the European continent and in North 
America, the first decade and a half of the twenty-first century is a period 
that has been termed the “Battle for the Council”, as differing interpreta- 
tions of the conciliar documents jostled for supremacy. But this also fol- 
lows from a process that has been going on since the late 1960s and which 
gathered pace in the 1970s and which became an almost fanatical obses- 
sion for some groups in the church in recent decades. 

Yves Congar once remarked in an interview that it would take 30-50 
years for the council to really begin to bear fruit.” And if we are to agree 
with him, as opposed to Abbot B. C. Butler, who returned from the 
Second Vatican Council to his Benedictine brethren at Downside to 
enthuse about the council?s decisions but also to caution them that those 
same teachings would take “half a millennium” to implement (causing at 
least one brother to lament that that was far too long for him...!), then we 
are now living in the key period during which Vatican IPs true and endur- 
ing legacy will hopefully become ever-more apparent. 

Therefore, Vatican Il is not simply ever more ancient history—its effects 
are only just starting to come into their own. There is much “unfinished 
business” of the council and, in many ways, as Paul Lakeland has memora- 
bly said, it is “a council that will never end”.* 


DISCERNING THE FRUITS 


So, these volumes explore Vatican IPs story and history, yes. They explore 
what mark it has left upon different communities and parts of the globe, 
yes. But above all else their intention, in sum, is to relate those foregoing 


STbid. 

7 The interview, “Trente ans de souvenirs” (30 Years of Memories), was conducted in 1964, 
as cited in Joseph A. Komonchak, “On Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. (1904-1995 ), Proceedings 
of the Catholic Theological Society of America vol. 59 (2004), 162-166 at 163. 

$ Paul Lakeland, The Council That Will Never End (Collegeville, Mn., Liturgical Press, 2013). 
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explorations to considering what is going to happen to Vatican Il and to 
what will be its legacy in the future. To such ends, each contributor was asked 
to consider and explore the council im general and/or particular conciliar 
documents in retrospective and prospective fashion: what difference did the 
council/particular documents make? What difference do they continue to 
make? What difference could they make in the future? 

Both of these first two volumes are broken down into key thematic sec- 
tions as well as featuring treatments of major council documents and of 
questions, challenges, and prospects ahead for the council's ongoing leg- 
acy and impact into the future. The intention is not simply for these three 
volumes to mark the end of the cycles of conciliar anniversary programs in 
relation to the Second Vatican Council. But, and perhaps even more 
importantly, the essays contained throughout this trilogy genuinely aspire 
to contribute to the ongoing interpretation and advancement of the mis- 
sion and legacy of the council through furthering discourse and under- 
standing about Catholicism in relation to the wider world, to social justice, 
and to ecumenical and interreligious dialogue. 


Catholicism Opening to Other Eniths 


This second volume encompasses a richly comprehensive range of assess- 
ments of how Vatican 11 opened up the Catholic Church to encounter, 
dialogue, and engagement with other world religions. We open with an 
inspiring “Eoreword” from Peter C. Phan, whose work in recent decades 
has done so much to promote an openness of Christianity to other 
faiths and who was among the sterling organizational team behind the 
original event, itself. There follows the gracious contribution from the 
late President of the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue, 
Cardinal Jean-Louis Tauran. The following section of this volume is 
devoted to exploring the impact and continuing relevance and promise of 
Nostra Aetate, the Council”s Declaration on Non-Christian Religions. It 
discerns such in relation to a variety of faiths, global contexts, and theo- 
logical and pastoral questions. The first two essays come from two of 
the Catholic Church's leading experts on interreligious dialogue in the 
post-conciliar era, Archbishop Michael L. Fitzgerald and Archbishop Felix 
Machado. Assessments of this revolutionary conciliar document follow 
with specific attention to Jewish-Christian relations (John T. Pawlikowski, 
O.S.M.) and to the role of new ecclesial movements in implementing its 
vision (Roberto Catalano). 
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The volume turns next to explore how Vatican Il in general has influ- 
enced and helped develop method in interfaith dialogue and the intellec- 
tual and comparative study of world religions in the post-conciliar decades. 
These intricate studies embrace the study of the Bible in relation to other 
faiths (Leo D. Lefebure), how interfaith dialogue can promote justice and 
peace (Sandra Mazzolimi), Karl Rahner”s legacy for the council”s interfaith 
opening and for comparative theology alike (Taraneh Wilkinson), St. 
Bonaventure”s illumination theory of cognition as a precursor for Jacques 
Dupuis” inclusive pluralism (Richard Girardin), a Reformed Calvinist 
assessment of Vatican II vis-á-vis comparative theology (Alexander 
E. Massad) and Roger Hasght's masterful essay on ecclesial spirituality in 
relation to other faith traditions. 

The third and final thematic section of this collection is devoted to a 
range of perspectives on the fruits and future of Vatican”s IPs opening to 
other faiths. Indian Jesuit Michael Amaladoss offers a comprehensive 
assessment of the impact of the council on the Indian context—including 
in terms of social and cultural effects, in addition to describing the unique 
interfaith context that the sub-continent presents. An account of the 
achievements of Monastic Interreligious Dialogue is next given by one of 
its founding pioneers, the Benedictine, William Skudlarek, followed by a 
study of the great strides made in Buddhist-Catholic dialogue in the wake 
of the council (Sallie B. King). Concern for creation is then explored as a 
common ground for advances in Muslim-Christian dialogue and collabo- 
ration, with specific reference to the encounter between St Erancis of Assisi 
and the Sultan of Egypt and the interfaith outlook of the twenty-first cen- 
tury's own Francis, the present pontiff (Dawn M. Nothwehr, O.S.F). 
Finally, a Jewish scholar offers an incisive evaluation of where relations 
between Jews and Catholics stand today in the light of advances made 
thanks to and since the Council, as well as of the “lingering shadows” that 
remain obstacles between more harmonious relations still (Jonathan Ray). 

The second volume draws to its conclusion with two very special con- 
tributions. First, a moving and evocative reflection from one of the leading 
pioneers in contemporary comparative theology, itself, Jesuit Francis 
X. Clooney. The volume closes with a most thoughtful epilogue from Leo 
Lefebure—another key figure who did so much to help organize and make 
the original El gathering possible—in which he reflects on Catholicism's 
opening to other faiths and what this continues to mean for ours and 
future times. 
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The council not only constituted a monumental sea-change in how 
Catholicism would henceforth perceive its religious others, it embraced an 
ecclesial imperative for the future: that from now on, by default, 
Catholicism was charged with going out to engage with, to seek to under- 
stand, and to dialogue with those of other faiths and of no declared faith. 
From that dialogue and engagement would follow an imperative to seek 
to collaborate in order to make the world a better place. The guiding prin- 
ciple for this would be a spirit of love, charity, for, as Pope Paul VI said in 
his first encyclical, issued during the council, itself: 


Charity is the key to everything. It sets all to rights. There is nothing which 
charity cannot achieve and renew. Charity *beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things” (1 Cor. 13:7). Who is there 
among us who does not realize this? And since we realize it, is not this the 
time to put it into practice?” 


Nostra Aetate opened by calling attention to the bonds of commonality 
differing peoples, faiths and cultures around the globe share and what calls 
them to fellowship. It did so specifically to promote unity and love among 
peoples, indeed nations. It pointed to our common origins, our common 
destiny, and to how the world”s religions have been guiding lights in try- 
ing to make sense of our being and to provide sustenance and direction for 
our journey along the way.'” There is one human family. It closed by con- 
demning all discrimination and harassment of people “because of their 
race, color, condition of life, or religion”.** Its call for encounter, dialogue, 
and engagement with Catholicism”s religious others was oriented toward 
practical and social outcomes in promoting harmony, commonality, and 
understanding. All of this was incisively grounded in scripture and 
Christian theological reasoning itself. So both in moral terms and in terms 
of being faithful to Christ, Catholics were called to openness to their reli- 
gious others. 

A key challenge since Vatican II has been that not all Catholics have 
been as readily enthusiastic in wanting to embrace and understand their 
religious others, just as many of other churches, faiths and of no particular 


2 Paul VI, Ecclesiam Suam (6th August 1964) $56. 

19 Nostra Aetate (Declaration on the Relation of the Church to Non-Christian Religions, 
October 28th, 1965), http: //www.vatican.va/archive/hist_councils/ii_vatican_council/ 
documents/vat-ii_decl_19651028_nostra-aetate_en.html, $1. 

1 Tbid., $5. 
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religion have resisted doing the same. And so, therefore, in a world fraught 
with religious, ethnic, political, and economic divides, there has never been 
a more urgent time actively to seek to recall and give attention to the future 
of how, at Vatican II, Catholicism opened up to other faiths. So, also, do 
these times urgently call for us to rekindle the vision of Gaudium et Spes: 


Respect and love ought to be extended also to those who think or act differ- 
ently than we do in social, political and even religious matters. In fact, the 
more deeply we come to understand their ways of thinking through such 
courtesy and love, the more easily will we be able to enter into dialogue with 
them.? 


We hope this volume, indeed all three volumes taken together, may 
help, in whatever small, piecemeal, or reflective ways, as well as in helping 
contribute to efforts which are more substantially action-oriented, to fos- 
ter and promote such dialogue, engagement, understanding, and collabo- 
ration into the future, in a spirit of love toward the ends of the global 
common good. 


Y Gaudinm et Spes (Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World, 
December 7th, 1965), http: //www.vatican.va/archive/hist_councils/ii_vatican_council/ 
documents/vat-ii_const_19651207_gaudium-et-spes_en.html, $28. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Introduction: Vatican II—Remembering 
the Future 


Cardinal Jean-Louis Tauran 


I was deeply grateful to Georgetown University for the honor and privi- 
lege given to me of delivering the Opening Address at the global encoun- 
ter on “Vatican II: Remembering the Future” and 1 am equally grateful to 
the editors of this book for the invitation to write these words of introduc- 
tion to the volume Catholicism Opening to Other Fniths. Georgetown 
University, as is well known, has always been in the forefront of igniting 
minds and hearts on issues and challenges of the times. I thus also wish to 
express deep gratitude to the entire University and its generous collabora- 
tors, especially the Ecclesiological Investigations International Research 
Network, Marymount University, and Washington National Cathedral for 
organizing that very important event in 2015. Remembering the Future 
of Vatican II is a very important task—both a challenge and a great oppor- 
tunity indeed. 


The Late Cardinal Tauran was President of the Pontifical Council for Interreligious 
Dialogue and Camerlengo of the Holy Roman Church, The Holy See, Vatican City, 
Vatican. 


Cardinal J.-L. Tauran (Deceased) 
Vatican City, Vatican 
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V. Latinovic et al. (eds.), Catholicism Engaging Other Eniths, 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


When Cardinal Giuseppe Roncalli was elected pope in October 1958, 
many foresaw that it would be a transitional pontificate. But on January 
25, 1959, in the Basilica of Saint Paul Outside the Walls, St. John XXI 
announced his decision to celebrate an ecumenical council. The Pontiff 
thought that the Church was called to be nearer to ordinary people, and 
he specified that the Council would not have the goal of holding the mod- 
ern world in contempt, nor of complaining about the presence of evil 
therein. Rather, the Church was called to use the medicine of mercy more 
than the medicine of severity, avoiding, as much as possible, the language 
of condemnation. 

On October 11, 1962, the Pontiff opened the Second Vatican Council 
together with 2800 bishops, saying that the council “wishes to transmit 
the doctrine, pure and integral, without any attenuation or distortion.”! 
Although John XXUI died on June 3, 1963, his successor Paul VI decided 
to continue the Council. Without pronouncing dogmatic sentences, the 
Second Vatican Council expresses its teaching on many questions which 
occupy the conscience and activity of humanity. There is no doubt that the 
Second Vatican Council was the most significant religious event of the 
twentieth century. General de Gaulle said once to Monsignor Paulo 
Bertoli, the Apostolic Nuncio in Paris, that according to him, the Second 
Vatican Council was “the most important event of the century because 
you cannot change the prayer of a billion men and women without affect- 
ing the balance of the planet.”? The Council Fathers asked themselves 
how to guide the Church in a more collegial manner. They learned to look 
with benevolence at others who belong to different religious traditions or 
who are agnostic. At the end ofthe Council, the Council Fathers addressed 
a message to governments, to the intellectual community, to artists, to 
women, to workers, to the poor, to all those who are suffering, and to 
young people. Yves Congar stressed very well the difference between a 
council and a synod. A synod is a consultation. A council is more than 
consultation: it is communion. The style of the conciliar documents 
indicates this. The words that arise again and again are benevolence, fra- 
ternity, collaboration, dialogue, and collegiality. 


John XXI, alloc. Ouesta festiva, AAS 51 (1959): 65-69. 
2http://www.archivesdefrance.culture.gouv.fr/action-culturelle/celebrations-nation- 
ales/recueil-2012/economie-et-societe/ouverture-du-concile-vatican-ii 
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John Paul II declared that Vatican Il remains the fundamental event of 
the life of the contemporary Church: fundamental for the deepening rich- 
ness given to it by Christ; fundamental for highlighting the fruitful rela- 
tionship with the world in the prospective of evangelization and dialogue. 
The Council set the agenda for the contemporary Church. The Council”s 
teaching prepared the Church for its passage from the second to the third 
millennium. What is the teaching of the Second Vatican Council? The 
Council established a point of reference for the Church, opening it up to 
the breeze of the Holy Spirit. It took an important stand on various sub- 
jects, offering to the Church documents of doctrine and of action: four 
constitutions (one liturgical, two dogmatic, and one pastoral); nine 
decrees; and three declarations. Vatican II is considered the council that 
dealt, more than others, with the Church. The Council explored the mys- 
tery and the nature of the Church, and it frequently employed the 
term “People of God” as a synonym for church. Opening the second ses- 
sion of the Council in September 1963, Paul VI exhorted, “May this 
Council have always in mind the relationship between us and Jesus Christ 
[...] let no other light shine on this assembly that is not the Christ, light 
of the world.”* The reference to Christ enlivens the Constitutions Del 
Verbum and Sacrosanctum Concilium. They indicate the fundamental 
forms of his presence in the Word of God and in the Liturgy. The 
Constitution Gaudium et Spes expounds the Council's view on such 
important issues as the vocation and dignity of the human person, athe- 
ism, marriage, hunger, social and economic life, peace, war, and commu- 
nity of populations. 

At the end of the Council in 1965, the climate was optimistic. Most of 
the bishops agreed with the words used by the Pope, first John XXI and 
then Paul VI. They believed this was a “springtime of the Church” and a 
“new Pentecost.” After the initial celebration of the Council?s accomplish- 
ments came the period of the Council”s implementation. Many saw this 
process as a linear path forward, without discontinuity and without a 
return to the past. In reality, the life of the Church following the Council 
was a time of renewal but also provoked certain shifts. In a 1992 lecture, 
Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger distinguished three phases of the post-conciliar 
period: a time of euphoria (1965-1968), a period of disillusion 
(1970-1980), and then a period of synthesis (from 1990 onward). 


3 Paul VI, alloc. Salvete Fratres, AAS 55 (1963): 841-859. 
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In retrospect, what positive results did the Council generate? 1 should 
say, first of all, the rediscovery of the Bible, read in modern languages, 
especially in the context of the Liturgy. For the ordinary Christian, the first 
effects of the Council appeared in the celebration of the liturgy, including 
the use of the vernacular, the priest celebrating while facing the people, 
and the importance given to the Liturgy ofthe Word. After the liturgy, the 
Council Fathers fixed their attention on catechesis, that is, the way in 
which one learns about Jesus, the faith and the Church, although we know 
that we had to wait until 1992 before we would receive the actual text of 
the Catechism of the Catholic Church. 

Also significant was the Council's call for Catholics to develop friendly 
relationships and indeed collaboration with non-Catholic Christians, as 
well as the first recognition in official Church teaching that there are ele- 
ments of truth in other religions. As President ofthe Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue, here I must recall how Nostra Aetate, the 
“Declaration on the Relation of the Church to Non-Christian Religions” 
was not adopted without resistance. On the contrary, a group of Council 
Fathers attempted to withdraw this matter from the agenda, even though 
John XXIIT himself had placed it there. In the first version, the text treated 
only the theme of the Shoah. Many of the Oriental Fathers claimed that 
such a document would be ill received by Arab countries, seeing in it the 
first step toward a normalization of relations between the Holy See and 
the State of Israel. As a result, another group of Council Fathers reassured 
the Oriental Fathers that Nostra Aetate had nothing to do in particular 
with the State of Israel, and they expanded the scope of the text to con- 
sider other religions. In particular, the Declaration speaks of Muslims. By 
coming to know them and understand their culture, Catholics may 
thereby help to enhance and promote social justice, moral values, peace, 
and freedom for the entire human family. Very few of the Council”s themes 
seem to be quite so important today as this one. 

A third theme addressed by the Council was the hierarchical gover- 
nance of the Church. The Council”s emphasis on the collegiality of bish- 
ops with the pope gave rise to the renewed institution of the Synod of 
Bishops, the establishment of episcopal conferences, and the valorization 
of diocesan synods. All this modified in a radical way the relationship 
between the local churches and the universal Church around the world. 
The mass media brought these realities to the public eye: before the 
Council, the Church had never appeared so visibly diverse and yet so 
united. One must recall the words of Lumen Gentium: “Moreover, within 
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the Church particular Churches hold a rightful place; these Churches 
retain their own traditions, without in any way opposing the primacy of 
the Chair of Peter, which presides over the whole assembly of charity and 
protects legitimate differences, while at the same time assuring that such 
differences do not hinder unity but rather contribute toward it” (LG 13). 

Two further brief observations with regard to the reception of the 
Council should be made. During these last 50 years, two key dimensions 
of ecclesiology have clearly developed: first, a theological dimension con- 
cerned with a further and deeper engagement with the implications of the 
conciliar texts regarding revelation, the transmission of the faith, freedom 
of conscience and liturgy; second, a horizontal and dialogical dimension. 
Vatican II was the first Council to have preoccupied itself with the rela- 
tionship between the Roman Catholic Church and separated Christians as 
well as those with non-Christian religions. And, of course, Lumen Gentium 
begins by defining the Church as a sacrament, that is to say, “as a sign and 
instrument both of a very closely knit union with God and of the unity of 
the whole human race” (LG 1). 

My second observation is that the celebration of a council is one thing; 
its implementation is another. Popes Paul VI, John Paul IL, Benedict XVI, 
and now Erancis have courageously guided the Church through the post- 
Conciliar period, including the reform of the liturgy, the publication of a 
new Code of Canon Law, the convocation of Synods of Bishops, the 
increased prominence of episcopal conferences, the importance given to 
local, especially diocesan churches, the growing number of countries with 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See, the empowerment of the laity, and 
the flowering ofinterreligious dialogue. All of this is the fruit ofthe Second 
Vatican Council. 

While noting the many blessings of the Council, we cannot remain 
silent before obstacles that remain and troubling events that have devel- 
oped in the post-Conciliar period. Secularization and consumerism have 
favored religious indifference and contributed to a severe decrease in the 
number of regular churchgoers. Dissension within the Church has grown, 
heightened by the growth of fundamentalist groups. The resignation of 
many priests and religious men and women from active ministry along 
with the decline in vocations in many parts of the world remain a cause of 
concern. Political instability in many countries, including the unresolved 
Palestinian-Israeli situation, detrimentally affects the lives of the faithful, 
even though the thawing of the Cold War and the fall of the Berlin Wall 
have also given grounds for much hope. 
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A COUNCIL DIFFERENT FROM THE OTHERS 


Unlike some earlier Councils, Vatican II did not result in any major schism. 
Lumen Gentium provides the spinal column for the entire Council. While 
the final texts ofthe Council documents were approved with near-unanimous 
votes, a problem that remains to this day is that the majority of Catholics 
have yet to read these documents. "Today, many people ask if Vatican Il is a 
council like the other ones that preceded it. It is certain that each council 
has its own physiognomy, but we can discover the unique character of 
Vatican Il in its origin, in its content, and in its interpretation. In its origin, 
one must recall that John XXI did not convoke the Council in response to 
a crisis. Rather, he said, “Our duty is not only to guard this precious trea- 
sure, as if we were concerned only with antiquity, but to dedicate ourselves 
with an earnest will and without fear to that work which our era demands of 
us, pursuing thus the path which the Church has followed for twenty 
centuries.”* In its content, one must recall that the Second Vatican Council 
issued no condemnations or dogmatic definitions. Rather, Paul VI stressed 
that the Church wanted to proclaim itself as the “servant of humanity.”* 
To sum up, I should say that the Council presents the Church ad intra 
as a mystery of communion, linked with the Trinity, and manifested as the 
People of God. Paul VI summarizes the nature of the Church ad extra in 
his encyclical Ecclesiam Suam (August 6, 1964). The Church enters into 
conversation with the world; the Church is charged with portraying to 
humanity the new life in Christ. Indeed, the Council has renewed the 
question of the relationship between the Church and society through its 
emphasis on the relationship between Christ and humanity. Consider the 
titles ofsome of the key documents: Lumen Gentium cum Sit Christus, the 
Dogmatic Constitution that proclaimed Christ the light of the world, of 
nations; Dez Verbum, the Dogmatic Constitution which proclaims that 
Christ is the Word of God; and Christus Dominus, the decree on the pas- 
toral duty of bishops. The name of Christ himself emerges from these 
texts. Christ, God-made-human, is the revelation of the human person, the 
transmission of the truth about the human person, and the Church has no 
other ambition than to proclaim, serve, and manifest in history the funda- 
mental relationship God has established with humanity through Christ. 


¿John XXIUL, alloc. Gaudet Mater Ecclesia, AAS 54 (1962): 786-96. 

One must also, of course, note that some have mistakenly interpreted aspects of the 
Council as entailing a “sell-out? to mistaken theological and political worldviews in the “spirit 
of the age”. 
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CONCLUSION 


In the 50 years and now more since the Council closed, we have passed from 
an image of the Church as a fortress to a Church of communion, the Church 
that is the People of God. The question now is how the faithful must present 
the Church to today?s world. It is not a question of creating a Christian 
world separate from the secular world. Rather, the goal is to create the 
Christian in the world, and it is for this world that Christ died. The Church 
has always been inserted in the world, and the Constitution Gaudium et Spes 
reminds us that “the Church, at once “a visible association and a spiritual 
community,” goes forward together with humanity and experiences the 
same earthly lot which the world does” (GS 40). The Second Vatican 
Council offers to humanity the assistance of the Church to foster the genu- 
ine unity and sense ofone family that is the destiny of humankind. “Inspired 
by no earthly ambition, the Church seeks but a solitary goal: to carry for- 
ward the work of Christ under the lead of the befriending Spirit” (GS 3). 

This 50th anniversary of the Council is an appropriate opportunity to 
remember the actual sense in which the Church should be understood as 
being hierarchically structured: Jesus chose his 12 apostles in order to be 
the columns of the spiritual temple. Symbolically, this has inspired ecclesial 
structures of pastoral episcopal service down through the centuries. Above 
all, it has been understood in a collegial sense. It is remarkable, also, that in 
the Acts of the Apostles, we see this collegial attitude articulated through- 
out, particularly through the first Council of Jerusalem. In a Council, the 
bishops are not so much the delegates of their communities; their power 
does not come from below, but from above. They are witnesses to the 
deposit of the faith. In a Council, the law is not that of the simple majority 
but the law of unanimity: the unanimity and communion that are two 
attributes of the Holy Spirit. During the Council sessions, the Bible was 
opened and placed on the altar, to remind conciliar fathers of the ritual 
formula that the Holy Spirit presides over the assembly, with Christ also 
being invisibly present. 

In a divided world where hatred, massacres, and wars seem to prevail, it 
is a consolation to hear the Catholic Church affirming that “The joys and 
the hopes, the griefs and the anxieties of the men of this age... are the joys 
and hopes, the griefs and anxieties of the followers of Christ” (GS 1). In 
its response to these joys, hopes, griefs, and anxieties, the Second Vatican 
Council was guided by two popes, each one having his own distinc- 
tive charism. John XXIII was convinced that the Church had the capacity 
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to answer the questions of the men and women of our times around the 
entire globe. Paul VÍ took forward the agenda of the Council and focused 
increasingly upon the manner in which its decisions could be applied, as 
well as upon preserving the unity of the Church. The Second Vatican 
Council proclaimed itself a pastoral council, but it was doubtlessly also a 
teaching council. It accomplished this not by imposing definitions, but by 
breathing a style of relationships which helped the Church to move from 
commandment to invitation, from threat to proposition, and from mono- 
logue to dialogue. Let us hope that, in and through the richness of the 
conciliar documents many more Catholics, alongside many other 
Christians and non-Christians, alike, may continue to be assisted in their 
quests to answer the three great questions of Immanuel Kant: “What can 
I know? What ought 1 to do? For what may I hope?”* For we Christians 
the answer, of course is thus: God “raised [Jesus] from the dead and glori- 
fied him, so that your faith and hope are in God” (1 Pt 1:21). am tempted 
to say “Amen.” 


Immanuel Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, AS05/B833. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Nostra Aetate: Dialogue and Dialogues 


Archbishop Michael L. Fitzgerald 


INTRODUCTION 


Commentators and practitioners of dialogue have discussed many differ- 
ent aspects of the Second Vatican Council”s Declaration on the Relation of 
the Church to Non-Christian Religions. 1 offer here a contribution that is, 
from one point of view, ofa preliminary nature, and from another, perhaps 
somewhat marginal. In the first part of this chapter I wish to examine how 
Nostra Aetate understands the concept of “dialogue”. This will include a 
note on whether this dialogue is with the religions as such, or with the 
persons belonging to these religions. In the second part of the chapter I 
wish to emphasize the possibility and importance of variety in the way 
dialogue is practiced. 


"THE CONCEPT OF DIALOGUE 


Nostra Aetnate is the foundational document for interreligious dialogue as 
practiced in the Catholic Church. Yet strangely it does not say much 
explicitly about dialogue. In the second paragraph of this document we 
find the following statement: 


Archbishop M. L. Fitzgerald (24) 
Missionari d”Africa (Padri Bianchi), Rome, Italy 
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The Church, therefore, urges her sons [and daughters] to enter with pru- 
dence and charity into discussion and collaboration with members of other 
religions. Let Christians, while witnessing to their own faith and way of life, 
acknowledge, preserve and encourage the spiritual and moral truths found 
among non-Christians, also their social life and culture. (NA 2)! 


As will be noticed immediately, the term “dialogue” is not used, but rather 
“discussion and collaboration”. Though the Latin word dialogus exists, and 
is attested in Cicero? it has been studiously avoided, both in the Latin ver- 
sion 0f Nostra Aetate and in the English translation, perhaps because of its 
close connection with philosophical discourse. Yet Pope Paul VI, in his 
encyclical letter Ecclesiam Suam which appeared before the Third Session of 
Vatican II, did not hesitate to speak of dialogue. In fact, the third part of his 
encyclical deals explicitly with this concept. Paul VI writes: “To this internal 
drive of charity which seeks expression in the external gift of charity, We will 
apply the word “dialogue.””* This is followed by the famous phrase: “The 
Church must enter into dialogue with the world in which it lives. It has 
something to say, a message to give, a communication to make.”* 


The document is cited following the official translation; cf. Francesco Gioia, ed., 
Interreligions Dialogue: The Official Teaching of the Catholic Church from the Second Vatican 
Council to John Paul 11 (1963-2005) (Boston: Pauline, 2006), nos. 1-19. Today a more 
gender sensitive translation would be used. 

2See, for example, Walter Nicgorski, Cicero Practical Philosophy (Notre Dame, IN: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2012). 

3 Paul VI, Encyclical Letter Ecclesiam Suam, AAS 56 (1964): 609-59, no. 64. The Italian, 
presumably the language in which Paul VI wrote this letter, reads: “Noi daremo a questo 
interiore impulso di caritá, che tende a farsi esteriore dono di carita, il nome, oggi diventato 
comune, di dialogo.” Nota bene: the Latin original reads colloquium for the Italian dialogo, 
and the paragraph numbers for the official English and Italian translations do not correspond 
to each other. This quotation appears in ES 66 of the Italian version. 

*Ibid., no. 65. The Italian, at paragraph 67 due to a difference in numbering, reads: “La 
Chiesa deve venire a dialogo col mondo in cui si trova a vivere. La Chiesa si fa parola; la 
Chiesa si fa messaggio; la Chiesa si fa colloquio”. The Latin version hardly reflects the poetic 
force of the Italian: “lamvero Ecclesiae in colloquio veniendum est cum hominum societate, 
in qua vivit; ex quo fit, ut eadem veluti speciem et verbi, et nuntii, et colloquii induat.” On 
the impact of Ecclesiam Suam on Vatican IL, see John W. O”Malley, S.J., What Happened at 
Vatican II (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2008), 172, 203-204, 250; for its influ- 
ence on the documents of Vatican Il and in particular on Nostra Aetate, see Gavin D"Costa, 
Vatican 1: Catholic Doctrines on Jews Y Muslims (Oxford: University Press, 2014), 128-130; 
IT also address these issues in my “Vatican II and Interfaith Dialogue” in Interfaith Dialogue, 
ed. Edmund Chia, (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2016), 3-15. 
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At the end of its paragraph on Islam, having taken note of the history 
of tension between Christians and Muslims, the Council pleads with all, so 
including people of both religions, 


[t]o forget the past, and urges that a sincere effort be made to achieve 
mutual understanding; for the benefit of all men, let them together preserve 
and promote peace, liberty, social justice, and moral values. (NA 3) 


Similarly, in its treatment of Judaism, the Declaration states: 


Since Christians and Jews have such a common spiritual heritage, this sacred 
Council wishes to encourage and further mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation. This can be obtained, especially, by way of biblical and theological 
inquiry and through friendly discussions (fraternis colloguiis). (NA 4) 


Neither of these texts mentions dialogue explicitly, but dialogue is surely 
understood as being a means to achieve the mutual understanding and 
collaboration which are being advocated. 


DIALOGUE WITH RELIGIONS OR WITH THE FOLLOWERS 
OF RELIGIONS? 


The question could arise whether the purpose of this Declaration was 
to encourage dialogue among religions as such or among the people 
of these religions.* The official title of Nostra Aetate is the Declaration 
on the Relation of the Church to Non-Christian Religions. When, how- 
ever, Pope Paul VI set up a special dicastery within the Roman Curia to 
help with the implementation of the Council”s vision, the name given to 
it was The Secretariat for Non-Christiams. It followed the pattern of the 
already existing Secretariat for Christian Unity and preceded the creation 
of the Secretariat for Non-Believers. The emphasis was clearly placed on 
relations among people. In 1988, with the revision of the Roman Curia 
through the Apostolic Constitution Pastor Bonus,* the negative sounding 
“Non-Christians” was removed from the title and replaced by the more neu- 
tral “Interreligious Dialogue.” The official Latin title became Pontificium 
Consilium pro Dialogo inter Religiones, thus bringing back attention to the 


"For what follows see Michael L. Fitzgerald, “Nostra Aetate, a Key to Interreligious 
Dialogue,” Gregorianum 87, no. 4 (2006): 700-713. 
£John Paul II, Apostolic Constitution Pastor Bonus, AAS 80 (1988): 841-912. 
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religions themselves. The question therefore remains: which type of dia- 
logue is the Church encouraging? Dialogue between the religions as such, 
that is as systems Of belief and practice, or that between people, the follow- 
ers Of these religions? Erom further examination it will become clear that 
the answer to this question cannot be categorical, not either /or but rather 
both/and. 

In harmony with its official title, the opening paragraph of Nostra 
Aetate states that its purpose is to examine “the relations which she [the 
Church] has to non-Christian religions” (NA 1). After speaking about the 
fundamental unity of the human race on account of its common origin 
and common destiny, the declaration continues by listing some of the 
existential questions which face all human beings. It says that they “look 
to their different religions for an answer to the unsolved riddles of human 
existence” (NA 1). The reference here is obviously to different systems 
that can provide these answers. Yet the following paragraph, which takes 
cognizance of what could be termed Traditional Religions, or ethnic reli- 
gions, starts by evoking “different peoples” and their “deep religious 
sense” (NA 2), thus calling attention in the first place to people. As a 
document of the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue states: 
“Traditional religions have in the past formed one piece with the cultures 
of the people who practised them.”” In other words, the distinction 
between religions and their followers is somewhat artificial, since the fol- 
lowers are naturally influenced by their respective religious systems. 

This becomes evident in the brief treatment of both Hinduism and 
Buddhism in Nostra Aetate. In presenting some of the characteristics of 
Hinduism, Nostra Aetate refers to those people who explore the divine 
mystery and try to express something of what they have discovered 
through myth and through philosophy, as also to those who seek release 
from the trials of this life through asceticism, meditation or devotional 
practices. It could be said that although the reference is to persons, the 
document accentuates different aspects of the systems they follow. This is 
clearer with regard to Buddhism which, as a religion, remains the subject 
of the few lines dedicated to it. “Buddhism... testifies to the essential inad- 
equacy of this changing world. lt proposes a way of life” (NA 2). In other 
words, Nostra Aetate is here sticking to its brief to speak about religions, 
but it does so in so far as they serve the followers of these religions. 


7 Pastoral Attention to Traditional Religions in Asia, America and Oceania (21 November 
1993), no. 6; cf. Gioia, Interreligions Dialogue, no. 1022. 
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Unlike its treatment of Hinduism and Buddhism, Nostra Aetate never 
mentions Islam or Judaism. The paragraphs dedicated to these religions 
(NA 3 for Islam, NA 4 for Judaism) always refer to Muslims and to Jews 
or, in the case of the latter, “the stock of Abraham,” “that people with 
whom God... established the ancient covenant.” Nevertheless, at least 
where Muslims are concerned, certain elements of Islam regarding both 
beliefs and practices are mentioned. 

The second paragraph of Nostra Aetate contains one ofthe most impor- 
tant and often cited lines in the whole Declaration: 


The Catholic Church rejects nothing of what is true and holy in these reli- 
gions. She has a high regard for the manner of life and conduct, the precepts 
and doctrines which, although differing in many ways from her own teach- 
ing, nevertheless often reflect a ray of that truth which enlightens all men. 


(NA 2) 


This statement surely embraces not only the religions which had been 
mentioned so far in the document, namely Traditional Religions, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, together with “other religions”, but also Islam and 
Judaism which it was going on to treat. It is worth pointing out that while 
“manner of life” and “conduct” refer to people, “precepts” and “doc- 
trines” are part of religious systems. So we can conclude that Nostra Aetate 
is concerned with both people who belong to different religions and also 
with the religions that influence them. 

The question just treated may seem to be a mere quibble, but it has its 
importance. It is no longer possible for someone to assert, as often some 
are tempted to say: “Oh yes, of course 1 respect Muslims, but I abhor 
Islam.” This does not imply that a Christian has to approve of everything 
in Islam, but it does mean that the whole religion of Islam cannot be dis- 
missed out of hand, just because one may find negative elements in it. The 
same holds good for other religions as well. 


DIALOGUE WITH PRUDENCE AND CHARITY 


The statement in Nostra Aetate 2 which encourages dialogue is both care- 
ful and kind. It takes a cautiously positive line. Christians are to engage in 
discussion with people of other religions, with both prudence and charity. 
Why prudence? This is because some preparation is needed before enter- 
ing into a conversation about beliefs. On the one hand, the right climate 
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has to be created, so that the people engaged in the discussion are not just 
trying to gain points at the expense of the other. On the other hand, some 
previous understanding of the other”s position would be required before 
opening up the discussion. These requirements are not always heeded. For 
instance, in the 1980s, a renowned Muslim preacher, Ahmad Deedat, 
Pakistani by origin but living in South Africa, engaged in a series of discus- 
sions with Jimmy Swaggart, a well-known tele-evangelist from the 
USA. While the Christian was quite ignorant of Islam, the Muslim inter- 
locutor was well-versed in the Bible and was able to wipe the floor with his 
opponent. Algerian television broadcast tapes of these discussions one year 
during Ramadan, and after the first of a series of three, Muslims said to 
their Christian friends: “1 — O to us! See you tomorrow.” Ahmed Deedat 
challenged Pope John Paul II to a debate to be held in St. Peter”s Square. 
The challenge was not accepted because it would have served no real 
purpose.* 

This underlines the need for the second quality required for true dia- 
logue, namely charity. The Council does not encourage polemics. 
Conversation should aim not at the defeat of one”s opponent, but at the 
development of mutual understanding. The purpose of the conversation is 
to “acknowledge, preserve and encourage” truth wherever it is found. 
Indeed, a reflection document produced by the Secretariat for Non- 
Christians 20 years after Vatican II describes one of the purposes of dia- 
logue as “walking together toward the truth.” This description has 
provoked anxiety among some Catholics. Although Nostra Aetate states 
that the religions “often reflect a ray of that truth which enlightens all 
men” (NA 2), there are Catholics who are inclined to ask: “Since the whole 
Truth is given in Jesus Christ, what is to be received from other religions?” 
It was felt necessary to return to this question in a later document of the 
office for dialogue. This document, Dialogue and Proclamation, states: 


Moreover, the fullness of truth received in Jesus Christ does not give indi- 
vidual Christians the guarantee that they have grasped that truth fully. In the 
last analysis truth is not a thing we possess, but a person by whom we must 


8 After the refusal by the pope, Deedat published his tractate His Holiness Plays “Hide and 
Seek” with Muslims (Durban: Islamic Propagation Centre International, 1985). 

? Secretariat for Non-Christians, Dialogue and Mission, AAS 76 (1984): 814-828, no. 13; 
cf. Gioia, Interreligions Dialogue, no. 820. Though usually referred to by its shortened title, 
the full title ofthis document is The Attitude of the Church toward Followers of Other Religions: 
Reflections and Orientations on Dialogue and Mission. 
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allow ourselves to be possessed. This is an unending process. While keeping 
their identity intact, Christians must be prepared to learn and receive from 
and through others the positive values of their traditions. Through dialogue 
they may be moved to give up ingrained prejudices, to revise preconceived 
ideas, and even sometimes to allow the understanding of their faith to be 
purified.*% 


It should be noticed that in Nostra Aetate 2 the Council encourages 
Christians to engage in dialogue and at the same time to give witness to 
their own faith. Kindness means a readiness to listen to the other”s posi- 
tion, but is not confined to that. It happens sometimes that Christians are 
so ready to listen to others that they do not say anything about their own 
faith. Such an attitude deprives the interlocutor of the chance of being 
enriched by a view which is not his or her own. 


DIALOGUE Is Nor ONLY BILATERAL 


One weakness of Nostra Aetate, in my opinion, is that by treating religions 
in succession it gives the impression that dialogue must always be bilateral. 
This does not necessarily correspond to reality. Multilateral relations have 
always existed in those societies where different traditions are found side by 
side, as for instance in India. One could also think of Singapore where for 
a long time there has been in existence a Council of Religions. Moreover, 
since the Second Vatican Council, there has been a great development in 
multilateral dialogue, and consultation and collaboration among represen- 
tatives of different religions have become much more widespread. I would 
like to emphasize here the encouragement given by the World Day of 
Prayer for Peace, held in Assisi in October 1986, at the invitation of Pope 
Saint John Paul I1.1* To see the Pope flanked by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Dalai Lama, as well as other dignitaries from Churches 
and religions, was a signal to Christians, Catholics in particular, that engag- 
ing in encounters and even in prayer with people of other traditions was 
not to be considered as going counter to their own faith. 


1Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue, Dialogue and Proclamation, AAS 85 
(1992): 414-446, no. 49; cf. Gioia, Interreligions Dialogue, no. 973. 

1 For all the speeches before, during and after Assisi see Bulletin Secretariatus pro non 
christianis 64 (1987); for analysis of this and subsequent events, see Jason Welle, O.F.M., 
“The Evolution of the Assisi Gathering: To Humanism and Beyond?” Journal of Ecumenical 
Studies 48, no. 3 (2013): 377-390. 
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The Assisi meeting has also had a wider influence. One of the persons 
who accepted the Pope”s invitation to Assisi was Venerable Etai Yamada, 
head of the Tendai school of Buddhism and Abbot of the oldest monas- 
tery in Japan, at Mt. Hiei, near Kyoto. Despite his great age—he was 92 
at the time—he made the journey to Assisi. He was so impressed by the 
Day of Prayer that he resolved to organize something similar in Japan. It 
would be part of the celebrations marking the 1200th anniversary of the 
founding of his monastery. So was born the Japan Religious Summit which 
has been held every year since 1987.*? It is worth noting that this summit 
is not organized by the Tendai monks alone. The organizing body is the 
Japan Conference of Religious Representatives. This brings together dif- 
ferent Buddhist groups—a Buddhist “ecumenism” has been aroused—as 
well as representatives of other religious bodies, including the Catholic 
Church. The summit always takes place at the beginning of August. This 
date has been chosen to coincide with the annual ceremonies commemo- 
rating the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The peace context is 
therefore very much implied. 


AN OFFICE FOR INTERRELIGIOUS DIALOGUE 


Returning to Vatican Il and the discussion about Nostra Aetate, even 
before the final vote was taken on this Declaration Pope Paul VI, as has 
been noted, set up a special office of the Roman Curia in order to promote 
interreligious dialogue throughout the Church. This office, the Secretariat 
for Non-Christians, later renamed the Pontifical Council for Interreligious 
Dialogue, has produced the two official documents already mentioned, 
Dialogue and Mission in 1984, and Dialogue and Proclamation in 1991. 
The first of these documents situated interreligious dialogue firmly within 
the mission of the Church, thus showing that it was not to be considered 
an optional extra. The second reassured people that the practice of dia- 
logue was not a substitute for the proclamation of the Gospel message. 
Both of these documents, like Nostra Aetate, could be criticized for giving 
the impression that dialogue is always bilateral. This is not the case, for 
trilateral dialogue (among the followers of the Abrahamic religions) and 
multilateral dialogue do, in fact, take place. Each form of dialogue has its 


22 On the first Summit see Thomas Michel, S.J., “Mount Hiei Day of Prayer for Peace,” 
Bulletin. Secretariatus pro Non Christianis 66 (1987): 297-306, and 231, containing a mes- 
sage from Pope John Paul II. 
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own advantages and disadvantages: bilateral dialogue allows for sharper 
focus on both similarities and difficulties, but can sometimes engender 
tension, whereas multilateral dialogue may at times appear to be superfi- 
cial, but it is conducive to creating a spirit of harmony which can lead to 
greater cooperation. 

A limitation of the SNC/PCID was that it was not given competence 
for relations with Jews. This was reserved for the Secretariat for Christian 
Unity, since it was this body that had been given the task of preparing the 
statement on Judaism which was to develop into Nostra Aetate. In the 
process ofthis work contacts had been made by the Secretariat for Christian 
Unity with Jewish leaders and so it was decided that this office would 
continue to monitor the relations ofthe Church with Jewish communities. 
In 1974 there was set up within the Secretariat for Christian Unity a spe- 
cial Commission for Religious Relations with Judaism with its own secre- 
tary and set of advisors. A similar Commission for Religious Relations with 
Muslims was established within the SNC, but since relations with Muslims 
formed a large part of the normal work of this office, the commission 
morphed into a special study group. Sometimes the PCID's lack of com- 
petence for Christian-Jewish relations became a handicap, particularly 
when multi-religious activities were being planned, or for instance in joint 
reflection and projects with the World Council of Churches where rela- 
tions with Jews fell within the Unit for Dialogue with Other Faiths and 
Ideologies. It must be admitted, though, that generally Jews were happy 
that the Vatican gave them special treatment. 


"TRILATERAL DIALOGUES 


Let me now give some examples of the dialogues in which the PCID has 
been involved. In January 1993, Pope John Paul II decided to hold 
another meeting in Assisi, this time for peace in Europe and particularly in 
the Balkans. Members of the Jewish and Muslim communities were invited 
to attend. As the meeting took place over a weekend, it proved difficult for 
Jews who were observing the Sabbath to attend, and few were present, 
but the Muslims came in considerable numbers. A programme which was 
essentially Christian had been foreseen; there were testimonies given on 
the Saturday evening, followed by a prayer vigil, and a Mass celebrated by 
the Pope on the Sunday morning. The Muslims were told that they could 
hold their own prayer on the Saturday evening, and that they did not need 
to attend the papal Mass on the Sunday. They replied that they would 
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certainly go apart to perform salat but that they would also attend the 
vigil, and that they had every intention of being present at the Mass the 
following morning. Before the Mass the Pope met with them, and thanked 
them for their presence. He said: 


Your presence in Assisi on this occasion is of great significance. It proclaims 
that genuine religious belief is a source of mutual understanding and har- 
mony, and that only the perversion of religious sentiments leads to discrimi- 
nation and conflict. To use religion as an excuse for injustice and violence is 
a terrible abuse, and it must be condemned by all true believers.!* 


Over 20 years on, these words are unfortunately still relevant. 

The PCID and the Vatican Commission for Relations with Jews, in col- 
laboration with the World Council of Churches and the Lutheran World 
Federation, held two meetings bringing together Jews, Christians and 
Muslims. The participants came mainly from Israel and the Occupied 
Territories, with some from outside this area. The first meeting was held 
in Glion, Switzerland, 2-6 May 1993.*'* The topic proposed was the spiri- 
tual significance of Jerusalem for the three religions. The meeting got off 
to a bad start. A list of participants, with their addresses, had been pre- 
pared. A professor from Al-Quds University objected to seeing his address 
given as Jerusalem, Israel, and other Palestinians made the same objection. 
It was thus agreed that each participant would indicate his or her own 
address, and so in the final list one finds both Jerusalem/Israel and 
Jerusalem/Palestine. Perhaps this initial agreement to differ facilitated the 
exchanges. The second meeting took place in 1996, in Thessalonica, 
Greece. The theme this time was The Responsibility of Jews, Christians and 
Muslims for Peace in Jerusalem.** This meeting came some time after the 
Oslo Accords and, one would have to say, after these agreements had 
proved illusory. The mood was much more sombre. In fact, the Palestinian 
participants expressed their opinion that it would not be useful to arrange 
another meeting unless it could be held in Jerusalem itself. 


135Cf. Gioia, Interreligions Dialogue, no. 786. For a report on the meeting see Pontifical 
Council for Interreligious Dialogue, Recognize the Spiritual Bonds Which Unite Us (Rome: 
PCID, 1994), 99-101. 

M Eor a report on this meeting see Hans Ucko, ed., The Spiritual Significance of Jerusalem 
for Jews, Christians and Muslims (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1994). 

5 For a succinct report see Islamochristiana 22 (1996): 224-225. 
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MULTILATERAL DIALOGUES 


Turning to multilateral dialogues, mention can be made ofthe Interreligious 
Assembly held in the Vatican in October 1999, shortly before the Great 
Jubilee of the Year 2000.'* Tt brought together about 200 participants 
representing some 20 different religious traditions. There was one keynote 
address, given by a Catholic laywoman of Chinese origin from Malaysia. 
The participants were then invited to comment on this position chapter. 
This was followed by group work designed to elicit suggestions for a com- 
mon statement and a Message to the world. While the participants spent a 
day in Assisi, a drafting committee stayed behind to draft the statement 
and the Message. The committee was composed of a Buddhist, a Catholic 
(myself), a Greek Orthodox Christian, a Jew, a Muslim and a Zoroastrian. 
At one point the Buddhist nun objected to the mention of God in the 
Message. I observed that we were in the Vatican, and ifno mention at all 
was made of God, I would probably lose my job. So it was agreed that we 
would conclude the Message in the following way: 


It is with joy and a spirit of thanksgiving, most of us would say thanksgiving 
especially to God, that those gathered here for the Interreligious Assembly 
offer to their brothers and sisters this message of hope.” 


This Message was read out during the final ceremony in St. Peter”s Square 
over which Pope John Paul II presided. This ceremony took place as eve- 
ning fell and concluded under torchlight. Pope John Paul gave a final 
salutation: 


Brothers and Sisters, 
Men and women of good will, 


Conserve in your hearts the light of this holy evening: 


May it be a source of comfort during the days to come and a testimony 
before the world that the believers of different religions can collaborate in 
serving harmoniously the whole human family, 


16 Central Committee for the Great Jubilee of the Year 2000 and Pontifical Council for 
Interreligious Dialogue, Towards a Culture of Dialogue. Interreligions Assembly, Vatican City, 
25-28 October 1999 (Vatican City, 2000). 

Tbid., 80. 
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So that the New Millennium may begin and continue under the sign of 
peace. 


Be for one another men and women of peace. 


Let us share with one another a sign of this peace.!* 


Of course, certain elements within the Catholic Church protested, saying 
that this association of the Supreme Pontiff with “heretics? and “unbeliev- 
ers” was unworthy of the successor of Peter and a profanation of the area 
near the Apostle”s tomb. Still today the teaching of Nostra Aetate is a 
scandal for the followers of Archbishop Lefebvre. 

In reply to this objection 1 would like to repeat something 1 have said 
elsewhere. It is helpful to contemplate the Word made flesh, Jesus of 
Nazareth, in the mystery of his baptism at the hands of John the Baptist 
(Mt 3:1-17). John preaches a baptism of repentance and the crowds 
respond. Jesus immerses himself in this stream of sinful humanity, just as 
he immerses himself in the waters of the Jordan. He, the sinless one, is 
expressing his solidarity with the sinners for whom he will give his life. It 
is at this moment that there takes place a revelation of his identity as the 
Son of the Father. This deeper identity is never denied, although Jesus 
appears simply as a human amongst other humans. He is known as the 
carpenter”s son. This is the reality ofthe Incarnation. Now since the Church, 
the Body of Christ, is the prolongation of the Incarnation, the law of the 
Incarnation applies to it also. The Church too is immersed in humanity, 
and its true identity may not always be evident. It may be seen as a religion 
among the religions, and may indeed be called upon to act as such in 
today”s pluralistic society. This is why it will be quite normal to find 
Christian leaders alongside Rabbis and Imams, Buddhist monks and 
Hindu swamis in interfaith councils. This should in no way be thought 
surprising or scandalous.'” 

The Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue has taken other ini- 
tiatives, such as a multi-religious reflection on marriage and the family by 


18Tbid., 81. 
12 See Michael L. Fitzgerald, “Le christianisme et les autres religions á la lumiére de Nostra 
Aetate,” in La mission aujourdhui. Mélanges pour le centieme anniversaire de Mgr Jan Van 


Cawuwvelaert, ed. Henri Derroitte, Benoit Lannoo, and Eric Manhaeghe (Anvers: Halewijn, 
2014), 138-149. 
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couples belonging to different religions,? and a symposium on the contri- 
bution of Scriptures to peace that brought together representatives of 
eight different religious traditions.?* Tt also organized a Forum of Religious 
Representatives when, following the tragic events of 11 September 2001, 
Pope John Paul Il invited religious leaders to Assisi once more to pray for 
peace. The forum took place in the Vatican the day before the Assisi 
gathering.2 

The Council has also taken part in multi-religious events organized by 
others, such as the Prayer for Peace in Kyoto already mentioned, or the 
various assemblies of the World Conference on Religions and Peace 
(WCRP, now known as “Religions for Peace”). It may be recalled that the 
1994 Assembly of WCRP, which took place in the North of Italy, held its 
opening ceremony in the Vatican, in the Synod Hall, with the presence of 
John Paul 11.24 More recently the PCID has been acting as an advisory 
body for the multi-religious meetings being held in Astana, Kazakhstan. 

These meetings underline the importance of networking. It is often 
said that the same people are to be found in all these gatherings, which 
thus resemble a travelling dialogue circus. This criticism may be true to a 
certain extent, but it ignores the effects of these gatherings. For instance, 
one Hindu leader, already engaged in dialogue with Christians, was invited 
to attend a meeting in Astana, Kazakhstan. He was so impressed by this 
meeting that he decided to organize, back in Mumbai, a meeting of 
Christians, Muslims and Hindus. Another frequent criticism is that these 
meetings are reserved for an elite and do not concern ordinary people. 
Again, this is in some measure true, but it ignores the impact such gather- 
ings have on the local population. People of different religions are encour- 
aged when they see their leaders relating to one another in friendly fashion, 
and this helps to stimulate relations at the local level which, one could say, 
are the most important of all. 


20 Cf. Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue and Pontifical Council for the Family, 
Marriage and Family in Today's World: International Interreligious Colloquium 1994 
(Vatican City, 1995). 

21. Cf. Pro Dialogo 112 (2003): 107-112. 

2Cf. Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue, Peace: a Single Goal and a Shared 
Intention (Vatican City, 2002). 

23 Cf. Michael L. Fitzgerald, “Report on WCRP VI: Healing the World: Religions for 
Peace,” Pro Dialogo 88 (1995): 28-32; for the discourse of Pope John Paul IT on this occa- 
sion, see ibid., 57. 
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"THE Alm OF THEOLOGICAL DIALOGUE 
IN AN ÍNTERRELIGIOUS CONTEXT 


Most of the dialogues that I have mentioned have not been strictly theo- 
logical in nature. They have been concerned with social and ethical ques- 
tions, with matters of justice and peace. Nevertheless, the participants 
belonging to different religions have the opportunity to state their 
positions which reflect the standpoints of their respective faith systems. It 
is therefore perhaps opportune to point out that theological dialogue 
within an interreligious context differs radically from that which is con- 
ducted in an ecumenical context. Among Christians of different Churches 
and Confessions theological dialogue aims at achieving a common under- 
standing and statement of the same faith. The purpose is to achieve a unity 
in belief sufficient to allow the members of different communities to rec- 
ognize one another as being in communion. In other words, communion 
in faith is the foundation for communion in practice. Now among people 
of different religions this communion in faith is necessarily lacking. There 
may well be common ground, particularly with monotheistic religions 
that profess faith in the One Creator God who is also the Judge of human- 
kind. Yet the core of Christian faith, beliefin Jesus as the Son of God, sole 
Lord and Saviour, is absent, for ifit were present then the religions would 
be but expressions of Christianity. 

Nor can the aim of theological dialogue be to bring about a universal 
theology serving to show the unity of all religions. This, to my mind, is a 
chimera and in fact lacking in respect for the particular identity of each 
religion. It may be for this reason that theological dialogue is often treated 
with much suspicion by leaders of other religions. 1 remember a meeting 
with a leading Muslim cleric where possibilities of engaging in official dia- 
logue were being discussed. Erom the outset the Sheikh in question stated 
that there could be no theological dialogue. 1, for my part, proposed that 
theological dialogue should not be excluded provided it is properly under- 
stood. It does not aim at unifying our systems of belief, but rather at help- 
ing us to understand them better. It is very different from an exercise in 
polemics where one wishes to show that the other is in error, more for the 
sake of scoring points than for a real desire to attain to the truth. Its role 
is rather one of clarification, helping to understand one another”s posi- 
tions. Theological dialogue in this sense can help to break down stereo- 
types and to overcome prejudices. The aim of dialogue has been defined 
in the following way: “to walk together toward truth and to work together 
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in projects of common concern.”2* It could be said that theological dia- 
logue helps to achieve the first part of this aim, for every time caricatures 
are destroyed and prejudices are overcome service is rendered to the truth. 
It can help also towards achieving the second part, for greater clarity can 
increase mutual understanding, and better understanding can generate 
greater respect, and deeper respect encourages collaboration. In this way 
the dialogue encouraged by Nostra Aetate helps to achieve its overall pur- 
pose, namely the preservation and promotion of freedom, justice and 
peace for the benefit of the whole of humanity. 


2 Secretariat for Non-Christians, Dialogue and Mission, no. 13. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Fifty Years of Nostra Aetate: Opportunities 
to Transcend Differences 


Archbishop Felix Machado 


The question of peace in society and in the world remains urgent and 
central. Those who claim to belong to a religious tradition—whatever that 
tradition is—can either promote or become obstacles for the cause of 
peace in the world. Religions are here to stay, despite the claims of sociolo- 
gists of religions and prophets of atheism that they are doomed.! I wish to 
join those voices who repeat that without dialogue among people of dif- 
ferent religions, there cannot be peace in the world.? 

One of the most important things to understand is that religions do not 
exist in vicuum. They are an integral part of human society, both in terms 
of how we live our own lives, and how we relate to and understand our 
brothers and sisters. Religious believers live alongside those who belong to 
different religious traditions, and those who belong to none at all. 


1 One only needs to search the internet for “religions will disappear” and one will find mil- 
lions of results, and yet religions are still here. 

2See Hans King, Global Responsibility: In Search of a New World Ethic (Eugene, OR: Wipf 
$ Stock, 2004). 
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Interreligious dialogue, as well as moral dialogue with the non-religious, 
is thus the responsibility of the faithful in every sector in the Church. As 
religions exert such a strong impact on every political and social commu- 
nity, this responsibility also pertains to adherents of all religious traditions 
and participants in civil society. 

While 1t is true that the Second Vatican Council made a significant 
breakthrough in manifesting the Church”s openness to other religions, it 
is also true that since the earliest times of the Church, such examples of 
openness have not been lacking. St. Augustine, for example, writes: 
“[Elrom the beginning of the human race, at times in a more hidden way, 
at times in a more evident way, as God saw that it was appropriate to the 
times, he did not cease to speak in prophecies, and there were not lacking 
those who believed in him, both from Adam up to Moses and in the 
people of Israel, which was by a particular mystery a prophetic people, as 
well as other peoples before Christ came in the flesh.>”* 

Nostra Aetate gives basic and clear orientation to Catholics engaging in 
interreligious dialogue. The main thrust of the document is to invite 
Christians to build and promote peace in the world. Cardinal Augustin 
Bea said: “The goal of the doctrine is not to make a complete expose of 
religions, nor to point out divergences the religions present among them- 
selves and with the Catholic faith. By this declaration the Council wishes 
to show the link which exists between people and their religions, in order 
to build the foundation for dialogue and for collaboration.” Nostra 
Aetate did not attempt to enter into polemics and create a debate between 
religions. Through dialogue, the Catholic Church wishes to enter into the 
very depth of the lives ofall people who profess and adhere to their respec- 
tive religious traditions. To show that there are both possibilities and 
inherent limits when a Christian engages in interreligious dialogue, the 
Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith published in 2000 the declara- 
tion Dominus Lesus, On the Unicity and Salvific Universality of Jesus Christ 


3“Et tamen ab initio generis humani alias occultius alias evidentius, sicut congruere tem- 
poribus divinitus visum est., nec prophetari destitit nec, qui in eum crederent, defuerunt ab 
Adam usque ad Moysen et in ipso populo Israhel, quae speciali quodam mysterio gens pro- 
phetica fuit, et in aliis gentibus, antequam venisset in carne.” Augustine of Hippo, “Letter 
102,” in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclestasticorum Latinorum, vol. 33, S. Augustini Epistulne 
(Prague: F. Tempsky, 1898), 557; Letters 100-155, trans. Roland Teske (Hyde Park, NY: 
New City, 2003), 28. 

¿Cardinal Bea in Relatio to the Second Vatican Council (from an unpublished fascicule). 
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and the Church. This document reminds Christians that they are not to 
trespass the indispensable and inescapable limits that directly affect the 
content of the Christian doctrine. For their part, however, the Council 
Fathers did not restrict their discussions about religions (Judaism, Islam, 
Hinduism, and Buddhism) to exegetical, theological, and religious themes, 
but also debated the ethical and political implications of these themes. It 
should not be forgotten that the promotion of interreligious dialogue is 
presented by Nostra Aetate as part of the mission with a vast field of activi- 
ties for the progress of all humanity to which all have been invited to 
contribute their specific share. This message is underscored by the words 
of Pope St. John Paul Il in Redemptoris Missio.* 

In seeing the precarious situation of the world today, we must thank 
God for the timely teaching of the Second Vatican Council and must 
acknowledge that teaching as a gift from God, especially at this very time. 
The Church exhorts that all the documents of the Second Vatican Council 
be read and understood as a unity; in other words, the teaching of the 
Church is a single and unified message. We do see mutual influence 
between Nostra Aetate and other documents of Vatican II, such as Lumen 
Gentium, which explains with clarity and nuance about how all people are 
related to the Church (LG 16). One must carefully note the nuance with 
which this relationship of the Church is indicated. Different words are 
used: Catholic faithful are “incorporated” (¿incorporantur) in the Church; 
Christians of other Churches and ecclesial communities are “joined” 
(coniunctam) to the Church; and those of other religions are “ordered” 
(ordinantur) to the Church in different ways; among whom in the first 
place are Jews, then Muslims, then other believers; and finally those who 
are seeking God and those who do not know him. Lumen Gentium further 
emphatically affirms: 


Nor is God himself far distant from those who in shadows and images seek 
the unknown God, for itis He who gives to all men life and breath and every 
other gift, and who as Saviour wills that all men be saved. Those can attain 
to everlasting salvation, who through no fault of their own do not know the 
Gospel of Christ or His Church, yet sincerely seek God and, moved by 


"Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, Declaration Dominus Iesus, AAS 92 (2000): 
742-65. 
£Cf. John Paul Il, Encyclical Letter Redemptoris Missio, AAS 83 (1991): 249-340. 
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grace, strive by their deeds to do His will as it is known to them through the 
dictates of conscience. Nor does divine providence deny the help necessary 
for salvation to those who, without blame on their part, have not yet arrived 
at an explicit knowledge of God, but who strive to live a good life, thanks to 
His grace. (LG 16) 


Gaudium et Spes alludes to the Paschal Mystery and affirms the salvation 
of all people. The mystery of Christ and his saving grace hold “true not 
only for Christians, but for all men of good will in whose hearts grace 
works in an unseen way. For, since Christ died for all men, and since the 
ultimate vocation of man is in fact one, and divine, we ought to believe 
that the Holy Spirit in a manner known only to God offers to every man 
the possibility of being associated with this paschal mystery” (GS 22). 
Dignitatis Humannae goes to the very foundations of interreligious dia- 
logue when it articulates about respect for conscience, God, and the 
human person. Its emphasis is an invitation to search for truth and to 
adhere to it once found. Ad Gentes exhorts Christians to become familiar 
with the religious traditions of others “gladly and reverently laying bare 
the seeds of the Word (semina Verb) which lie hidden in them” (AG 11). 
The Church acknowledges that the Mystery of Christ can be known by 
people in a twofold way: by the “seeds of the Word”? and by preaching of 
the Gospel (AG 15). The Second Vatican Council has made several state- 
ments, explicitly and implicitly, regarding ways of salvation of people of 
other religions, but all the statements always affirm the unique plan of 
salvation God has in Jesus Christ. Therefore, all ways of salvation that are 
proposed by other religions should be considered, from the Catholic per- 
spective, subordinate and relative to the one Way, Jesus Christ (DH 1, 3; 
AG 7; LG 13, 16; GS 16-17). 

While speaking of a relationship of openness and dialogue with other 
religions, Nostra Aetate does not ignore the duty of Christians to proclaim 
Jesus Christ who is the “way, the truth and the life” (Jn 14:6). In other 
words, interreligious dialogue cannot be considered by Christians an 
optional extra. All committed Christians will admit that maintaining the 


7 Cf. Acts 17:25-28; 1 Timothy 2:4; see also John Paul IL, Redemptoris Missio, 29. 

$ The notion of the “seeds of the Word” hearkens to the teaching of Justin Martyr, who 
argued in defence of the Christian faith that these seeds were implanted in the entire human 
race and that Christians can thus recognize the divine image in all, though it may be in an 
obscured and disfigured manner. Cf. Justin Martyr, Second Apology, in Apologies, ed. Denis 
Minns and Paul Parvis (Oxford: University Press, 2009). 
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happy tension between dialogue and proclamation has not been an easy 
task. Although the Church teaches that far from being opposed to genu- 
ine interreligious dialogue Christians must consider the proclamation of 
Jesus Christ its very basis and foundation, experience shows that in actual 
practice this teaching has not been without serious questions and difficul- 
ties for the Church. The very motive of interreligious dialogue has been 
suspected and the cause of interreligious dialogue is placed in jeopardy. 
However, the Church has insistently declared in an unequivocal manner 
that “despite the difficulties, her commitment to dialogue remains firm 
and irreversible.”? 

The question of how religions are related to the mystery of Christ, and 
consequently to the Church, was already in discussion among various theo- 
logians before the Second Vatican Council and before the official promul- 
gation of Nostra Aetate. Karl Barth proposed “dialectical theology”?*; Jean 
Daniélou, S.J., Henri de Lubac, S.J., Hans Urs von Balthasar worked on 
“fulfilment theology”**; a theology that distinguishes between the “general 
history of mankind” and the “special history of salvation” was represented 
by Karl Rahner, S.J.? and Heinz Robert Schlette**; Yves Marie Congar, 
O.P.,'* and Edward Schillebeeckx, O.P.,'* developed new approaches to 
sacramental theology that could later be applied to the question of reli- 
gious pluralism. Concrete “interreligious experiences” of eminent people 
like Jules Monchanin, Henri Le Saux (Abhishiktananda), Thomas Merton, 
Louis Massignon, Louis Gardet, and Rabbi Jules Isaac, who is considered 


“Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue, Dialogue and Proclamation, AAS 84 
(1992): 414-446, no. 54. 

10See Bruce L. McCormack, Karl Barth's Critically Realistic Dialectical Theology: Its 
Genesis and Development, 1909-1936 (New York: Clarendon, 1997). 

1 See Gerald H. Anderson, “Lubac, Henry de (1896-1991),” in Biographical Dictionary 
of Christian Missions (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1999), 413. 

12 Karl Rahner, S.J., “History ofthe World and Salvation-History,” Theological Investigations 
5 (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1966): 97-114. 

13 Die Religionen als Thema der Theologie; Uberlegungen zur einer “Theologie der Religionen” 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1963), trans. William Joseph O”Hara as Towards a Theology of Religions 
(London: Burns « Oates, 1966); for a collection of Schlette?s writings on this theme over 
the course of his career, see Die Verschiedenheit der Wege: Schriften zur “Theologie der 
Religionen” (1956-2006) (Bonn: Borengásser, 2009). 

MFEor a recent book-length study ofthe contributions of Congar and the other theologians 
associated with the nouvelle théologie, see Hans Boersma, Nouvelle Théologie and Sacramental 
Ontology: A Return to Mystery (Oxford: University Press, 2009), esp. Chaps. 6—7. 

15 Among many other places, see Edward Schillebeeckx, O.P., Christ the Sacrament of the 
Encounter with God (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1963). 
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to have influenced Pope St. John XXIII and others, could also be thought 
of as stepping stones to preparing conducive atmosphere at the Council 
concerning the Church”s relationship with other religious traditions of 
the world. 

Where, today, are we really at with regard to the reception of Nostra 
Aetate? Michel Fedou, S.J., notes that there are two tendencies among 
Christians when it comes to the reception of the conciliar teaching of 
Nostra Aetate.'* While it is true that a good number of Catholics have 
welcomed the integral message of Nostra Aetate, one cannot simply ignore 
the proliferation of reactions and attitudes that are contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Church post-Vatican IT. Certain Christian faithful are tempted 
to retain only the obligation to proclaim Jesus Christ to others and based 
on this assumption that their vision of dialogue with people of other reli- 
gions is limited; sometimes they even turn away from any attempts to 
dialogue, which according to them, betrays their faithfulness to the Gospel 
they have received. Some other Christians, on the other hand, retain only 
the openness of Vatican II and identify interreligious dialogue as the exclu- 
sive message of Vatican Il in general and of Nostra Aetate in particular; the 
obligation to proclaim Jesus Christ to the world is underestimated or 
ignored altogether. Some of these even go so far as to criticise the Church 
for not being open enough to consider every religion a “way of salvation” 
in its own right; these also see the obligation to proclaim Christ as “the 
way, the truth and the life” as a risk because it hinders one from going into 
all the possibilities of an authentic dialogue with other believers. Fedou 
sees these two tendencies among Christians, not only considered as two 
options, but sometimes they are presented in opposition to one another 
on the basis of their reading of Nostra Aetate. 

John Paul IT brings clarity to these ambivalent tendencies, and writes: 


In the light ofthe economy of salvation, the Church sees no conflict between 
proclaiming Christ and engaging in interreligious dialogue... these two ele- 
ments must maintain both their intimate connection and their distinctiveness; 
therefore, they should not be confused, manipulated or regarded as identical, 
as though they were interchangeable.!” 


16 This is a text that was presented on 26 February, 2000, in the Vatican on Application of 
the Second Vatican Council. Michel Fedou, S.J., “La reception de l'enseignement conciliaire 
sur les religions non chretiennes,” in Pro Dialogo, Bulletin, 104-105 (2002-3): 200-210. 

John Paul Il, Redemptoris Missio, 55. 
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Based on my own experience as one who is engaged in interreligious dia- 
logue 1 would divide Christians into three groups with regard to the 
reception of Nostra Actate: 


1. the majority of Catholic faithful, who have accepted and digested 
the teaching of Vatican II on interreligious dialogue—and they have 
been putting it into practice; 

2. a good number of Catholic faithful, among whom also Church lead- 
ers, who manifest apathy and indifference to the teaching of Vatican 
II regarding interreligious dialogue; and 

3. a tiny minority that still resists outright the teaching of Vatican II 
concerning interreligious dialogue. 


I would also add that the teaching of Vatican II on interreligious dialogue 
has similarly gone through different stages in different periods: 


1. the “opening of windows”, which swept enthusiastic Christians, 
sometimes like a hurricane; 

2. deep and serious reflection, a sort of purification of their faith as 
Christians encounter people of other religions; and 

3. critical evaluation, sometimes with strong reactions of fear and anxi- 
ety, wanting to correct aberrations in the practice of interreligious 
dialogue in order to put things in order. 


There are certainly many tangible fruits that have resulted from interreli- 
gious dialogue that has been inspired and encouraged by Nostra Aetate. 
Among these, I would like to mention one in particular: Christian Witness 
in a Multi-religious World, a document which shows signs of maturity 
when it comes to the reception of the Second Vatican Council and its 
teachings, particularly with regard to interreligious dialogue.'* It is not 
just the text of the document that brings hope: worthy of mention is the 
ecumenical process that took place to concretely face the multi-religious 
situations in our society. Our experience has proven its message, that 
“increasing contacts in today's world between Christians and persons of 
other religions are deeply influenced by, and in turn influence ecumenical 


18 Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue, World Council of Churches and World 
Evangelical Alliance, “Christian Witness in a Multi-religious World: Recommendations for 
Conduct,” International Bulletin of Missionary Research 35, no. 4 (2011): 1946. 
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relationships.”*” Tt is the fruit of ecumenical efforts, much desired for an 
effective application of interreligious dialogue. Members of the Pontifical 
Council for Interreligious Dialogue, Holy See, the World Council of 
Churches, Geneva, and the World Evangelical Alliance, Germany, collabo- 
rated actively in order to bring out these recommendations for conduct of 
Christians. Many groups of the Pentecostal churches/ecclesial communi- 
ties wholeheartedly supported the project. 

The acceptance by the majority of Christians to follow the recommen- 
dations augurs a new era in the Proclamation of the Gospel in a multi- 
religious world. If these “guidelines” are followed as agreed upon by all 
Christians in the world—and a large number of major churches have 
endorsed it—Í am sure that not only will the world see far less violence 
attributable to Christians, but also that the violence which has been on the 
increase in recent times will be less fuelled by religious motives. The docu- 
ment offers new opportunities for resolving conflicts, restoring justice, 
healing of memories, reconciliation, and peace-building. For example, the 
document boldly states that “Christian witness in a pluralistic world 
includes engaging in dialogue with people of different religions and cul- 
tures (cf. Acts 17:22-28)”; and “if Christians engage in inappropriate 
methods of exercising mission by resorting to deception and coercive 
means, they betray the Gospel and may cause suffering to others.”? 
Speaking about the issue of conversion, the document affirms that “it 
(conversion) is ultimately the work of the Holy Spirit and the Spirit blows 
where the Spirit wills in ways over which no human being has control.”?! 
In this regard, “Christians are to acknowledge that changing one's reli- 
gion is a decisive step that must be accompanied by sufficient time for 
adequate reflection and preparation, through a process ensuring full per- 
sonal freedom.>”2 

Christians are admonished that “they are called to conduct themselves 
with integrity, charity, compassion and humility, and to overcome all arro- 
gance, condescension and disparagement.”%% The document warns 
Christians in strong terms that “the exploitation of situations of poverty 


Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian Unity, Directory for the Application of 
Principles and Norms on Ecumenism, AAS 85 (1993): 1039-1119, no. 95. 

22 PCID, WCC, and WCA, “Christian Witness in a Multi-religious World,” nos. 4 and 6. 

2 Tbid., 7. 

2Tbid., 11. 

23Tbid., 3; Gal. 5:22. 
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and need has no place in Christian outreach. Christians should denounce 
and refrain from offering all forms of allurements, including financial 
incentives and rewards, in their acts of service.”?* 

Let me now turn to address more directly dialogue with Hinduism. 
This is the first religious tradition mentioned by Nostra Aetate. The docu- 
ment does not ignore the complexity the very word Hinduism entails; we 
all know that it is a collective denomination for diverse socio-religio- 
ethno-cultural groups, known generically as sanatana dharma by Hindus 
themselves. Nostra Aetate selects certain key elements of Hinduism with- 
out attempting the impossible task of describing in short space the com- 
plex nature of Hinduism. It is good to remember also that in its brief text 
on Hinduism, Nostra Aetate speaks exclusively of fundamental differences 
and does not directly mention any possible similarity Christianity could 
have with Hinduism. Moreover, the text refers principally to classical 
Hinduism. This is perhaps because popular Hinduism is often identified 
with idolatry, error, and superstition, while philosophical Hinduism is 
looked upon as containing ideas on a level with Western philosophical and 
religious concepts. 

In my on-going dialogue with Hindus, I often ask if the definitions of 
religions, which were long taken for granted, have not changed substan- 
tially in the 50 years since Nostra Aetate. When it comes to the practice of 
Hinduism, it is not just the fundamentalism of a few that brings difficulties 
in dialogue. For example the protagonists of Hindutva, or Hindu nation- 
alism, are attempting to put in question the very fundamentals of 
Hinduism. Indeed, the essence of sanatana dharma is being changed. 
Hindu fundamentalism appears much more like nationalism appealing to 
religious sentiment, a refusal on the part of higher castes to accept plural- 
ity of religions and a reaction that is sparked off by fear of “Indian 
secularism.” This type of fundamentalism avoids fundamentals. Rama, for 
example, for whom the destruction ofthe Babri Masjid in Ayodya was car- 
ried out, is presented not as a religious figure but as a national hero. An 
observation of Anant Rambachan in this context is interesting: “The 
Hindu tradition has also generated its own brand of exclusivism character- 
ized by unsympathetic denunciation of other traditions. The Arya Samaj 
founder, Dayananda Saraswati (1824-83), took his stand on the Vedas, 
which he understood to be the infallible repository of all knowledge, 


2PCID, WCC, and WCA, “Christian Witness in a Multi-religious World,” 4. 
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secular and sacred. On the basis of his interpretations of the Vedas, he 
launched a vigorous attack on Jainism, Buddhism, Islam and Christianity. ”2 
He was selective in his reading of the texts of other traditions, and his 
method was apologetic and polemic.?* 

On the other hand, partners in Hindu-Christian dialogue often uncriti- 
cally dwell on the apparent common points without going deeper into the 
radical differences that both religious traditions imply. Not only does this 
hinder mutual enrichment and raise obstacles in respecting the “other- 
ness” of the other, but it also leads people to engage in harmful and vio- 
lent actions that destroy the harmonious fabric ofa peaceful society. R. C. 
Zachner strongly criticises his predecessor, Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, 
Oxford University Spalding Chair of Eastern Religions and Ethics, who, 
according to Zaehner, posited his own form of Vedantin Monism—the 
theory that Reality is one, and that all multiplicity is therefore to some 
extent illusory, being no more than appearance—as the ultimate Truth; 
and that all religions were thus simply empirical paths leading towards this 
same Truth. Zaehner continues: 


Such a position can, of course, be substantiated by carefully selected quota- 
tions from other religious systems and the philosophies allied to them, but 
such support (if you can call it support) will then be “apparent, verbal, and 
therefore fictitious,” for it leaves wholly out of account the core and centre 
of the non-Indian religions from the scriptures of which these quotations 
are violently wrenched. This method 1 still find “damnable” — to be rejected, 
that is, since, in the long run, it leads not to understanding harmony and 
friendship, but to misunderstanding, discord and a friendship which, 
however sincere it may appear to be, is ultimately valueless because it is 
based on a fundamental misunderstanding; it is based on a lie.” 


Respect for the principle of religious freedom and the practice of inter- 
religious dialogue are closely related. Religious freedom brings credibility 
to genuine religiosity and all interreligious relationships. Rights of the 
human conscience are bound only to truth, both natural and revealed. 
Religious freedom is the basis of all others, since it enables people to fulfil 


2 Anantanand Rambachan, “Towards One World Family,” Keynote address from the 
Hindu-Christian consultation held in Varanasi, India, 23-27 October 1997. 

26Cf. World Council of Churches, “Evangelisation and Conversion Reconsidered in the 
Light of the Contemporary Controversy in India, A Hindu Assessment,” 2002. 

27R. C. Zaehner, Concordant Discord (New York: Oxford University Press, 1970), 7. 
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the moral obligation to search for and adhere to the truth, especially reli- 
gious truth. “No authentic progress is possible without respect for the 
natural and fundamental right to know the truth and live according to 
that truth.”28 In certain countries legislation has been introduced, or 
proposed, forbidding “unethical conversions.” If what is banned is 
proselytism—that is, the use of undue means to bring about conversion 
to a particular religion—then such legislation may be considered justified. 
If however, any passage from one religion to another is forbidden then 
there is a radical contradiction of a fundamental aspect of the principle of 
religious freedom.?? 

Is conversion from one religion to another (not “dharma-pariwartan,” 
meaning, selftranscendence, but “dharma-antar,” meaning, distancing 
from ones own religious tradition) a betrayal of the principle of religious 
freedom? Obviously, a case-by-case study will be necessary to adequately 
answer this question. However, there seems to be an uncritical and biased 
assumption that every conversion, meaning a change from one religion to 
another, is necessarily forced. Conversion therefore is considered morally 
wrong and inadmissible. Mahatma Gandhi wrote: “I disbelieve in the con- 
version ofone person by another. My effort should never be to undermine 
another'”s faith.”* In another place he again writes: “It is impossible for 
me to reconcile myself to the idea of conversion after the style that goes 
on in India and elsewhere today. Itis an error which is perhaps the greatest 
impediment to the world”s progress towards peace. Why should a Christian 
want to convert a Hindu to Christianity? Why should he not be satisfied if 
the Hindu is a good or godly man?”%! 

How does a Christian in dialogue understand this concern ofa Hindu 
like Mahatma Gandhi? After all, is it not true that in the Christian mission 
theology it is not enough to mention conversion as a movement of turn- 
ing to God? According to the Faith of the Church, turning to God also 
means converting to Jesus Christ at the same time, and becoming integral 
part of the Church, the Body of Christ, through the sacrament of Baptism. 
The Church teaches that one converts to God, who has finally and com- 
pletely revealed Himselfin Jesus Christ and who cannot be separated from 


28 John Paul II, Encyclical Letter Centesimus Annus, AAS 83 (1991): 793-867, no. 29. 

2 Cf. Benedict XVI, Message for World Day of Peace 2011, AAS 103 (2011): 46-58. 

30 Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Young India (A Journal founded by Gandhi), 
April 23, 1931. 

3l Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Harjian (A Journal founded by Gandhi), January 
30, 1937. 
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the Church because she is His spouse. Are Hindus and Christians on the 
same wavelength concerning the understanding of the principle of free- 
dom of religion? Does one understand the other according to the integrity 
of one another”s belief? Or does one understand the other by a projection 
of one”s own belief that is imposed on the other”s belief? In their dialogue, 
partners of different religions need to make every effort to grasp deeper 
implications of others” religion and never attempt to condition others” 
religious beliefs by one”s understanding of their own. 


CONCLUSION 


Nostra Aetate is a declaration. By giving Christians clear guidelines, 1t 
exhorts them to engage in dialogue. But Nostra Aetate leaves the rest to 
Christians to develop in competent dialogue. It is in this spirit that I have 
raised two concerns that have become crucial for Hindu-Christian dia- 
logue in India (claimed to be a Hindu nation by some Hindus). First, how 
exactly are we to face the challenge of conversion? Second, how best can 
we proceed in our dialogue with Hindus, some of who have been reinter- 
preting the very essence of Hinduism? It is a big challenge to resist being 
conditioned by the threats of the fundamentalists. Every religion is an 
autonomous entity, and therefore no religion must succumb or give in to 
the illegitimate demands that are falsely claimed to be essential to their 
creed. I do not think that there are simple answers to these questions, 
especially in a world in which political and economic interests often hijack 
religion. However, 1 do think that in the light of Nostra Aetate, we can, 
without compromise, transcend the differences that exist between our 
respective traditions and see the future that is before us. Of course, one 
should not be obsessed by differences between faiths. 

Our dialogue with others should be built on truth. Lies have no place 
in this dialogue. In my lived spirituality and in my dialogue with many 
Hindus, even those who could be considered representatives of the fun- 
damentalist trend, I have been deeply impressed by their honesty and 
sincerity in their search for God. Many times I am humbled by witnessing 
their moral life. When I am with them, and when they speak to me on 
religious questions, l see that they have their own way of looking at life 
and what awaits beyond. They have their own way of understanding, and 
I cannot dare call their way wrong. These beliefs are simply different from 
how I see and understand life, sometimes fundamentally so. As a Christian, 
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obviously, l adhere uncompromisingly to the faith of the Church. But can 
that which does not make sense to me can it simply be called nonsense? Is 
that respect for the other? Should we not learn to respect and accept our 
differences? Does respecting and accepting differences not mean moving 
forward to transcend our differences? I wish to repeat, I am not searching 
for the least common denominator, facile irenicism, or simple compro- 
mise on the essential elements of the Church's faith. 

Many times l feel that there are two monologues running on parallel 
levels without one talking with another. One never listens to another. 
Both Christians and Hindus expose their religious traditions; but the pat- 
tern of their thought, vocabulary, concepts, logical thinking, and so on is 
so different. I ask: how is Jesus Christ the universal Saviour of all, while at 
the same time there is a growing positive attitude to the possibility of sal- 
vation in and through other religions? 

What then, does “concretely respecting and accepting our differences” 
mean? It does not mean at all to change the essence of our respective reli- 
gions. It means making sincere and committed efforts to understand one 
another and command respect for what one believes. As long as this free- 
dom to believe according to one's own religion does not infringe on the 
freedom of others, as long as it does not threaten the existence of others, 
as long as it does not hinder others from practising their religious tradi- 
tion, then I am really respecting and accepting the differences. 

The time has come to move from attitudes of justification of our posi- 
tions and fixed ways of looking at things to enter into frank and open 
dialogue by listening to the tradition of the other as the other understands 
it and to discover how the Spirit is at work everywhere. We must see how 
the Spirit of God is secretly and undeniably present in this millennia old 
tradition such as Hinduism. In the course of our dialogue, the Hindu 
believer comments upon concepts which are similar to Christianity, for 
example, the concept of God”s appearance on earth, the concept of grace, 
sacraments, and similarities between the Christian Trinity and the Hindu 
ultimate reality—but all this, it was legitimately felt, could be left to the 
work of dialogue that is endorsed and commended at the end of the arti- 
cle, that is, “the Church therefore has this exhortation for her sons: pru- 
dently and lovingly, through dialogue and collaboration with the followers 
of other religions, and in witness of Christian faith and life, acknowledge, 
preserve, and promote the spiritual and moral goods found among these 
men, as well as the values in their society and culture” (NA 2). 
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Is it not possible to reformulate the essence of the faith of the Church 
in the light of our dialogue for 50 years, without diluting it (essence of the 
faith of the Church) or compromising it, without failing to manifest 
respect to the other and, showing with utmost sincerity that the Church 
truly listens in order to understand the other. Attempts have been made, 
particularly in Asia to this effect.*? The whole Church needs to re-look and 
critically re-evaluate those efforts without stifling what the Spirit says to 
the Church (Rev 2-3). 


32See the work of Federation of Asian Bishops” Conference: Gaudencio Rosales and 
C.G. Arevalo, eds., For All the People of Asia (Manila: Claretian, 1997); also available at 
http: //www.fabc.org/pub_pl.html+ 
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CHAPTER 5 


Nostra Aetate: Where It Has Taken Us; 
Where We Still Need to Go 


John T. Pawlikowski, O.S.M. 


INTRODUCTION 


Fifty years ago Vatican 11's groundbreaking document Nostra Aetate, 
together with its documents on ecumenical relations and religious lib- 
erty, provided the impetus for a substantial renovation of relationships 
among the various Christian churches and, more broadly, perceptions of 
other religious traditions, Judaism in particular, within the churches. 
While Nostra Aetate was a document addressed primarily to the global 
Catholic community, its influence clearly extended beyond the borders of 
Catholicism. 

While Nostra Aetate grew out of the historic encounter between the 
French Jewish historian Jules Isaac, who lost much of his family in the 
Holocaust, and Pope St. John XXIUL, it effectively wiped clean the classical 
view in the Catholic Church and beyond of other religions which had 
been characterized by highly negative stereotypes of these faith communi- 
ties and spiritual traditions. The first three chapters of Nostra Aetate have 
generated a substantially new template with regard to other religious 
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traditions, one that is far more positive in its outlook than what had been 
the case for centuries. Chapter 4 of the document does the same for 
Christian images of Jews and Judaism. While Nostra Aetate neither solved 
some basic questions such as missionizing people from other faith tradi- 
tions nor reflected in any significant way on possible theological links with 
these religions, Islam and Judaism in particular, it did acknowledge some 
truth in these religious communities and affirmed the importance of 
dialogue with their religious leaders. This represented a marked contrast 
with the longstanding outlook within the churches, often visible in their 
basic educational materials, which spoke of these religious communities in 
negative, sometimes even contemptuous language and basically saw them 
as “enemies” of Christianity. A new day was indeed dawning. Even a rather 
conservative Catholic episcopal leader such as Archbishop Charles Chaput 
of Philadelphia, in an address to Jewish representatives in that city, empha- 
sized the transformative effect of Nostra Aetate: “So I really believe we are 
living in a new and unique moment in Catholic-Jewish relations. And 
Catholics will never be able to go back to the kind of systematic prejudice 
that marked the past.”* 

There is no doubt that Nostra Aetate generated a wholesale reversal in 
Catholic attitudes toward Judaism and the Jewish People when compared 
with centuries past. We should never underestimate the powerful, very 
positive redefinition of Catholicism”s relationship with the Jewish people 
brought about by this declaration. And while the situation is more com- 
plex in many separate denominations that make up global Protestantism, 
similar changes in global Christianity have also generated some reversal of 
classical Jewish views of the churches as inherently anti-Semitic and guilty 
of idolatrous faith statements and practice. The document Dabru Emet 
developed by four leading Jewish scholars associated with the three major 
branches of Judaism and signed by hundreds of rabbis is but one example 
of change on the Jewish side.? Not all pre-Vatican II viewpoints on 
Judaism have completely disappeared, especially from liturgical celebra- 
tion. Even Pope Francis, despite his long positive involvement with the 
Jewish community in Argentina, has lapsed into classical stereotypes about 
the Pharisees and Jewish responsibility for the death of Jesus on a few 


1 Archbishop Charles Chaput, “Address to Jewish Leaders,” (Philadelphia, July 11, 2013); 
www.ccjr.us/news/1247-chaput201311. 

2 For the text of Dabru Emet together with Jewish and Christian commentaries, see Tikva 
Erymer-Kensky, David Novak, Peter Ochs, David Fox Sandmel and Michael A. Signer, eds. 
Christianity in Jewish Terms (Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 2000). 
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occasions, stereotypes that have not passed by without notice or protest.* 
So as we celebrate the genuine and deep-seated accomplishments of the 
past 50 years there is still work for us in the dialogue in combatting what 
remains of the classical stereotyping of Jews and Judaism. 

Overall we can say that during the last 50 years we have come to recog- 
nize and acknowledge the stereotypes of Jews and Judaism that infiltrated 
Christian teaching and preaching over the centuries that have played a 
major role in fomenting humanly destructive forms of antisemitism. We 
have also removed most of these stereotypes from our basic teaching 
materials in Catholicism. Unfortunately some still remain. And the per- 
spective of Nostra Aetate has had only minimal impact on our liturgical 
texts and modes of celebration.* Finally we have created strong personal 
and inter-institutional relationships that have managed to withstand sev- 
eral major conflicts. 

Despite the long, positive path that Jews and Christians have walked 
together in the last half-century and the switch in the basic template for 
Christian-Jewish relations, we need to ask whether the movement of rec- 
onciliation launched by Nostra Aetate has lived up to its full promise? The 
answer is “not quite.” Chapter 4 of Nostra Aetate, as well as many of the 
companion documents from other churches, built their arguments for a 
new vision of the Church's relationship with the Jewish People on three 
foundational premises: (1) Jews were not collectively responsible for the 
murder of Jesus, (2) as a result, Jews cannot be portrayed as exiled from 
the original covenantal relationship with God, and (3) Jesus drew posi- 
tively from the Jewish tradition of his time in his preaching. 

These three new perspectives which put to rest the incendiary views of 
Jews and Judaism so commonplace in the patristic writings have certainly 
provided a good building block for a new theological understanding 
between the two faith communities. But when we consider that some have 


3 Most significantly, the former chief rabbi of Milan, Giuseppe Laras, penned an open letter 
criticizing both Francis and the Italian Biblical Association for a recent conference entitled 
“Israel, People ofa Jealous God.” 11 Foglio, March 10, 2017. 

1Cf. Liam Tracey, O.S.M., “Liturgical Reform and Renewal in the Roman Catholic 
Church and Its Impact on Christian-Jewish Relations,” in Gilbert S. Rosenthal, ed., Jubilee 
for All Time: The Copernican Revolution in Jewish-Christian Relations (Eugene, OR: 
Pickwick, 2014), 165-181. In 2015, The Catholic Theological Union devoted its Rabbi 
Hayim Perelmuter Annual Conference and Shapiro Lecture to this theme; for reflections on 
those events, see Richard McCarron, with Eileen Crowley and John Pawlikowski, O.S.M., 
“Worshipping in a Religiously Plural Age—Catholic and Jewish Reflections,” Worship 89, no. 
5 (September 2015): 386-393; see also additional articles in the same issue. 
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hailed Nostra Aetate as the most radical change in the ordinary magiste- 
rium of the church to emerge from Vatican 1,? we do well to ask whether 
its profound theological implications have been integrated into Catholic 
systematic theology. The response, regrettably, must be “not very much.” 
Hence I would like to focus on what has happened in Christian theology 
with the new vision of the church's relationship with the Jewish People. 


A "THEOLOGICAL RESPONSE EMERGES 


Over the years since Vatican Il, a small cadre of individual Christian schol- 
ars, and a few institutional church leaders such as Cardinal Walter Kasper 
and Cardinal Joseph Bernardin of Chicago, have tried to reformulate basic 
Christian self-understanding in the key areas of Christology and ecclesiol- 
ogy. There have also been some attempts by theologians such as Johannes 
Metz and Jiirgen Moltmann to reflect on the impact of the Holocaust on 
Christian theology. This theological effort took on some steam in the first 
decade or so after Vatican II, but has waned somewhat in recent years. 
Scholars involved in this effort included Monika Hellwig,* Franz Mussner,” 
Clemens Thoma,* and Paul van Buren,? who produced a trilogy outlining 
a fundamentally new theological vision of the church's relationship with 
the Jewish People in which the term “Israel” was defined as including; 


“Gregory Baum, an official expert at Vatican II who had a hand in some of the carliest 
formulation of what became Nostra Aetate, suggested that this claim could be argued with 
regard to the Council's acknowledgement of the spiritual status of Judaism. “The Social 
Context of American Catholic Theology,” Proceedings of the Catholic Theological Society of 
America 41 (1986): 87. 

$ Monika Hellwig, “Christian Theology and the Covenant of Israel,” Journal of Ecumenical 
Studies 7 (Winter 1970): 37-51; “Erom the Jesus Story to the Christ of Dogma,” in 
Antisemitism and the Foundations of Christianity, ed. Alan T. Davies (New York: Paulist 
Press, 1979), 118-136. 

"Franz Mussner, Tractate on the Jews: The Significance of Judaism for Christian Fnith, 
trans. Leonard Swidler (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984); also cf. Franz Mussner, “Erom Jesus 
the “Prophet” to Jesus the “Son,” in Three Ways to One God: The Enith Experience in Judaism, 
Christianity and Islam, ed. Abdold Javad Falaturi, Jacob J. Petuchowski, and Walter Stolz, 
eds., (New York: Crossroad, 1987), 76-85. 

8 Clemens Thoma, A Christian Theology of Judaism, trans. Helga Croner (New York: 
Paulist, 1980). 

2Paul M. Van Buren, A Christian Theology of the People of Israel: A Theology of the Jewish- 
Christian Reality, Part 2 (New York: Seabury, 1983). 
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both Jews and Christians. Others such as Mary Boys,'” Kendall Soulen,'* 
and myself? have contributed to this ongoing theological discussion. Each 
of us has added valuable perspectives, but no one has yet produced an 
interpretation that has caught the attention of a significant segment of 
the Christian theological community. So, with regard to theology, a new 
understanding of the Christian-Jewish relationship that has been fully 
integrated in the primary theological assertions of Christianity remains in 
its infancy. The only major change (and this is not to be underestimated) 
is the perspectival reversal from a classical theology of Jewish covenantal 
exclusion after the Christ Event to a theology of continued Jewish cove- 
nantal inclusion. There has also been some movement away from a sim- 
plistic linear model of the Christian-Jewish relationship (though that 
remains a strong thematic in liturgy) toward a more parallel depiction of 
the relationship. 

A few institutional and group attempts to grapple with Baum's central 
theological challenge have occurred since Vatican II. The Rhineland 
Synod of the Evangelical Church in Germany produced a major statement 
in 1980 that unfortunately was rejected by other synods of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany,!'* and the Leuenberg Church Fellowship of the 
Reformation churches in Europe released a comprehensive study of the 
church and Israel in 2001.!* More recently, a group of theologians con- 
vened with support from Cardinal Kasper in his capacity as President of 
the Holy See”s Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews. They 
completed a five-year theological study in 2011 centered on the extremely 
important question “How might we Christians in our time reaffirm our 
faith claim that Jesus Christ is the savior of all humanity even as we affirm 


10 Mary Boys, Redeeming Our Sacred Story: The Death of Jesus and the Relations Between 
Jews and Christians, (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 2013); Has God Only One Blessing? Judaism 
asa Source of Christian Self- Understanding (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 2000). 

"R. Kendall Soulen, The God of Israel and Christian Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1996). 

PJohn T. Pawlikowski, O.S.M., Christ in the Light of the Christinn-Jewish Dialogue 
(Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2011); Restating the Catholic Church"s Relationship with the 
Jewish People: The Challenge of Super-Sessionary Theology (Lewiston, NY: Edward Mellen 
Press, 2013). 

18 Cf. K. Hannah Holtschneider, The 1980 Statement of the Rhineland Synod: A Landmark 
in Christian-Jewish Relations in Germany (Cambridge, UK: CJCR Press, 2002). 

ML guenberg Church Fellowship, Church and Israel: A Contribution from the Reformation 
Churches in Europe to the Relationship between Christians and Jews, ed. Helmut Schwier 
(Erankfurt am Main: Verlag Otto Lembeck, 2011). 
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Israel's continuing covenantal life with God?” A book emerged from this 
consultation in English and Italian, titled Christ Jesus and the Jewish People 
Today: New Explorations of Theological Relationships.'* 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the United States two parallel documents appeared at the beginning of 
the new century. One came from the ecumenical Christian Scholars Group 
on Christian-Jewish Relations called Christianity Sacred Obligation. 
It affirmed ten basic theses about the Christian-Jewish relationship, includ- 
ing Judaism's continuity as a living faith, the recognition that the contin- 
ued covenantal inclusion ofthe Jewish People impacts Christian notions of 
salvation, and a rejection of any targeted efforts at converting Jews to 
Christianity. ** 

The second statement came in the form of a study document produced 
for the ongoing official Catholic-Jewish dialogue. Some of the same schol- 
ars involved in Christianity's Sacred Obligation contributed to this docu- 
ment known as Reflections on Covenant and Mission. lt was released 
together with a parallel Jewish text on the same questions, but the Jewish 
text was quickly judged as inadequate by the Jewish leadership and 
removed from the dialogue table.” 

Reflections on Covenant and Mission affirmed the ongoing validity of 
the Jewish covenant and also rejected conversionist efforts directed toward 
the Jewish community. But very quickly the statement brought about a 
storm of controversy led by the late Cardinal Avery Dulles, S.J., himself a 
distinguished theologian who carried great weight among American bish- 
ops as well as in Vatican circles.!* Dulles fundamentally questioned whether 
Vatican II had clearly affirmed Jewish covenantal continuity after the 


15 Philip Cunningham et al., eds., Christ Jesus and the Jewish People Today: New Explorations 
of Theological Interrelationships (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2013). 

lé For the text of A Sacred Obligation with commentaries by members of the Christian 
Scholars Group, cf. Mary C. Boys, ed., Seeing Judaism Anew: Christianitys Sacred Obligation 
(London: Rowman € Littlefield, 2005). 

United States Catholic Conference of Bishops, Committee on Ecumenical and 
Interreligious Affairs and the National Council of Synagogues, “Reflections on Covenant 
and Mission,” Origins 32 (September 5, 2002): 218-224. 

18 Cardinal Avery Dulles, S.J., “Evangelization and the Jews,” with a response by Mary 
C. Boys, Philip Cunningham and John T. Pawlikowski, O.S.M., America 187 (October 21, 
2002): 8-16. 
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coming of Christ, arguing in part that we had to return to the seemingly 
negative judgments in this regard found in the Letter to the Hebrews, a 
scriptural text Nostra Aetate never cited. In 2005, in an address given at 
the official commemoration of the 40th anniversary of Nostra Aetate, 
Dulles further pursued this questioning of Judaism”s continued covenantal 
involvement greatly angering many of the longtime Jewish leaders in the 
dialogue such as Rabbi Irving Greenberg who were present at the com- 
memoration. It is interesting to note that both Cardinal Kasper and 
Cardinal William Keeler (who chaired the US Bishops” Committee on 
Catholic-Jewish Relations) absented themselves from Dulles” presentation 
even though they were part of the commemoration. Some years later 
Cardinal Kasper remarked that in his view, the remarks of Pope Benedict 
XVI during his visit to the synagogue in Rome with his stress on Judaism 
as a living faith from which Christianity could draw important spiritual 
insights, including from Jewish postbiblical texts, represented a definite 
rejection of Dulles” perspective.*” 

The controversy over Reflections on Covenant and Mission erupted 
anew several years after the original critique of the document by Cardinal 
Dulles. In 2009 the doctrinal office of the US Conference of Catholic 
Bishops together with its Committee on Ecumenical and Interreligious 
Affairs released a joint statement on the document which claimed that the 
text did not reflect official Catholic teaching in several areas, most espe- 
cially on the matter of the necessity of Jewish conversion. The document 
was signed by Cardinal Francis George, O.M.I, of Chicago, then President 
of the Bishop?s Conference, and had the endorsement of Archbishop 
Wilton Gregory of Atlanta who was serving as the Chair of the Bishop”s 
Committee on Catholic-Jewish Relations.?% 

The original version of the critique elicited an extremely negative reac- 
tion from all major branches of Judaism as it appeared to link dialogue 
with a direct effort to convert Jews. This strong, coordinated response 


12 For the text of Pope Benedict XVP's address at the synagogue in Rome, cf. AAS 102, no. 
2 (2010): 100-106. 

The USCCB's “A Note on Ambiguities Contained in “Reflections on Covenant and 
Mission”,” the letter from the combined Jewish leadership (Orthodox, Conservative, 
Reform) to the bishops expressing deep concern, and the bishop”s response and clarification 
can be found in the Dialogika section of the website of the Council of Centers for Christian- 


Jewish Relations, www.ccjr.us. This exchange took place in the Summer and Fall of 2009. 
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from the church”s dialogue partners led to a quick decision on the part of 
the leadership of the Bishops” Conference to revise the critique. Cardinal 
George organized a small group of bishops to undertake a revision over a 
period of months. The revised text issued in October 2009 disconnected 
dialogue and evangelization but did not address the question of any con- 
versionist efforts directed toward Jews outside the context of the dialogue. 
This had been one of the major points raised in the original Jewish reac- 
tion, along with the coupling of dialogue and evangelization. The Jewish 
leadership accepted the revision and did not press the bishops on the evan- 
gelization of Jews as such—in my opinion they should have pressed the 
issue with their episcopal interlocutors further toward conclusion rather 
than letting it lie on the table, so to speak. 

The controversy has made it clear that the issue of evangelization 
remains largely unresolved in Catholicism and most Protestant denomina- 
tions, particularly with the current emphasis on the “new evangelization” 
within global Catholicism. I find few scholars promoting this new evange- 
lization grappling in any significant way with the interreligious dimen- 
sions of the issue. Can we evangelize and promote authentic dialogue as 
well? The Vatican has developed some statements on this linkage in recent 
years but in my judgment these statements have not adequately resolved 
the issue. Or, to express concerns that some have in the strongest terms, 
as my former colleague at the Catholic Theological Union and now direc- 
tor of interreligious relations at the Anti-Defamation League David 
Sandmel once remarked to me, when all is said and done, evangelization 
in some contexts could even be interpreted as a “soft” form of genocide 
because it, if successful, would obliterate the religious other. Ultimately 
the issue of evangelization requires a reconsideration of the meaning of 
ecclesiology in our day. One simply cannot reconcile the question of evan- 
gelization and dialogue as easily as some in the churches think, including 
some in the Vatican.? 


21 The two principal Vatican statements on mission and dialogue, Pope St. John Paul IPs 
Encyclical Letter Redemptoris Missio and the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue”s 
Dialogue and Proclamation can be found in William R. Burrows, ed., Redemption and 
Dialogue: Reading Redemptoris Missio and Dialogue and Proclamation (Maryknoll: Orbis, 
1993). I have addressed this question in “Mission and Dialogue in Contemporary 
Catholicism,” Modern Believing 51, no. 3 (July 2010): 47-55. 
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"THE CONTRIBUTION OF BIBLICAL STUDIES 


One of the most remarkable transformations in scholarship generated as 
part of the fundamental reconsideration of the early Christian-Jewish rela- 
tionship, a transformation that impacts significantly on Christian theologi- 
cal identity, is to be found in the area of biblical studies. Beginning in the 
1980s there arose a movement often termed the “Parting of the Ways” 
scholarship. Early participants in this movement included John Gager, 
Robin Scroggs, and the late Anthony Saldarini. Back in 1986, Scroggs, a 
professor at Chicago Theological Seminary at the time and subsequently 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York, summarized the essential 
components of this new vision. As Scroggs saw the situation in the time of 
Jesus and soon thereafter, the following realities shaped the relationship 
between the church and the Jewish community: (1) the movement begun 
by Jesus and continued after his death in Palestine can best be described as 
a reform movement within the Jewish community of the time; (2) the 
Pauline missionary movement as Paul understood it was a Jewish mission 
that focused on the gentiles as the proper object of God's call to God”s 
people; (3) prior to the end of the Jewish war with the Romans in 70 C.E., 
there was no such reality as “Christianity.” Followers of Jesus did not have 
a self-understanding of themselves as a religion over and against Judaism. 
A distinct Christian identity began to emerge only after the Jewish-Roman 
war; and (4) the later portions of the Second Testament all show some 
signs of a movement toward separation, but they also generally retain 
some contact with their original Jewish matrix.? 

Anthony Saldarini added to this picture presented by Scroggs. In vari- 
ous essays he underlined the continuing presence of the “followers of the 
Way” within the wide tent that was the Jewish community of the time. 
Saldarini especially underscored the ongoing nexus between Christian the- 
ology and practice in the Eastern sectors of the church and Judaism, a 
reality that is often ignored in Western theological discussions.? 


2 Robin Scroggs, “The Judaizing of the New Testament,” Chicago Theological Seminary 
Register 76, no. 3 (Winter 1986): 36-45. 

2 Anthony J. Saldarini, “Jews and Christians in the First Two Centuries: The Changing 
Paradigm,” Shofar 10 (1992): 32-43; “Christian Anti-Judaism: The First Century Speaks to 
the Twenty-First Century,” The Joseph Cardinal Bernardin Jerusalem Lecture 1999 
(Chicago: Archdiocese of Chicago, the American Jewish Committee, Spertus Institute of 
Jewish Studies, and the Jewish United Fund /Jewish Community Relations Council, 1999). 
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The initial scholarship on the first several centuries of the Common Era 
has been advanced by an increasing number of other scholars, both 
Christian and Jewish.?* John Meier, for example, argues that from a careful 
examination of New Testament evidence, Jesus must be seen as presenting 
himself to the Jewish community of his time as an eschatological prophet 
and miracle worker in the likeness of Elijah. According to Meier, Jesus was 
not interested in creating a separatist sect or holy remnant along the lines 
of the Qumran sect, but he did envision the development of a special reli- 
gious community within Israel. The idea that this community “within 
Israel would slowly undergo a process of separation from Israel as it pur- 
sued a mission to the Gentiles in this present world —the long term result 
being that his community would become predominantly Gentile itself— 
finds no place in Jesus” message or practice.”2 And David Frankfurter has 
insisted that within the various “clusters” of groups that included Jews and 
Christians there existed a “mutual influence persisting through late antig- 
uity. There is evidence for a degree of overlap that, all things considered, 
threatens every construction of an historically distinct “Christianity” before 
at least the mid-second century.”?* Finally, Paula Fredericksen even ques- 
tions the use of the term “Parting of the Ways.” For her the term is 
unhelpful because it implies two solid blocks of believers when in fact the 
various groups were intertwined for several centuries.” 

The “Parting of the Ways” scholarship has certainly implanted the 
notion of Jesus” fundamental Jewishness in Christian consciousness. But 
the question remains, what impact does this recognition of Jesus” Jewishness 


2 Adam H. Becker and Annette Yoshiro Reed, eds., The Ways That Never Parted: Jews and 
Christians in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages. Texts and Studies in Judaism +95 
(Túbingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003); also cf. Matt Jackson-McCabe, ed., Jewish Christianity 
Reconsidered: Rethinking Ancient Groups and Texts (Minneapolis: Augsburg/Fortress, 
2007); Dabian Udoh, ed., Redefining First Century Jewish and Christian Identities: Essays in 
Honor of Ed Parish Sanders (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2008); 
Herschel Shanks, ed., Partings: How Judaism and Christianity Became Two (Washington: 
Biblical Archeology Society, 2013); and Zev Garber, ed., Teaching the Historical Jesus: Issues 
and Exegesis (London: Routledge, 2015). 

John P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus. Volume 3: Companions 
and Competitors (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2008), 251. 

26 David Frankfurter, “Beyond Jewish Christianity: Continuing Religious Subcultures of 
the Second and Third Centuries and Their Documents,” in Becker and Reed, The Ways That 
Never Parted, 132. 

2 Paula Frederiksen, “What Parting of the Ways? Jews, Gentiles, and the Ancient 
Mediterranean City,” in Becker and Reed, The Ways That Never Parted, 35-64. 
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have for Christian theological reflection, especially in the area of 
Christology? Thus far, certainly for some Christian scholars, the answer has 
to be “not much.” A Christian scholar such as Wesley Ariarajah, formerly 
of the World Council of Churches, speaking at a WCC co-sponsored 
Christian-Jewish dialogue at Temple Emmanuel in New York some years 
ago, called the effort to return Jesus to his original Jewish context a “futile 
attempt” in terms of Christian faith expression in a non-Western context. 
While Ariarajah does not deny Jesus's Jewish roots, he argued that those 
roots bear little or no significance for theological statements in Asian and 
other non-Western countries. For him it is far more important to relate 
Jesus to Buddhist thought.? 

In my view the argument offered by Ariarajah is incomplete. 1 agree 
that we need to inculturate the teachings of Jesus and how we ultimately 
present his mission in theological language and that relating our teachings 
about Christ to other religious traditions ought to be a priority for the 
church. But I profoundly disagree that we can present the authentic mean- 
ing of Jesus”s teachings and how the early theological tradition about his 
person and ministry arose without situating him in his profoundly Jewish 
context. The process of reinserting Jesus into his actual Jewish context, 
including the theological implications of this process, still remains in an 
embryonic state.? 

One other implication of the “Parting of the Ways” scholarship has to 
do with our perspective on Paul and his writings. The Pauline corpus has 
had a pervasive influence on much of Christian theology, Christology in 
particular, especially within Protestant communities. And that recent 
scholarship has literally turned much of the classical understanding of Paul, 
an understanding that has served as a bedrock for Christological interpre- 
tation, on its head. Paul is now seen as standing far more within the con- 
text of the Judaism of his day than previous Christologies had imagined. 


Wesley Ariarajah, “Towards a Fourth Phase in Christian-Jewish Relations: An Asian 
Perspective,” unpublished paper, Conference on Christian-Jewish Dialogue, Temple 
Emmanuel, New York, co-sponsored by the Center for Interreligious Understanding and the 
Office of Interreligious Affairs of the World Council of Churches, November 2003. For a 
rather different Asian perspective, cf. Peter Phan, “Jews and Judaism in Asian Theology: 
Historical and Theological Perspectives,” Gregorianum 86 (2005): 806-836. 

22 On Jesus as Jew, cf. Hans Hermann Henrix, “The Son of God Became Human as a Jew: 
Implications of the Jewishness of Jesus for Christology,” in Cunningham et al., Christ Jesus 
and the Jewish People Today, 114-143; Barbara Meyer, “The Dogmatic Significance of Christ 
Being Jewish,” in Cunningham et al., Christ Jesus and the Jewish People Today, 144-163. 
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To argue, as many have done over the centuries, that Pauline thought 
represents the ultimate break between the church and the synagogue, 
including at the level of theology, is increasingly being challenged by the 
emerging new scholarship on Paul.% 


PAPAL AND CURIAL REFLECTIONS 


In addition to the scholarly developments just described, there also have 
been important papal reflections on the theology of the Christian-Jewish 
relationship. On a number of occasions St. John Paul II spoke of an inher- 
ent bond between Jews and Christians. A quotation from his visit to the 
Great Synagogue of Rome in 1986 is but one example of his emphasis on 
this theme: “The Church of Christ discovers her “bond” with Judaism by 
“searching into her mystery” (NA 4). The Jewish religion is not “extrinsic” 
to us, but in a certain way “intrinsic” to our own religion. With Judaism, 
therefore, we have a relationship which we do not have with any other 
religion. ”9! 

And in his acclaimed Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Gaudium (The 
Joy of the Gospel), Pope Erancis speaks in much the same tones: “We hold 
the Jewish people in special regard because their covenant with God has 
never been revoked, for “the gifts and the call of God are irrevocable” 
(Rom 11:29). The Church, which shares with Jews an important part of 
the sacred Scriptures, looks upon the people of the covenant and their 
faith as one of the sacred roots of her own Christian identity (cf. Rom 
11:16-18). As Christians, we cannot consider Judaism as a foreign reli- 
gion; nor do we include Jews among those called to turn from idols and 
to serve the true God (cf. 1 Thes 1:9).>* 

These theological affirmations by Popes John Paul II and Francis raise 
for Christians today the question as to whether Judaism, especially its texts 
and traditions, needs to be seen as an “in house” resource for the expres- 
sion of the Christian belief. Put another way, how much do we need to 


20 On new perspectives on Paul and Judaism, cf. various essays in Reimund Bieringer and 
Didier Pollefeyt, eds., Paul and Judaism: Crosscurrents in Pauline Exegesis and the Study of 
Jewish-Christian Relations (London: TT Clark International, 2012). 

¿LAAS 78 (1986): 1117-1123; for an English translation, see John Paul IL, Spiritual 
Pilgrimage: Texts on Jews and Judaism 1979-1995 (New York: Crossroad and ADL, 1995). 

32 Pope Francis, Apostolic Exhortation Evangelíi Gaudium, AAS 105, no. 12 (2013): 
1019-1137, no. 247; for an English translation, see The Joy of the Gospel (Washington, DC: 
United States Conference of Catholic Bishops, 2013). 
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“re-Judaize” Christianity to bring it into conformity with these papal 
perspectives? A few theologians such as Johann Baptist Metz have argued 
for the necessity of such integration into Christian faith today.** And Pope 
Benedict XVI in his address at the Rome synagogue spoke of the useful- 
ness of certain postbiblical Jewish resources for the articulation of Christian 
faith.** But by and large the issue has been ignored in Christian theologi- 
cal circles. 

Among the most recent addition to the collection of papal/Vatican 
documents on Catholic-Jewish Relations was “The Gifts and The Calling 
of God are Irrevocable” (Rom 11:29): A Reflection on Theological Issues 
Pertaining to Catholic-Jewish Relations for the 50th Jubilee of Nostra 
Aetate? (No. 4).* This document, released by the Holy See”s Commission 
for Religious Relations with the Jews began by acknowledging that it is 
not a magisterial statement, but simply a set of reflections on what had 
been accomplished in the past 50 years. The fact that it was released sev- 
eral weeks after the actual 50th anniversary of Nostra Aetate led to some 
speculation that the document encountered roadblocks placed by staff in 
the Congregation for Doctrine of the Faith, or in the Vatican Secretariat 
of State, or perhaps dissenting voices in both. The emphasis on its non- 
magisterial status may well have indicated a compromise that allowed for 
its release. 

The principle theological sections are +2 (“The special theological sta- 
tus of Jewish-Catholic dialogue”), +3 (“Revelation in history as “Word of 
God” in Judaism and Christianity”), +5 (“The universality of salvation in 
Jesus Christ and God”s unrevoked covenant with Israel”), and +6 (“The 
Church”s mandate to evangelize in relation to Judaism”). These sections 
make some important points about the Catholic-Jewish relationship from 
a theological perspective. They strongly emphasize the uniqueness of the 
Catholic-Jewish encounter given Christianity?s rootage in Judaism. They 
acknowledge that the separation between the two faith communities was 
an extended process and was not completed for several centuries after the 
death of Jesus. Also rejected in Section +5 in particular is the notion ofany 
organized effort to convert Jews. Gods covenant with Jews is irrevocable 


33 Johannes Baptist Metz, “Facing the Jews: Christian Theology After Auschwitz,” in 
Elisabeth Schussler-Fiorenza and David Tracy, eds., The Holocaust as Interruption. Concilium 
175 (Edinburgh: TXT Clark, 1984), 27. 

34 Cf. note 19 above. 

35 The text can be found at www.vatican.va/roman_curia/pontifical_councils/chrstuni/ 
relations-jews-docs/rc_pc_chrstuni_doc_20151210_ebraismo-nostra-aetate_en.html. 
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and continues in force. This is a direct challenge to those instances of clas- 
sical Christian theology which argued that by rejecting Jesus, Jews were 
cast from the covenantal relationship and replaced therein by Christians. 
The document undercuts all validity to the claim by the late Cardinal 
Dulles that Nostra Aetate is ambiguous on that issue. 

Most of these points have already been accepted by most within the 
dialogue though are important assertions for the church as a whole. In my 
judgment the document does not break much, if any, new ground. The 
strong claim of the document for the utter uniqueness of the Catholic- 
Jewish relationship will need to be tempered somewhat in the coming 
years and this dialogue can no longer stand in splendid isolation from the 
wider dialogue of the world”s religions. The document does not really 
grapple with the implications of this new understanding of the church's 
relations with the Jewish people. It pours new wine into old wineskins 
without really analyzing whether those classical wineskins can sustain this 
new vision. I think they cannot do so without major modifications. On the 
issue of converting Jews the document's rejection of organized proselytiz- 
ing of Jews, while not a completely new perspective, does strengthen this 
point in public perception. It has been the most quoted section of the 
document in the international press, both religious and secular, and the 
main point that the Jewish leaders have taken from the document. But as 
some Jews have astutely pointed out, the document only rejects organized 
proselytizing and not the need for Jewish conversion as such. And the title 
and thrust of Pope Benedict's Good Friday prayer for the Jews in the 
Extraordinary Form (i.e., the rite in Latin) remains in place with its clear- 
cut conversionist thrust. If this new document can truly engender a sus- 
tained conversation between Jews and Catholics on some of these points 
then it will be viewed as a major contribution. Ifnot, it will remain a docu- 
ment only of passing interest in a short time. 

These perspectives pose a challenge for Jewish religious thought as 
well. I raised this challenge in an essay in Moment magazine some years 
ago.*% Can Christianity speak of an inherent bond with Judaism if no such 
understanding is to be found in Jewish theological circles? Bondedness 
cannot be a one-way street. In a briefresponse to my chapter the prominent 


3 John Pawlikowski, O.S.M., “Rethinking Christianity: A Challenge to Jewish Attitudes,” 
Moment 15, no. 3 (August 1990): 36-39; A Response by Irving Greenberg, “Jews have 
thought little about the spiritual dignity of other faiths,” 39. 
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Jewish scholar Irving Greenberg acknowledged the validity of my ques- 
tion but went on to say that few Jews have thought about other religions, 
especially their positive significance. In his mind this remains an unfilled 
goal in Jewish theology. I suspect that the issue of theological bondedness 
and a mutually explored understanding of the continuing link between 
Judaism and Christianity will have to clarify whether the two religions are 
intertwined within a single covenantal framework that makes their rela- 
tionship quite different from the relationship either has with other reli- 
gious communities or whether they exist today as two quite separate 
religions despite their ties in the past. In other words, are the findings of 
the “Parting of the Ways” scholarship permanently significant for an 
understanding of the Jewish-Christian relationship or merely information 
of an historical nature? 


PERSONAL PERSPECTIVES 


While the ecclesiological question will remain central in the theological 
discussion of the Christian-Jewish relationship, the issue above all is how 
Christianity has interpreted Jesus and his ministry over the centuries, that 
is, the Christological tradition of the churches which stands at the very 
nerve center of Christian faith expression. 1 have presented an overview of 
how some prominent Christian theologians have approached this chal- 
lenge, most recently in a new book Restating the Catholic Church's 
Relationship with the Jewish People: The Challenge of Super-Sessionary 
Theology.*” 1 will not rehearse that history here. Rather let me lay out a 
possible approach to Christology in light of the church's new perspective 
on Judaism and the Jewish people. 

As a preface, let me say that I believe this is a time when the theological 
discussion should remain open-ended. I sense in some Christian circles a 
desire to set up strict parameters for such a discussion. This will stifle cre- 
ative proposals. As Í see it, this is what Pope Paul VI had in mind with his 
1970 version of the Good Eriday prayer for the Jewish people. His prayer 
affirms the continuity of the Jewish people in the covenantal relationship 
with God without defining how this affirmation affects Christian theologi- 
cal proclamation about Christ. Such definition must emerge gradually 
from robust theological discussion rather than from ecclesial fiat. 


37 Cf. note 12 above. 
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As with other scholars such as Mussner, who authored one of the more 
comprehensive volumes on Christology within the context ofthe Christian- 
Jewish dialogue,* T believe incarnational Christology offers the best pos- 
sibility for an understanding of the Christ Event in a way that leaves 
legitimate theological space for Judaism. Let me emphasize that l am here 
speaking from the perspective of Christian theology. Jews may rightly feel 
that they do not need theological validation for their faith from Christians. 

Here we encounter a difficult challenge in any attempt to forge a post- 
supersessionist theology within the churches. Christian leaders, both 
Protestant and Catholic, have generally insisted that only a single cove- 
nantal perspective on Jewish-Christian relations is valid in order to protect 
the traditional notion of the universality of Christ. I certainly understand 
the intent of this outlook even if I feel it is somewhat too narrow. If I were 
a Jew I am rather sure 1 would not rejoice in having my religious identity 
defined via a covenant in Christ. Yet the option of two entirely separate 
covenants is equally unacceptable. It fails to take into account the increas- 
ingly emphasized notion of Jesus” fundamental roots in the Jewish com- 
munity of his day and the continuing deep-seated links between the two 
religious communities for several centuries after his death. And it would 
also ignore the strong insistence starting with St. John Paul ll and contin- 
ued by Popes Benedict XVI and Francis that Judaism is implanted in the 
very heart of Christianity. Any acceptable model will need to equally affirm 
connectedness and distinctiveness. 

In moving in the direction of Incarnational Christology as the founda- 
tion for a contemporary Christian theological perspective on the church”s 
relationship with the Jewish people, I am also rejecting the two other clas- 
sical options for Christology in Christian history: (1) Jesus as the fulfill- 
ment of messianic prophecies and (2) Jesus who spilled his blood on the 
cross to wash away human guilt and that stain of original sin. Neither of 
these two Christological options works very well in terms of creating a 
positive theological framework for the continuing covenantal role for the 
Jewish people after the Christ Event. I recognize that these Christological 
perspectives are deeply entrenched in Christian self+understanding, so it 
will not be easy to put them aside. This is particularly true for the “mes- 
sianic” interpretation of Christology that so permeates the Christian lit- 
urgy, especially in the season of Advent. But Nostra Aetate mandated the 
contemporary church to produce a theology of Christian-Jewish relations 


38 Cf. note 7 above. 
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devoid of supersessionism. And I fail to see how that solemn responsibility 
can be met in today”s church through either the *messianic” or “blood” 
Christologies. Only Incarnational Christology provides some pathway 
toward this end. The liturgical aspects of reaching this goal are daunting 
but some liturgists such as Liam Tracey, O.S.M., have begun to take us on 
this path.*? 

My current approach to the creation of a non-supersessionary 
Christology picks up much of what I have written earlier on the topic.* 
Working within an incarnational framework and with an understanding of 
the gradual development of Christological consciousness in the early 
church I would continue to maintain that what ultimately came to be rec- 
ognized with greater clarity for the first time through the ministry and 
person of Jesus was how profoundly integral humanity is to divine biogra- 
phy. This in turn implies that each human person somehow shares in 
divinity. Christ is the theological symbol, using symbol in the most pro- 
found sense of the term that the church selected to try to express this 
reality. As the later strata of the New Testament stress, this humanity 
existed in the Godhead from the very beginning. Thus in a very real sense 
we can say in accordance with Paul's classic kenotic expression of 
Christology (Phil 2:6-11) that God always had a human dimension. So, in 
many respects, one could say that what is created in humanity is the expres- 
sion of what has been an integral part ofthe Godhead eternally. The Christ 
Event was crucial, however, for the manifestation of this reality to the 
world in this regard. I could be comfortable with the term “transparent,” 
an image floated but never formally adopted by Paul van Buren.*' The 
Christ Event in this perspective gave greater transparency to the human- 
divine linkage. 


3% Liam Tracey, O.S.M., “The Affirmation of Jewish Covenantal Vitality and the Church's 
Liturgical Life,” in Cunningham et al., Christ Jesus and the Jewish People Today, 268-286; and 
“Liturgical Reform and Renewal in the Roman Catholic Church and Its Impact on Christian- 
Jewish Relations,” in A Jubilee for All Time: The Copernican Revolution in Jewish-Christian 
Relations, ed. Gilbert Rosenthal (Eugene, OR: Pickwick, 2014), 165-181. 

1% John T. Pawlikowski, O.S.M., Jesus and the Theology of Israel (Wilmington, DE: Michael 
Glazier, 1989); and Christ in the Light of Christian-Jewish Dialogue (Eugene, OR: Wipf and 
Stock, 2001). 

1 Famed for his association with the 1960s “Death of God” movement and such works as 
The Secular Meaniny of the Gospel: Based on Analysis of [ts Language (New York: Macmillan, 
1966) and his later, if lesser known, three volume work, A Theology of the Jewish Christian 
Reality: A Christian Theology of the People Israel, (New York: Seabury, 1980). 
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The above vision, let me make it clear, does not mean to equate God 
with the totality of humanity. This would represent a fundamental mis- 
reading of my approach. A gulf remains in my perspective between God 
and the human community that is forever impassable. Moreover, despite 
the intimate link with God revealed through the Christ Event, humankind 
remains equally conscious of the fact that this God is the ultimate Creator 
of the life that is shared with men and women as a gift. Nor does it mean 
that there was no uniqueness in the way humanity and divinity were united 
in Jesus. Humanity could never have come to the full awareness of the 
ultimate link between itself and God without the express revelation occa- 
sioned by the Christ Event. While this event allows humanity to experi- 
ence a new closeness with the Creator God, our humanity will never share 
the same intimacy with the divine that existed in the person of Jesus. 

In recent years 1 have made one major modification to my original ver- 
sion ofa non-supersessionist Christology. 1 would now introduce the term 
“kingdom of God” or “reign of God” more centrally into the expression 
of my Christological vision. 1 have been persuaded on this point in a par- 
ticular way as a result of the seminar exchange with Dr. Amy-Jill Levine, 
the co-editor ofthe Jewish Annotated New Testament? and other volumes 
dealing with Jesus” place in Second Temple Judaism. As a Jewish New 
Testament scholar, she sees Jesus” sense of the presence of the kingdom as 
the most distinctive aspect of his teaching. Though I might not want to 
employ the adjective “most,” there is little doubt that it was in fact a cen- 
tral mark of his preaching. But I would go on to tie this notion very 
directly with my vision of Jesus as making transparent the full linkage 
between humanity and divinity. It is the revelation of this linkage that 
makes possible the proclamation that the kingdom is already in our midst, 
even if not fully realized. The presence of the kingdom can be perceived 
both within human consciousness and human history. Here 1 would 
underscore the importance of seeing history and human consciousness as 
profoundly intertwined, a reality 1 would note that allows for some open- 
ing for theological dialogue between the biblical and Asian religious tradi- 
tions. This is a reality, I admit, that needs further elaboration as I continue 
the development of my thinking on Christology in light of the urgency of 
suppressing supersessionist thought. 


22 Amy-Jill Levine and Marc Zvi Brettler, eds., The Jewish Annotated New Testament: New 
Revised Standard Version (Oxford: University Press, 2011). 
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Here we come to a key point in terms ofa theology of Christian-Jewish 
relations. The new transparency with respect to divine presence that 1 
regard as the core of the Christ Event's revelation should not be taken as 
a full and complete vision of human salvation by itself. The Protestant 
scholar Kendall Soulen has made an invaluable contribution to the discus- 
sion of this theology when he insists that it must include as absolutely 
central the Hebrew Scriptures” vision of the immersion of God in history 
and in creation, hallmarks of the revelatory core of the Jewish covenantal 
tradition.* Both are critical to an authentic path toward a final human 
redemption. In the period prior to the endtime, however, each commu- 
nity walks a distinctive path dominated by one or the other of these two 
revelatory visions. Their paths are parallel and sometimes intersect. 
Ultimately they will coalesce, though how that will occur is known only to 
God. Even though Í am aware that he did not particularly like the term 
“paths,” I believe that this is the theological vision left us by Cardinal 
Walter Kasper in his several writings on the theological relationship 
between Jews and Christians.** 

Prior to ending this brief overview of the challenges involved in gener- 
ating a post-supersessionist theology of the Christian-Jewish relationship, 
there is need to examine the important document issued by the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission in 2001.% The document carries a supportive 
Introduction by Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger under whose jurisdiction at 
the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith the document ultimately 
fell. Released with a minimum of fanfare, this statement opens up several 
new possibilities in terms of expressing the significance of the Christ Event 
while leaving ongoing theological space for Judaism. 

The Pontifical Biblical Commission”s document, despite definite limita- 
tions in the way it portrays postbiblical Judaism, makes an important con- 
tribution to the development of a new constructive Christological 


48 Cf. Note +11. 

4 Cardinal Walter Kasper, “The Good Tree,” America 185, no. 7 (September 17, 2001); 
“Christians, Jews and the Thorny Question of Mission,” Origins 32, no. 28 (December 19, 
2004); and “Foreword,” in Cunningham et al., Christ Jesus and the Jewish People Today, 
xxvil. 

4 Pontifical Biblical Commission, The Jewish People and Their Sacred Scripture in the 
Christian Bible (Vatican City: Liberia Editrice Vaticana, 2002). For a discussion of the docu- 
ment, including my own reflections, see the special issue of The Bible Today 41, no. 3 (May/ 
June 2003). 
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understanding in the context of continuing Jewish covenantal inclusion. 
Two statements in particular are very significant for this discussion. Both 
occur in the same paragraph of the document.* 

The first is the affirmation that Jewish messianic expectations are not in 
vain. While I wish this had been worded more positively and directly 1t 
does in my view undercut the rather simplistic Christology based on 
Jesus”s supposed fulfillment of Jewish messianic prophecies that so domi- 
nates Catholic liturgical expression. This statement appears to rule in the 
continuing validity of messianic prophecies as distinctly understood within 
Judaism, thus ruling out the traditional claims by the church that Christ 
fulfilled all of them and thus is the expected Jewish messiah whom the 
Jewish people have refused to accept. Such a claim has been the core of 
supersessionist theology within Christianity. But in light of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission”s (PBC) document Jewish messianic texts as found in 
the Hebrew Scriptures represent a distinctive, but authentic, insight into 
final eschatological fulfillment. They remain an integral part of genuine 
religious hope. Here we have the seeds ofa recognition by Christian bibli- 
cal scholarship of a distinctive path to the endtime for the Jews, something 
that, as I have already mentioned, has been proposed by Cardinal Walter 
Kasper when he wrote that “if they (1.e., the Jews) follow their own con- 
science and believe in God”s promises as they understand them in their 
religious tradition they are in line with God's plan.”* Tt should also be 
noted that Cardinal Ratzinger highlighted the PBC affirmation for com- 
mendation in his introduction to the document. 

The second statement from Part IT A, +45, of the PBC*s document is 
somewhat more oblique but has the potential for being developed into an 
important theological statement. The Pontifical Biblical Commission, let 
me note, does not have theological formulation as part of its mandate. 
That task falls upon the International Theological Commission that has 
never formally addressed the theological implications of the PBC state- 
ment. In the wake of the 50th anniversary of Nostra Aetate, that might 
well be an important task for the International Theological Commission 
to place on its agenda. 


4 Pontifical Biblical Commission, The Jewish People and Their Sacred Scripture, 60. 

17 Cardinal Walter Kasper's 2002 address given at Boston College can be found on the 
website of the College”s Center for Christian-Jewish Learning, as well as the site for the 
Pontifical Council for Promoting Christian Unity, www.bc.edu/content/dam/files/ 
research_sites/cjl/texts/cjrelations/resources/articles/Kasper_6Nov02.htm 
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This key text in the PBC document reads as follows: “Like them [the 
Jews] we too live in expectation. The difference is that for us the One who 
is to come will have traits of the Jesus who has already come and is already 
present and active among us.” While this statement certainly claims mes- 
sianic fulfillment in and through Jesus, it seems to imply that this messi- 
anic fulfillment is not yet completed. Might we say that the Jewish 
eschatological vision adds something critical to complete messianic under- 
standing? A critical “trait” visible in and through Jesus might in fact be the 
enhanced transparency in our perception of the divine-human linkage that 
stands at the heart ofincarnational Christology. This statement also opens 
up in my judgment the possibility that not all authentic messianic traits 
have been made visible in and through Jesus but in fact have been better 
exposed within Jewish messianic perspective. Finally, the statement seems 
to legitimate a discussion about whether the “traits? seen by Christians in 
and through Jesus might be expressed in and through a different set of 
theological symbols. I realize that 1 am stretching the PBC?s document 
here, but isn't that what theologians are supposed to do? 

I conclude with a few additional observations, having offered a thumb- 
nail sketch of where theological discussion on the Christian-Jewish 
relationship needs to move. First of all, let me underscore that 1 believe 
Christian theologians must make an essential decision at the outset as to 
which of the Christological traditions within the church is the most appro- 
priate for building a constructive approach to the covenantal continuity of 
the Jewish people. 1 have made clear my decided preference for incarna- 
tional Christology. But I recognize that this is not an easy choice as the 
two major Christology perspectives have played a central role in defining 
Christianity over the centuries and impacting its liturgical expression. 
Christology stands at the very nerve center of Christian identity; so we 
must go slow and with appropriate caution in any major readjustment in 
our Christological outlook. 

In this chapter, I have largely written from, within, and to the Christian 
community. But 1 do believe there is also a task for Jewish religious schol- 
ars as well. Does Christianity have any theological implications for Jewish 
self expression? When Christian leaders such as the last three popes speak 
of the church's bondedness with Judaism does that at all resonate with 
Jewish theological self-understanding? And if not, would Jewish scholars 
suggest that Christians drop such language because “bondedness” cannot 
be a one-way street? And when a Jewish scholar such as Boyarin speaks of 
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Christology as ajob description already existing in Second Temple Judaism 
and thus applied to Jesus rather than invented specifically for him, is this 
merely a fringe Jewish perspective or one that may gain ascendency in the 
realm of scholarly Judaism? 


EMERGING JEwIsH PERSPECTIVES 


A further word or two is in order relative to recent developments within 
Jewish religious thought. While Jewish scholars are hardly rushing to 
embrace the investigation of the Jewish context of Jesus”s teachings and 
the theological tradition that grew up around his person, Boyarin does not 
stand totally alone in this effort. We are beginning to see a new interest in 
this subject among a handful of writers. The works of people such as Elliot 
Wolfson,* Benjamin Sommer*” and the various contributors to the vol- 
ume Teaching the Historical Jesus edited by Zev Garber” represent an 
important breakthrough in this regard given the virtual taboo on this sub- 
ject in Jewish circles just a few years ago. 

This discussion has taken a new important step recently with the publi- 
cation of a volume by Shaul Magid titled Hasidism Incarnate: Hasidism, 
Christianity and the Construction of Modern Judaism.* In this new book, 
Magid presents Hasidism as a perspective on Judaism in which the divine / 
human boundary was permeable, and sometimes even crossed. In examin- 
ing anew the Hasidic tradition, we discover, according to Magid, a resur- 
gence of the very incarnational theology that mainstream forms of Judaism 
basically rejected, in large part clearly to distinguish the Jewish tradition 
from Christianity. Within Hasidic writings God and humanity have been 
reintegrated. 

For Magid the key sources for his argument about the incarnational 
nature of Hasidism are the writings of noted rabbis such as Nachman of 


48 Elliot Wolfson, “Gazing Beneath the Veil: Apocalyptic Envisioning the End,” in 
Reinterpreting Revelation and Tradition: Jews and Christians in Conversation, ed. John 
Pawlikowski, O.S.M., and Hayim G. Perelmuter (Franklin, WI: Sheed £ Ward, 1997), 
77-103. 

% Benjamin D. Sommer, The Bodies of God and the World 0f Ancient Israel (New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 2009). 

% Zev Garber, ed., Teaching the Historical Jesus: Issues and Exegesis (London: Routledge, 
2015). 

5IShaul Magid, Hasidism Incarnate: Hasidism, Christianity and the Construction of 
Modern Judaism (Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 2015). 
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Bratzlav and Levi Yitzhak of Berdichev, to name but a couple. Their por- 
trayal of the tsaddik, the ultimate spiritual leader in the Hasidic tradition, 
as the person who intercedes between God and humanity in fact rekindles 
incarnational theology within Judaism even though Magid is careful to 
assert that Hasidic incarnationalism differs substantially from notions of 
Christology in the Christian tradition. 

Magid attempts to delineate the difference between Hasidic views of 
the tsaddik and Christian understandings about Jesus as the Christ. 
Christian theology has argued that in Jesus the word became flesh. But 
in Hasidic Judaism people such as Rabbi Nachman envisioned them- 
selves as “fleshy beings” who had been chosen to speak the word of 
God. Such language suggests, according to Magid, a certain penetration 
of the classical boundary between the divine and the human that can be 
labeled “incarnationalism.” Such an understanding is found neither in 
traditional Rabbinic literature nor even in non-Hasidic forms of Jewish 
mysticism. 

Magid acknowledges some kabbalistic influence on this Hasidic “incar- 
nationalism.” But generally speaking, non-Hasidic forms of Judaism have 
been very reluctant to acknowledge such a reality lest 1t blur the distinc- 
tion between the Jewish community and Christianity, especially in regions 
of Europe where Jewish leaders were struggling to preserve a clear sense 
of Jewish identity in the face of Christian political and social domination. 
Hasidism, as a modern Jewish movement that stood far beyond the eyes 
of Christianity, had an easier time enhancing and promoting the seeds of 
incarnationalism already present in the Kabbalah. 

Finally, the discussion about the theological relationship between Jews 
and Christians must move beyond institutional theological circles to 
embrace the growing number of people who have important spiritual links 
to both religious communities without formal ties to their institutional 
structures. The dialogue will also increasingly have to incorporate the 
Christian-Jewish theological discussion into the wider interreligious con- 
versation, Islam in particular. I have argued and will repeat that argument 
here that the Christian-Jewish dialogue has important theological conse- 
quences for the church?s discussion with other religious traditions.*? 


“There have been critics of these developments in the Christian-Jewish Relationship. 
Examples include Marc Ellis, Marck Braverman, and certain scholars connected with the 
World Council of Churches who argue that these developments have undermined justice for 
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There are those both in Jewish and Christian circles who may be appre- 
hensive about the theological challenges 1 have put before them. They 
may appear to undermine necessary boundaries among religious tradi- 
tions, between Christianity and Judaism in particular. But for me, fear is 
the enemy both of conviction and commitment. As the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission has underscored, Christians and Jews equally live in 
eschatological hope. Let that be the prevailing context, as we face the 
theological challenges in our relationship. 


the Palestinians and strongly critiqued the scholars, including myself, who have promoted 
these developments in the Christian-Jewish Relationship. Such critics have usually ignored 
some of the critical essays on the Israeli-Palestinian political situation penned by scholars in 
the dialogue, including myself. To take one example, I served as guest editor and contributed 
an article to a special issue devoted to the Palestinian-Israeli Conflict in a major interdisciplin- 
ary journal of peace studies. See Peace and Change 36, no. 4 (October 2011); for my essay, 
“Ethics in a Globalized World: Implications for the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict,” 541-555. 
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CHAPTER 6 


The Role of Ecclesial Movements 


in the Implementation of Nostra Aetate 


Roberto Catalano 


The purpose of this chapter is to study and to evaluate the role played by 
two of the Catholic Movements and Ecclesial Communities (specifically 
the Focolare Movement and the Sant'Egidio Community) in interfaith 
dialogue following the promulgation of Nostra Aetate. “These two 
Movements, the Focolare founded decades prior to the Council and the 
Sant Egidio Community founded shortly after the Council, have been 
instrumental in spreading the new spirit expressed by this document. 


NOSTRA AETATE: NOT A THEOLOGICAL DOCUMENT 
BuT A NEW ÁTTITUDE 


Nostra Aetate, which was promulgated by Pope Paul VI on 28 October 
1965, is the shortest among the documents produced by the Second 
Vatican Council. And yet, this document is among those, which in all 
probability had the strongest and longest lasting consequences for the 
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Catholic Church after the Council. Dignitatis Humanae, which focused 
on religious freedom, and Nostra Aetate, along with Gaudium et Spes, 
“make a very important trilogy whose importance has been demonstrated 
only after decades.”* From the preparatory stage, the Council seemed to 
be firmly set on an ad intra introspection as it clearly emerged from the 
vota collected from the 2812 people? who received the first questionnaire 
sent by the Preparatory Commission. Yet, surprisingly, there were a few 
signs of unexpected and prudent interest in the Council shown by Jews, 
Muslims, and Buddhists.* Long and accurate studies, which, in the last five 
decades have examined our document from different perspectives, basi- 
cally agree that Nostra Aetate does not have theological pretentions.* It 
does not even propose a theological approach, though the questions at 
stake are many and not at all marginal. Are the other religions ways to 
salvation for their followers? What is the mediating role of the Church? 
How can the uniqueness of Christ be preserved while acknowledging the 
presence of the seeds of the Word in other cultures? How can one avoid 
the danger of falling into the relativism trap? The document does not pres- 
ent answers to these burning issues. The basic tension between the unique- 
ness Of Christ and the plurality of religions remains open. But, and this is 
the real novelty, it accepts the challenge to look with a positive and open 
attitude instead of with what was until then a predominantly exclusivist 
approach. Moreover, while Nostra Aetate does not venture in suggesting 
solutions, it offers a new ground, a sort of hospitality, a “locus” where 
issues like the ones mentioned above could be addressed in a new spirit.* 
In the end it has been widely considered a pastoral document that aims at 
changing the relational identity of the Catholic Church towards people of 
other religions. It includes followers of traditional or indigenous religions, 
Hindus, Buddhists, Muslims, and, above all, Jews. They are no longer 
called pagans or heathens and they do not appear any more as enemies or 
competitors but rather companions in a common journey: we all come 
from God and we all walk towards Him (NA 1). 


' Benedict XVI, Address to the Parish Priests and Clergy of Rome, Vatican City, 14 February 
2013. 

2See Acta et Documenta Concilio Vaticano II in Francesco lannone, Una Chiesa per gli 
altri. II Concilio Vaticano IT e le religioni non cristiane (Assisi: Cittadella, 2014), 46. 

3See 11 Concilio Vaticano 11, IL, ed. Giovanni Caprile, 231, in lannone, Una Chiesa per gli 
altri, 156. 

¿See lannone, Una Chiesa per gli altri, 232. 

See ibid., 236. 
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The result is a new feeling of optimism that was immediately appreci- 
ated by theologians. Karl Rahner, S.J., for instance, reached the point of 
describing it as a more momentous change in Catholic thinking than even 
the acceptance of the notion of Episcopal collegiality.* Congar had already 
preceded Nostra Aetate, when in 1959, a few months after the Council 
was announced, he expressed his conviction that “this awareness of the 
existence of the “Others,? this need to take interest in them, is one of the most 
characteristic traits of the present generation of Christiams.”” Later, at the 
beginning of the decade after the conclusion of the Council, Joseph 
Ratzinger would state that in the relationship and dialogue with other 
religions there is at stake the sense of the possibility of our own belief.? 


FRIENDSHIP AND DIALOGUE 


As already mentioned, through the long and elaborate process that during 
the Council led to its final version, Nostra Aetate was instrumental in 
changing the approach of the Church towards the others as others.” It 
decisively contributed, in fact, at looking at the others from the viewpoint 
of their religious faith, recognizing their diversity as something essential 
and constitutive of their identity.*” The document prompted building rap- 
ports not by ignoring diversities but rather by welcoming them.'! It is a 
text which, rather than outlining reality in clear concepts, opens up an 
ideal perspective. It is an attempt to move intentions, hearts, and actions 
towards a new understanding.'? Nevertheless, in its undoubted novelty 


$See Karl Rahner, S.J., “Observations on the Problem of Anonymous Christians,” 
Theological Investigations 14 (1961), 284, quoted in Francis A. Sullivan, S.J., Salvation 
Outside the Church? Tracing the History of the Catholic Response (New York: Paulist Press, 
1992), 162. 

7 Yves Congar, O.P., “Le Concile, PÉglise et ... les Autres”, Lumiere et Vie 45 (1959), 174, 
in Mauro Velati, “Gli altri: ecumenismo e religioni,” Concilium 4 (2005), 49. 

5Toseph Ratzinger, “Il problema dell'assolutezza della via di salvezza cristiana,” in 1/ nuovo 
popolo di Dio. Questioni ecclesiologiche (Brescia: Queriniana, 1971), 391, cited in Giovanni 
Colzani, Missiologia contemporanea. II cammino evangelico delle Chiese 1945-2007 (Cinisello 
Balsamo: San Paolo, 2010), 311. 

"See Giuseppe Ruggieri, Ritrovare il Concilio (Torino: Giulio Einaudi, 2012), 108-110. 

1See Joseph Ratzinger, Many Religions One Covenant: Israel, the Church and the World 
(San Francisco, CA: Ignatius Press, 1999). 

1 See Ruggieri, Ritrovare il Concilio, 100. 

12 See John W. O”Malley, S.J., “Erasmus and Vatican Il: Interpreting the Council,” in 77 
Cristianesimo nella storia. Saggi in onore di G. Alberigo, ed. Alberto Melloni, Giuseppe 
Ruggeri, and Massimo Toschi (Bologna: Il Mulino, 1996), 194-211. 
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Nostra Aetnate follows a spirit that can be largely traced to the style of the 
entire Second Vatican Council. Pope Paul VI clarified this himself a few 
months before the conclusion of the great Church event: 


We hope the Council will be able to give definite pronouncements on the 
subjects which have been proposed as part of its program. This will not 
bring to a close all the issues regarding the Church life. In fact, the Council 
itself opened new and big ones.!* 


Some key words in Nostra Aetate characterize this change of attitude for 
the specific topic of our interest. Nostra Aetate 2 speaks of “sincere 
respect,” “dialogue,” “collaboration,” and “Christian witness,” and 
Nostra Aetate 4 underlines “fraternal dialogue.” This is a terminology in 
clear contrast with some pages of the Church”s history. What is new is a 
style that was in tune with the dialogical approach suggested to the Council 
by Paul VI himself.** It is, therefore, necessary to interpret and read Nostra 
Aetate from this perspective of openness, dialogue, and friendship, with- 
out ignoring the theological implications of the document that emerged 
in later decades. 


AFTER NOSTRA AETATE: MAGISTERIAL DOCUMENTS 
AND SYMBOLIC GESTURES 


The years that followed the Council witnessed important landmarks that 
confirmed the shift of attitude towards people of other religions that had 
taken place in the Catholic Church with the Second Vatican Council. As 
already mentioned, along with Nostra Aetate, other Council documents— 
Gaudium et Spes, Ad Gentes, Unitatis Redintegratio, and Dignitatis 
Humanae—moved in the same direction on the relationship with faithful 
of other religions. In the last five decades, this process has been further sug- 
gested by new magisterial pronouncements by the Church hierarchy. The 
list is rather long and rich: Ecclesiam Suam (released, of course, during the 
Council), Evangelí: Nuntiandi, Redemptor Hominis, Redemptoris Missio, 
Ecclesia in Asta, Dominus Lesus, without forgetting The Church and Religions: 
Dialogue and Mission and Dialogue and Proclamation, published by the 


Paul VI, Discorso al Sacro Collegio nel giorno del suo onomastico, AAS 57 (1965): 
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Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue, respectively, in 1984 and 
1991. All these magisterial pronouncements contained elements that con- 
tributed, at times even in contrasting and contradictory ways, to the process 
initiated by Nostra Aetate. 

A second element of great importance for giving evidence to the shift 
of attitude came from symbolic gestures by Paul VI and, above all, by John 
Paul II. Already during the Council, while Nostra Aetate was still at the 
centre of a hot debate, during his visit to India, Paul VI met with a group 
of representatives of different religions in Mumbai. On that occasion he 
showed a great appreciation for the local culture and for the tradition of 
the religions of sanatana dharma. 


This visit to India is the fulfilment of a long cherished desire. Yours is a land 
of ancient culture, the cradle of great religions, the home ofa nation that has 
sought God with a relentless desire, in deep meditation and silence, and in 
hymns of fervent prayer. Rarely has this longing for God been expressed 
with words... written in your sacred books many centuries before Christ: 
“From the unreal lead me to the real; from darkness lead me to light; from 
death lend me to immortality.”* 


The Pope made this prayer not only his own but an expression of the 
whole humanity.'* Above all, Paul VI crafted a road map of the new 
encounter between people of different cultures and religions in perfect 
consonance with the spirit of the future document.'” 

Pope John Paul II remains the prophet of this opening towards follow- 
ers of other religions. In the 27 years of his pontificate, he had an impres- 
sive number of meetings with people of different faiths and traditions in all 
corners of the world and performed symbolic gestures that have made 
history. One of the most significant was in Jerusalem when he placed, 
among the stones of the Western Wall, a paper with apologies to the Jewish 
people for all the suffering caused to them by Christians. Nevertheless, the 
climax of his pontificate, from the point of view of this paper, remains the 
World Day of Prayer for Peace celebrated in Assisi in 1986. Much had 
been written about and commented on that event which marked a clear 
and amazing step forward in the encounter between people of different 


l5Paul VL, Address to the Members of the Non-Christian Religions, Mumbai (India), 3 
December 1964, AAS 57 (1965): 1323. 
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faiths.** Giuseppe Ruggieri, on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the 
opening of the Second Vatican Council, wrote that John Paul IPs initia- 
tive in 1986 could not be framed in any context of the existing theology 
of religions. It was a gesture that was destined to remain unique, some- 
thing absolutely different: it clearly meant peace among religions.*? 

Benedict XVI followed a different path. In the end, notwithstanding 
problematic moments,?” he also made some contributions to the progress 
of dialogue and friendship with people of other traditions. Apart from 
symbolic gestures on the path spearheaded by his predecessor (visits to 
several synagogues in Germany, the United States, and Rome; mosques in 
Istanbul and Damascus; and the Assisi meeting with religious leaders to 
celebrate the 25th anniversary of the event called by Pope John Paul ID), 
Benedict XVI especially towards the end of his pontificate on several occa- 
sions went back to points which in the past have been rather controversial 
because of the attitude and the role of Christians: the violent aspect of 
religion and an exclusive attitude towards Truth: 


[FlJorce used by the defenders of one religion against others... is the antith- 
esis of religion and contributes to its destruction. ... As a Christian I want to 
say at this point: yes, it is true, in the course of history, force has also been 
used in the name of the Christian faith. We acknowledge it with great 
shame.?! 


[W]e do not possess the truth, the truth possesses us: Christ, who is the 
truth, has taken us by the hand, and we know that his hand is holding us 
securely on the path of our quest for knowledge.?? 


Pope Francis in the two years of his pontificate showed a great interest in 
dialogue—and not only in interreligious dialogue—making it as a priority 
commitment of the “Church going towards the peripheries,” as a basic 


18 For a more detailed description of this event and subsequent similar gatherings in Assisi, 
see Jason Welle, O.F.M., “The Evolution of the Assisi Gathering: To Humanism and 
Beyond?” Journal of Ecumenical Studies 48, no. 3 (2013): 377-390. 

See Ruggieri, Ritrovare il Concilio, 108-110. 

2 Reference is made to the incident of Regensburg which, in the end, offered the possibil- 
ity for a clear and open exchange with Muslim religious leaders. See, among other examples, 
Miroslav Volf, Ghazi bin Muhammad and Melissa Yarrington, eds., A Common Word. 
Muslims and Christians on Loving God and Neighbor (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2010). 

2 Benedict XVI, “Address at the Meeting for Peace in Assisi,” AAS 103, no. 11 (2011): 
758-762. 

2 Benedict XVI, “Address to the Roman Curia on the Occasion of Christmas Greetings,” 
AAS 105, no. 1 (2013): 47-54. 
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attitude as well as a methodology for evangelisation. As proof of the prior- 
ity he assigns to dialogue with people of the other faiths, apart from the 
many references to the topic on the occasion of his trips to Holy Land, 
Korea, Albania and Sri Lanka, he devoted to the subject the concluding; 
part of Chapter IV of Evangelii Gaudium.?” There he deepens the social 
dimension of evangelisation. In conclusion, it can be said that through 
Paul VPs dialogue with the world, John Paul IPs dialogue of peace and 
Benedict XVPs dialogue of charity in truth, in the span of 50 years, we 
have come to the “dialogue of fraternity” announced by Pope Erancis that 
seeks a dialogue of action in addressing social ills. 


NOSTRA AETATE: CONTRIBUTIONS BY ECCLESIAL 
COMMUNITIES AND MOVEMENTS 


Alongside of the constant teaching of the Church and of other interesting 
dialogue phenomena, like intermonastic dialogue, some of the newly born 
Movements or Ecclesial Communities have given new and unexpected 
contributions to the spirit of openness and friendship inaugurated by 
Nostra Aetate. They have contributed to fulfilling the possibilities pro- 
posed by its perspectives in regard to relations with the followers of other 
religions. A special role in this venture is the one started in the early 1970s 
by the Focolare Movement and Sant'Egidio Community.** Their commit- 
ment in interreligious dialogue, though with diverse approaches, has been 
constant and has led to a variety of experiences at the grassroots level as 
well as among major religious leaders. 


"THE ARISING OF A NEW PHENOMENON IN THE CHURCH: 
ECCLESIAL COMMUNITIES 


The Movements phenomenon is often linked to the Second Vatican 
Council and these ecclesial groups are usually referred to as “fruits of the 
post-Second Vatican Council.”2* However, the lay Movements had very 
little to do with the great event at the Vatican. Some of them, in fact, were 


23 Francis, Apostolic Exhortation Evamgelii Gaudium, AAS 105, no. 12 (2013): 
1019-1137, nos. 2504. 
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born well before the Council, others at the time ofthe announcement and 
of the taking place of Council event, and some were founded in the decade 
following the conclusion of the Council. 

The “new Catholic Movements” present a variety of characteristics 
that often make them different one from the other. Nevertheless, they all 
carry certain distinguishing marks that can be considered as common 
denominators. In fact, practically all of them are largely constituted by 
laypeople following a charismatic leader who proposed a radical commit- 
ment in living the whole gospel message. At the same time, they identify 
their charism with a specific aspect of the evangelical message and ensure 
a formation to their members, focussing on the spirituality born by their 
charismatic founder. They present a rich variety of patterns that make 
them a true galaxy within the Catholic Church. This justifies the mosaic 
of definitions they have been given and categories they have been divided 
into by different scholars and observers.?* They are often grouped under 
the umbrella definition ofa “Pentecost of the laity.”?” They have enriched 
the modernity of the Catholic Church, taking as their priorities some of the 
great social and ecclesiological issues and at the same time ignoring or 
downplaying other aspects that were considered more central in the 
past.?8 In regard to their origins, these communities were born in differ- 
ent cultural and geographical areas of the Church: initially mainly in 
Europe, but later in Asia, South America, Africa, and North America. A 
good number of them have shown and continue to show great mobility 
and a remarkable capability of spreading to different parts of the world 
where they are often successful in taking roots in the cultural and religious 
contexts of those areas.? 

One new and distinguishing mark of these realities when compared 
with the Movements born in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
is the charismatic dimension. They were not born from pastoral planning, 
but rather from a strong and deep spiritual experience. They are fruits of 


26See Alberto Melloni, ed., Movements in the Church (Norwich, UK: SCM Press, 2003), 
13-35; Jean Beyer, 1 diritto della vita consacrata (Milan: Ancora, 1989), 437-452; 
Piersandro Vanzan, “Elementi comuni e identificativi dell'attuale fenomeno movimentista 
intraecclesiale con cenni a rischi e speranze,” in Fedeli Associazioni Movimenti, ed. Gruppo 
Italiano di Docenti di Diritto Canonico (Milan: Glossa, 2002), 187-206. 

27 See Jesus Castellano Cervera, “Tratti caratteristici dei Movimenti Ecclesiali contempora- 
nei,” in Rivista Vita Spirituale 39 (1985), 561-64. Translation mine. 

28 Tbid., 140. 

29 See Cervera, “Tratti caratteristici,” 571. 
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God's action.*” The charismatic dimension of these Movements emerged 
unexpectedly through the personalities of some of the founders of the 
Movements and, more specifically, in the new reading they proposed of 
the Scriptures. The best witness to this charismatic dimension of the 
Movements is the one offered by then Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger: 


For me personally it was a wonderful experience when, in the early 1970s, 1 
first came into closer contact with movements such as the Neocatechumenal 
Way, Communion and Liberation and the Focolare Movement, and so experi- 
enced the energy and enthusiasm with which they lived their faith and the joy 
of their faith which impelled them to share with others the gift they had 
received. ... The Holy Spirit had, so to say, once again made his voice heard. 
The faith was reawakened... without any ifs and buts, without subterfuges and 
reservations, and experienced it in its totality as a precious, life-giving gift.* 


"THE ROLE OF THE ECCLESIAL COMMUNITIES 
IN INTERRELIGIOUS DIALOGUE 


A characteristic that has been observed in some of these new ecclesial reali- 
ties is that by way of daily life and contacts, their members entered into 
dialogue with people of all kinds of social, cultural and religious back- 
grounds. Some movements engaged in ecumenical and interreligious dia- 
logue and were capable of establishing constructive relations with people 
who claim no religious affiliation. They wish to contribute to building the 
human family in today”s world when the Church views itself as a sign and 
sacrament of unity with God and humankind.* These new Movements 
and Ecclesial Communities developed a remarkable capability to establish 
bridges with followers of different religions. It has been something sur- 
prising and in no way pre-planned. “Two examples, as already mentioned, 
are the Sant'Egidio Community and the Focolare Movement. They pur- 
sued a sort of practical theology that enabled them to meet the growing 
need for interreligious dialogue. 


30 Alessandro Rovello, La morale e ¿ movimenti ecclesiali (Bologna: Dehoniane, 2013), 197. 
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Chiara Lubich and the Experience of the Focolare Movement 


While Focolare has been active on different fronts, it has based its experi- 
ence of dialogue on its vital spirituality of unity. On this foundation, its 
dialogues have developed into different types of collaboration and have 
reached promising academic levels. Chiara Lubich, foundress of the 
Focolare Movement, played a prophetic role in this process. She received 
the Templeton Prize for the Progress in Religion in 1977 in London. Due 
to the strong expression of appreciation for her acceptance speech by Jews, 
Hindus, Sikhs, Buddhists, and Muslims, Lubich considered that experi- 
ence as the starting point of the Focolare opening up to interreligious 
dialogue and collaboration. Following the London event, she met with 
Mahayana Buddhists in Japan and later with Theraváda monks in Thailand 
in the early 1980s. In the 1990s, she spoke to Afro-American Muslims in 
their Harlem mosque and to the Jewish community of Buenos Aires. 
Finally, at the dawn of the new millennium, she had several close and deep 
contacts with hundreds of Hindus in South India and Mumbai. 

Though Lubich”s charismatic role and leadership were crucial in inspir- 
ing and initiating the experience of dialogue with people of other reli- 
gions, often it was the day-to-day life and witness of the members of the 
Movement that was the source of dialogue. In this context, a paradigmatic 
experience is the one lived in Algeria that started a few years before the 
London event that prompted Lubich to officially venture into the inter- 
faith dialogue. The opening of a Focolare community in Tlemcen in the 
early 1970s led to the progressive building of relationships of friendship 
and brotherhood with Muslim youth and families. Significant for the 
future development were the profound personal relationships between 
one of the Focolare members who was a teacher and his students, as well 
as a network of rapports established by a Focolare handyman, who made 
himself available whenever somebody in the locality was in need of his 
services as a mechanic, electrician, and so on. It was the beginning of a 
friendship that later led to reciprocal esteem.**? Then, it grew into forming 
a group of young people who would often visit the small Focolare com- 
munity. One of the members of the first youth group was the son of the 
Imam of the Mosque of Zelboun who wanted to know more about the 
Focolare and was deeply impressed together with his whole family. Little 


33 Matilde Cocchiaro, Nel deserto fiorisce la fraternita. Ulisse Caglioni fra 1 musulmani 
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by little, around this small centre, a Muslim group was formed, composed 
of several dozens of people. In the 1980s, members of the Movement 
started inviting these friends to a summer vacation. Erom a small initial 
experiment, these meetings were then repeated every year with an increas- 
ing number of participants, above all Muslims. This relationship grew into 
an entire community in the city of Tlemcen in the western region of the 
country, and later in the capital city, crossing not only the barriers between 
Islam and Christianity but also the painful years of the civil war. This pro- 
cess took many years but ultimately gave life to a Muslim version of 
Focolare Movement in the Maghreb area. Msgr. Tessier, Archbishop 
Emeritus of Algiers, stated that through the years, the experience lived by 
the Focolare in Tlemcen highlighted more and more the “very vocation of 
the Church in Algeria”, where all Christian communities, “are, in fact, 
invited to set their calling in an Islam-Christian encounter that goes 
beyond the present diffidence, the past prejudices, and the dogmatic 
oppositions, so as to found a real day-to-day communion among people.”** 

The secret of the success of Lubich”s and Focolare”s experience in the 
pilgrimage of dialogue lies in a spirituality which is both personal and col- 
lective and which generates a new lifestyle. This spirituality is not the 
monopoly of the Focolare Movement. It is the fruit of a charism, a gift of 
God, and by nature a charism is always destined to all those who want to 
receive it. Lubich concludes: 


[Working] with many brothers and sisters of the major religions and the 
brotherhood we experience with them has convinced us that the idea of 
religious pluralism can shed its connotation of division and conflict, and 
emerge to represent for millions of men and women, the challenge of 
recomposing the unity of the human family.* 


At the basis of this experience of interfaith dialogue, there is a funda- 
mental anthropological notion, which paved the way towards the aware- 
ness of the unity of the universal human family: all men and women are 
seen as an image of God. As a consequence, persons begin to see each 
other as brothers and sisters. Lubich wrote to some young friends in 1947: 


34 Henry Tessier, “Prefazione,” in Cocchiaro, Nel deserto fiorisce la fraternita, 7-8. 
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Always fix your gaze on the one Father of many children. Then you must see 
all as children of the same Father. In mind and in heart we must always go 
beyond the bounds imposed on us by human life alone and create the habit 
of constantly opening ourselves to the reality of being one human family in 
one Father: God.* 


This first intuition of what later will become the foundation of Lubich”s 
perspective in interreligious dialogue finds an echo in what Nostra Aetate 
would say 15 years later (see NA 5). 

In line with this perspective of fraternity, Lubich proposed a technique 
to make dialogue possible. She defined it as an art of loving. It is a 
methodology that the foundress of the Focolare suggested to people of all 
cultures, religions, and social background and has become the typical 
technique of the Focolare experience of dialoguing with Catholics, with 
Christians of different churches and also with people who claim no reli- 
gious affiliation. Though initially inspired by the commandment of love 
given by Christ to his disciples, the art of loving, being presented to men 
and women of different religions and cultures, uses the Golden Rule— 
“Do onto others what you would like them to do onto to you”—as a 
foundational paradigm. It suggests putting into practice a few practical 
points. First of all, it invites one to love everyone, which means not to allow 
any discrimination among people as we can recognize the “image of God” 
in everyone. Secondly, it prompts one to love always and to take the initin- 
tive, without expecting to be loved in return. Finally, it invites one to love 
the other as ourselves. This means to truly enter into others, to live “in the 
skin” of those who are different from us, up to the point of feeling their 
sufferings and joys as our own in order to understand them and help them 
concretely and efficiently. In the course of the years, this dialogical pro- 
posal clearly rooted in love, agape in Christianity, progressively appeared 
closely linked to mercy in Islam, compasston in Buddhism, prem and bhakti 
in Hinduism, and so on. All this suggests a paradigm that goes far beyond 
“tolerance” and “integration,” terms that are much in use in our contem- 
porary multi-ethnic and multi-religious societies. Lubich, comments a 
Jewish journalist, goes far beyond these terms. She used a different vocab- 
ulary, as she was far ahead of her times. She preferred to speak of “love.”+*8 


37 Chiara Lubich, The Art of Loving (New York: New City, 2005), 29. 
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Another methodological approach that has characterized the early years 
of the experience of interreligious dialogue of the Focolare is bilateral rap- 
ports. The reason for this is to be found in the vital aspect of this dialogue 
that has allowed the members of the Movement to enter into relationships 
with people of other religions. In the United States and the Middle East, 
dialogue has been between Christians and Muslims, in Thailand and 
Japan, between Christians and Buddhists, and so on. In a few limited cases 
(the Holy Land for instance or the United States) there have also been 
moments of trilogue between Christians, Jews, and Muslims. This aspect 
could have appeared a limitation and impoverishment. But on the contrary, 
it allowed a true realism without pre-conceived constructions, and a pro- 
gressive relationship with each other that helped overcome initial fears, 
embarrassment, or even suspicions. 

Moreover, many of the other religions had, and some still have, ques- 
tions about the real motivations that led Christians /Catholics to interreli- 
gious dialogue. Some people of other faiths were afraid—they openly 
shared this in course of time—that the dialogue had conversion as its goal. 
It took time to dispel this fear and suspicion as effectively and sincerely 
underlined by a Hindu scholar from Mumbai: 


Religious practitioners are of the opinion that their religion is the best and 
therefore more and more people should practice it. ... This holds true for all 
faiths... in Focolare followers and practitioners of faiths are encouraged to 
present factual knowledge of their faiths... This forum gives platform to 
impartial or unbiased expression of thoughts on one's faith.?? 


In the course of these years, the deep friendship and mutual trust that 
were established with Jews, Muslims, Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs, and mem- 
bers of other religions made many pre-conceived ideas and stereotypes 
collapse. Today, quite a few persons among the Jews, the Muslims, the 
Buddhists, and the Hindus, are much more than partners; they are also 
co-protagonists in dialogue. At the same time it is necessary to underline 
how experiences of dialogue in daily living, concrete cooperation at the 
social level, commitment in peace-building and conflict resolution proj- 
ects, as well as exchanges at the academic and theological level, helped to 
mature into a common path in dialogue. 


32 Madhavi Narsalay, “A Hindu Reflection” (unpublished presentation at International 
Conference *Chiara and Religions. Together towards Unity of the Human Famaly,” 
Castelgandolfo, 17th to 20th March 2014). 
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Sant'Egidio and the Spirit of Assist 


Just two years after the Second Vatican Council, in one of the top high 
schools of Rome, a group of students started living a Christian experience, 
which would lead to the foundation of another Movement destined to 
become active in interreligious dialogue: the Sant'Egidio Community.* 
Against the background of the social unrest and revolutionary spirit of the 
1968 university upheavals, these students committed themselves to help 
the poor living in the shantytowns on the outskirts of Rome. They 
befriended the poor, ran classes for children whose families could not 
afford to pay for their studies, built shelters for homeless, and fed the hun- 
gry. At the same time, every day they had, and still have, an appointment 
in church to pray and read the Gospels. The community grew quickly and 
spread all over the capital city of Italy and later to other parts of the coun- 
try, to different parts of Europe and of the world. The community, 
founded and animated by Andrea Riccardi who became a lecturer in 
History at Sapienza University (Rome), is rooted on three pillars: prayer, 
communicating the gospel, and friendship and assistance to the poor. 
Central in the growth of this movement was the meeting of the young 
people with the gospel.* 

Starting with the 1980s, also thanks to the encouragement and prompt- 
ing of Pope John Paul II, Sant”Egidio decisively opened up towards the 
challenges of the world. They developed initiatives centred around the 
culture of solidarity as a way to contribute to peace among peoples, ethnic 
groups, and faithful of different religious traditions. The methodology 
was rooted on dialogue and the relationship of friendship. Favale under- 
lines two main developing lines: one of a clear social dimension and the 
second of a more religious nature. Within the social dimension, of the 
growing commitment by Sant Egidio, we have to underline a long series 
of initiatives in favour of peace-building and development of peoples. The 
originally Rome-based community started working in Lebanon at the 
beginning of 1980s to contribute to freeing prisoners and to the social 
uplift of Christian villages. In 1992, there was the ceremony of signing 


10 Their name is taken from the central meeting place, in the heart of Trastevere in Rome, 
Piazza Sant Egidio, where they met in growing number. 

11See “The Community of Sant Egidio”, Being One 10 (2001): 111-112, quoted in 
Brendan Leahy, Ecclesial Movements and Communities, Origins, Significance and Issues, 
(Hyde Park, NY: New City, 2011), 151. 

2 Agostino Favale, Comunita nuove nella Chiesa, (Padova: Messaggero, 2003), 329. 
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what until today is considered to be the most relevant success of peace- 
building and diplomatic activities and commitment of Riccardi and his 
followers: the peace agreement among the different factions involved in 
the Mozambique war. It was a long process that took a good 27 months 
before reaching its positive conclusion. Other political and social tussles 
were solved thanks to the so-called Trastevere United Nations, as the 
community would be called later. They were, in fact, active in Bosnia and 
later in Guatemala, in Kosovo, and in Algeria. The peace commitment and 
diplomatic skills were well rooted in the daily prayer that the community 
celebrated every evening in Santa Maria in Trastevere. 

The other line of development that marks Sant Egidio”s contribution is 
its engagement in favour of the life of Christian communities in the Middle 
East, which largely belong to the Eastern tradition. In the last decades, 
they have been experiencing the serious threat of progressive extinction 
due to the instability of this region and the wars that erupted in Lebanon, 
Iraq, and recently in Syria. These phenomena, along with a growing 
Islamic fundamentalism and strong anti-Christian feelings in some areas of 
countries with a Muslim majority, represent a great worry for the future of 
Christian presence in that part of the world where Christianity originated 
or first spread. Sant'Egidio—as mentioned by article 14 in the 1986 
Statutes ofthe community—has taken a true commitment to regard those 
troubled Christian communities as meritorious of a special attention as the 
Church of Rome is truly indebted to Jerusalem, Antioch, and the whole 
Eastern tradition from where the preaching of the gospel came, thanks to 
the apostles Peter and Paul.* 

Itis along this line that from 1986 Sant "Egidio has developed the initia- 
tive that has become the most typical of its enterprises. Following the 
already mentioned World Day of Prayer for Peace, called by Pope John 
Paul II in Assisi, Andrea Riccardi and the members of the community took 
the commitment to ensure that the event would not remain an isolated 
moment but could find the continuity it deserved. The 1986 intuition by 
Pope John Paul was openly and deeply religious in nature without falling 
into confusing or even syncretic attitudes or perspectives. Assisi prompted 
men and women of faith to have an attitude of searching for the Truth, of 
changing the heart and of personal commitment to peace-building. It was 
a deep spiritual experience, which the Pope himself wished could continue 
and spread. He himself had realized the engaging energy that flowed from 


48Tbid., 329. 
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that day, inspiring new witnesses for peace and dialogue. The following 
year, there were many events organized in different parts of the world* to 
ensure that the “spirit” of Assisi could continue. Still the continuity came 
from Sant Egidio, whose members since then have taken the initiative to 
organize every year an event in different parts of Europe**: 


After Assisi 1986, I was convinced that from that day a movement was set 
off and we could not limit ourselves to once for ever event. ... I had the 
impression that the pope wish to be at the starting of an “event-movement” 
with the humility ofa guest and of an inventor, at the same time. That was 
enough to convince me that it was necessary to continue.* 


The meetings that Sant'Egidio organized, throughout the past 27 years, 
thanks to the Association Uomini e Religioni, have been defined as “lit- 
urgy of peace” and “workshop of peace.” They follow a well-consolidated 
format along a three-day programme. The inauguration gathers all partici- 
pants together on Sunday evening with a presentation of the main theme 
of the event. Different personalities from political, administrative, reli- 
gious (Catholics, other Christians, and leaders of different religions) con- 
texts offer their perspectives in order to help people reading the world 
situation while grasping the signs of time. The following day and a half is 
occupied by several concurrent sessions on a variety of subjects: life of dif- 
ferent religions, ecumenical issues, problematic areas, threats to peace in 
different geographical or geopolitical contexts, ecological problems, 
development, justice, and religious freedom. Though characterized by an 
academic approach, these sessions mainly aim at fostering mutual acquain- 
tances and a fraternal relationship among the different speakers in an envi- 
ronment of openness and mutual acceptance. The final evening is 
celebrated in two different moments, starting, first, with prayers for peace 
according to the different religious traditions which carry out their liturgy 
separately, and, finally, a common concluding celebration on the main 


* Among them, the one organized in October 1987 by Rev. Etai Yamada, a venerable over 
ninety-years-old Buddhist monk, at the Hieizan Monastery on Mount Hiei (Japan) had a 
special significance. 

4 There had been events organized also in the U.S.A. (Washington, 2006) and the Holy 
Land (Jerusalem, 1995). 

16Jean Dominic Durand, Lo “Spirito di Assisi,” (Rome: Leonardo International, 2004), 14, 
cited in Comunita di Sant Egidio, Lo spirito di Assist. Dalle religioni una speranza di pace 
(Cinisello Balsamo: San Paolo, 2011), 79. Translation mine. 
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square or public space of the city where the event is held. Apart from the 
main speakers there are hundreds of people attending the different events 
and sessions, converging finally on the main concluding celebration. 

The experience lived by all the participants is the one of a dialectic 
between identity, differences, and dialogue, which clearly prevents any 
form of syncretism. In this connection, at the meeting held in Lisbon in 
2001, Riccardi underlined that the idea of a universal religion, a sort of a 
mythical unified essence of religion is confined to the discussions held in 
sitting rooms and hosted by enlightenment laboratories. The great reli- 
gious traditions have carried along with their prayers and invocations 
made by millions of people and they are addressed to God, not to human 
beings. Prayers are rooted in deep identities. As a consequence, being dif- 
ferent should not be a source of despair or discouragement but rather a 
representation of the world”s deepest spiritual geography. Differences and 
dialogue, Riccardi insisted, are the guidelines to open-wide our horizon to 
the whole world.* 


CONCLUSION 


After several decades, it appears clear that, along with other initiatives and 
unexpected developments, these movements have contributed in a deci- 
sive way to make real, concrete, and sustainable the wishes and aspirations 
proposed by the Fathers in Nostra Aetate: 


[F]Jollowing in the footsteps of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, this sacred 
synod ardently implores the Christian faithful to “maintain good fellowship 
among the nations” (1 Peter 2:12), and, if possible, to live for their part in 
peace with all men, so that they may truly be sons of the Father who is in 
heaven. (NA 5) 


In fact, these communities have offered a locus where Christians and peo- 
ple of other religions could meet, know each other, collaborate for com- 
mon social projects, share spiritual experience, and committo peace-building 
and conflict-resolution initiatives. These communities never had as their 
first and main goal and purpose, the initiation of an experience within the 
interfaith domain. The renewal initially proposed by them was basically a 
gospel-centred experience that spread to different parts of the world. 


%7Ibid., 42. 
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In doing so over the course of time, their founders and members came into 
contact with people of other religions. These experiences, in their varieties 
and richness, were largely unforeseen and never pre-planned. They can be 
defined as inspired by the Spirit in a mysterious but real way. Today, the 
experiences of dialogue inspired by these communities involve people at 
the grassroots levels, in co-operative projects in peace and social justice 
enterprises and academic reflection. One can apply to the interreligious 
dimension what Cardinal Kasper said of these new communities in the 
ecumenical context: 


I see communities and movements as a gift of the Holy Spirit after Vatican 
II for our Churches. These communities and movements certainly need the 
Church. But the Church also needs them... I am happy that you have cre- 
ated a tight network of friendship over and beyond the individual churches 
.... through this friendship ecumenism will go ahead. Í invite you to con- 
tinue to build up and extend this network among your communities.* 


In the end, these movements seem to have come to life to fulfil the 
great invitation powerfully expressed Paul VI. “The Church must enter 
into dialogue with the world in which it lives. It has something to say, a 
message to give, a communication to make .”% 

Looking from a more ecclesiological perspective at the role played by 
the gifts ofthe Spirit in contributing to the implementation ofthe Church”s 
opening towards other religions expressed by Nostra Aetate, we can see 
what John Paul II defined as co-essentiality between the Petrine and the 
Marian profiles of the Church. Already in Redemptoris Messio, the Pope 
underlined that “it is always the Spirit who is at work, both when he gives 
life to the Church and impels her to proclaim Christ, and when he implants 
and develops his gifts in all individuals and peoples, guiding the Church to 
discover these gifts, to fosterthem and to receive them through dialogue.”* 
This reference becomes clear when John Paul II addressed the 300,000 
members of movements and ecclesial communities in St. Peter”s Square, 
on 31 May 1998: 


í8Sce Together for Europe (Rome: Cittá Nuova, 2004), in Leahy, Ecclesial Movements and 
Communities, 166. 

19 Paul VI, Encyclical Letter Ecclesianm Suam, AAS 56 (1964): 609-59, no. 65. 

John Paul II, Encyclical Letter Redemptoris Missio, AAS 83 (1991): 249-340, no. 29. 
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The institutional and charismatic aspects are co-essential as it were to the 
Church's constitution. They contribute, although differently, to the life, 
renewal and sanctification of God's People. It is from this providential redis- 
covery of the Church's charismatic dimension that, before and after the 
Council, a remarkable pattern of growth has been established for ecclesial 
movements and new communities.** 


It is in this twofold perspective that the role played by the new 
Movements in interfaith dialogue has to be evaluated and put in context 
50 years after the promulgation of Nostra Aetate. The Holy Spirit, on the 
one hand, inspired the Council Fathers to look at the followers of different 
religious traditions from a new perspective, appreciating their richness and 
spiritual depth. On the other hand, in the course of time, the same Spirit 
inspired men and women to establish new Movements and communities 
in the Church capable of fulfilling the Church desire. In the words of 
Nostra Aectate: 


The Church, therefore, exhorts her sons, that through dialogue and col- 
laboration with the followers of other religions, carried out with prudence 
and love and in witness to the Christian faith and life, they recognize, pre- 
serve and promote the good things, spiritual and moral, as well as the socio- 
cultural values found among these men. (NA 2) 


“John Paul IL, Address to the Meeting of Ecclesial Movements and New Communities, 
St. Peter”s Square, Vatican City, 31st May 1998. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Interpreting the Bible in Relation to Other 
Religions: Hermeneutics and Identity 


Leo D. Lefebure 


Amid the debate over the degrees of continuity and discontinuity between 
the Second Vatican Council and the earlier Catholic tradition, one of the 
most important and transformative hermeneutical decisions made by the 
council deserves particular attention: how Catholics interpret the Bible in 
relation to other religious traditions.* The challenge goes back to ancient 
times, when Israelites and Jews interpreted their sacred texts and traditions 
in a lively exchange with their religious neighbors, which involved both 
appropriation and polemic. Followers of Jesus Christ continued this 
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Debates (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2009); Never Revoked: Nostra Aetate as Ongoing 
Challenge for Jewish-Christian Dialogue, ed. Marianne Moyaert and Didier Pollefeyt, 
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Eerdmans, 2010). 
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tradition by interpreting their sacred texts in relation to other religious 
traditions; in these relationships, Christians continued the biblical critique 
of idols, but they also appropriated important elements from other reli- 
gious traditions. 

The Bible offers a variety of precedents for interreligious relations, 
ranging from the cordial encounter of King Solomon with the Queen of 
Sheba (1 Kgs 10:1-13) to the criticism of King Solomon for marrying 
foreign wives and allowing worship of deities such as Astarte and Milcom 
(1 Kgs 11:5-13) to the brutal command of Elijah to kill the priests of Baal 
just a few chapters later in the same book (1 Kgs 18:39-40). Since the 
Christian Bible is complex and multi-voiced, every community and every 
generation of Christians must decide which biblical passages to place in 
the foreground and which in the background of its understanding. 

In reading the scriptures in regard to other religious traditions, 
Christians can choose to employ a hermeneutics of hostility or a herme- 
neutics of generosity, or some combination of the two. Often this choice 
may seem self-evident and receive little or no reflection, but it is one of the 
most important factors shaping both biblical hermeneutics and interreli- 
gious relations. A hermeneutics of hostility judges other religious alterna- 
tives harshly and places primary emphasis on biblical texts that condemn 
other traditions and in some cases even demand violent attacks on others 
in the name of God. The polemic against idols in prophetic and apocalyp- 
tic texts can easily be read as supporting such a stance. A hermeneutics of 
hostility can combine with a variety of methodologies, ranging from alle- 
gorical interpretation to historical criticism. A hermeneutics of respect and 
generosity seeks to heal relationships and places primary emphasis on bib- 
lical texts that propose common values and that counsel reconciliation and 
cooperation. In ancient Israel, the wisdom tradition engaged construc- 
tively in dialogue with the sages of other traditions and borrowed from 
them.? Throughout history, Catholics have generally interpreted the Bible 
through a lens of hostility toward other religious paths. One of the most 
important contributions of the Second Vatican Council was to transform 
official Catholic practice from a hermeneutic of hostility to one of respect 
and generosity in interreligious relations. This transformation sets an 
agenda that challenges Catholics still. 


2Leo G. Perdue, The Sword and the Stylus: An Introduction to Wisdom in the Aye of Empires 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008 ); Leo G. Perdue, Wisdom Literature: A Theological History 
(Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2007). 
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Together with the shift from a hermeneutic of hostility to one of respect 
and generosity come important and intriguing questions concerning iden- 
tity and boundaries. A hermeneutic of hostility often supports an identity 
forged through oppositional bonding. Traditionally Catholics defined 
their identity against Jews and Muslims, who were viewed as allies of the 
Antichrist. A hermeneutic of respect and generosity brings greater atten- 
tion to what unites Catholics and followers of other religious paths. In 
some contexts, boundaries can be very clear and firm, marked by formi- 
dable barriers; in other settings boundaries may be more fluid, serving as 
places of communication and exchange; here questions of identity are 
more open to discussion and negotiation. What Catholics share with oth- 
ers may be at least as important as what differentiates them. 

Nostra Aetate bears the title Declaratio de ecclesiae habitudine ad reli- 
siones non-christianas (“Declaration on the Relation of the Church to 
Non-Christians”). The word “habitudo” is usually translated as “relation,” 
but it can also mean “attitude.” The use of the term “non-christianas” 
suggests a definition of Catholic identity that stands in sharp contrast to 
others who are designated as “non-Christians.”* Nonetheless, the opening 
section makes a bold assertion of oneness that may seem utopian or escha- 
tological: “Una enim communitas sunt omnes gentes” (“For all peoples are 
one community,” NA 1). Nostra Aetate grounds the assertion of oneness 
in the common origin and common destination of all humans, but the 
assertion has multiple implications. 

In the shift from a hermeneutic of hostility to a hermeneutic of gener- 
osity, one of the most interesting questions concerns the significance of 
the boundaries between Catholics and followers of other religious tradi- 
tions. To what degree are Catholics fundamentally different from other 
traditions, and to what degree are they already now “una communitas”? 
In different ways, the question of boundaries is important for Catholic 
relations with Jews, Muslims, and Buddhists. Contemporary chaos theory 
advises us that boundaries can function in many ways, variously uniting 
and separating. Not to have boundaries is not to have a clear identity, but 
boundaries that are too rigid can imprison and restrict life. Boundaries can 
be impermeable barriers, fortified by implacable walls; they can also be 
meeting points for commerce and transit, vital places for the exchange of 


¿In 1964 Pope Paul VI had established the Secretariat for Non-Christians. In 1988 Pope 
John Paul II changed the name of the dicastery to the “Pontifical Council for Interreligious 
Dialogue.” Many have felt that it is not helpful to refer to others by what they are not. 
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goods and religious ideas. This chapter will explore the transformation of 
Catholic interpretation of the Bible that Vatican II endorsed in relations 
with Jews, Muslims, and Buddhists; it will also note the questions of iden- 
tity and boundary that emerge in the transformed situation. 


JEwIsH-CATHOLIC RELATIONS 


Tragically, most of the history of biblical interpretation took place within 
a horizon of hostility. In the first century, some Jews accepted Jesus of 
Nazareth as Lord and Messiah, while others vigorously rejected this claim. 
To support the conflicting perspectives, each side could quote Jewish 
scriptures, especially in Greek-speaking contexts as translated in the 
Septuagint. These polemics shaped the writings in the New Testament. 
Later generations of Christians who were not Jewish often read New 
Testament polemics against some Jews as universal condemnations of all 
Jews who did not accept Jesus as the Christ. For example, later Christians 
often understood the prophetic criticisms of ancient Israelites to condemn 
all Jews of all ages as a rebellious, stifnecked people. Jesus”s disputes with 
scribes and Pharisees (e.g.: Mt. 15:3-9; 23:1-36; Mk 7:1-8) were under- 
stood to condemn all Jews as hypocrites. 

Historically, one of the greatest dangers has been that Christians, based 
upon a hostile interpretation of the Bible, too often assumed they knew who 
Jews were. This interpretation set an often rigid and negative framework for 
Christian attitudes and policies toward the Jews of different times and places. 
Frequently, Christians engaged in oppositional bonding, defining their own 
identity in opposition to Jews, who were seen as enemies of God and 
Christianity. Henri de Lubac, S.J., one of the leading scholars of the history 
of Catholic biblical interpretation, a courageous leader who personally 
opposed the Nazi occupation of Erance during World War II and condemned 
anti-Semitism, nonetheless endorsed the patristic claim that Christians have 
displaced Jews as interpreters ofthe Bible. De Lubac perpetuated the patristic 
and medieval Catholic view of Jews as librarians who present a book, that is, 
the Jewish Bible, which they themselves cannot understand.* 

The most serious charge of all came from the climactic scene in the gos- 
pels, when the Jewish leaders and crowd in Jerusalem are presented as per- 
suading a reluctant Pontius Pilate to have Jesus crucified, exclaiming: “His 
blood be on us and on our children!” (Mt 27:25). After this, Jews were 
believed to have been rejected by God, and their covenant broken off. Erom 


“Henri de Lubac, S.J., Medieval Exegesis, vol. 1, The Four Senses of Scripture, trans. Mark 
Sebanc (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; Edinburgh: T € T Clark, 1998), 242. 
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the time of Melito of Sardis in the late second century onward, Christians 
repeatedly accused Jews of the worst crime of all: deicide—the attempted 
murder of God. In one of the most influential biblical interpretations in all 
of Christian history, Melito offered a biting, sarcastic commentary on the 
New Testament narrative of Jesus Christ: 


Tt is he [Jesus] that has been murdered. 
And where has he been murdered? In the middle of Jerusalem. 
By whom? By Israel. 
Why? Because he healed their land 
And cleansed their lepers 
and brought light to their blind 
and raised their dead, 
that is why he died... 
What strange crime, Israel, have you committed? 
You dishonoured him that honoured you; 
You disgraced him that glorified you... 


You killed him that made you live.* 


In a similar vein, Augustine interpreted the Jews” loss of an independent 
kingdom and dispersal among the nations as a punishment for their killing 
Christ: “And if they had not sinned against Him, seduced by impious 
curiosity as if by magic arts, falling away into the worship of strange gods 
and idols, and at last putting to death the Christ, they would have remained 
in the same kingdom which, even ifit did not grow in extent, would have 
grown in happiness.”% Augustine interpreted the mark of Cain as applying 
to the entire Jewish people for their role in the crucifixion of Jesus, which 
meant that they were to be preserved but in a subordinate position.” 


5 Melito of Sardis, On Pascha and Fragments, ed. and trans. Stuart George Hall (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1979), 3941. 

SAugustine, The City of God against the Pagans, ed. and trans. R.W. Dyson (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1998), 4.34; p. 186. 

7 Augustine, Against Faustus 12.9; Lisa A. Unterseher, The Mark of Cain and the Jews: 
Augustine”s Theology of Jews and Judaism, Gorgias Dissertations 39 (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 
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Melito?s charge of attempted deicide and Augustine”s image of Jews 
bearing the mark of Cain shaped the Catholic tradition into the twentieth 
century. In 1937, in Mit brennender Sorge, Pope Pius XI vigorously con- 
demned Nazi perspectives and practices, and he strongly asserted the value 
of the Old Testament for Christians, but he also reiterated the traditional 
Catholic belief that the Jewish people crucified Jesus, writing of “Christ 
who took His human nature from a people that was to crucify Him.”* 

At various points throughout history, there were some Catholics who 
viewed other religious traditions in a more generous light and interpreted 
the Bible with greater respect toward other paths, but all too often, their 
perspectives were not influential or widely shared. By the time of the Second 
Vatican Council, the context for Catholic interpretation of the Bible had 
been profoundly changed by the horrors of the Shoah. In the aftermath of 
these atrocities, many Catholics and other Christians recognized that the 
long Christian tradition of vilifying Jews needed to be changed. Jules Isaac, 
a Erench Jewish historian who had lost many of his family in the Shoah, 
pressed for a changed Catholic interpretation of the Bible that recognized 
the Jewish identity of Jesus and his first followers. In a private audience on 
June 13, 1960, Isaac urged Pope John XXIII to have the upcoming Second 
Vatican Council reject the traditional Catholic teaching of contempt for the 
Jewish people.” In dialogue with Isaac and other Jewish scholars, Catholic 
biblical scholars became more conscious and critical of the anti-Jewish biases 
that Catholics had traditionally brought to their studies. Catholics coming 
from a Jewish background played a vital role in this transformation.*” Even 
though Pope John XXIII died before any conciliar document was promul- 
gated, he set the stage for the council's contribution by dramatically revers- 
ing the interpretation of Augustine regarding the mark of Cain in relation 
to the Jews. In a dramatic reversal of imagery, Pope John XXIII applied the 
mark of Cain to Catholics for their historic mistreatment of Jews and asked 
God's forgiveness.'' 


SPius XI, Encyclical Letter Mit brennender Sorge (“On the Church and the German 
Reich”), AAS 29 (1937): 145-167, no. 16. 

2Jules Isaac, The Teaching of Contempt: Christian Roots of Anti-Semitism, ed. Claire 
Huchet-Bishop (New York: Holt, Rindhart £ Winston, 1964); Jules Isaac, Jesus and Israel, 
ed. Claire Huchet-Bishop, trans. Sally Gran (New York: Holt, Rinehart £ Winston, 1971). 
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1 Quoted by Catholic Herald, May 14, 1965; Pinchas Lapide, Three Popes and the Jews 
(New York: Hawthorn, 1967), 318. 
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There was considerable debate both before and during the Second 
Vatican Council over whether a statement “On the Jewish Question” was 
advisable and what should be said. As the discussions proceeded, the her- 
meneutical realization of the need for a new relation to the Jewish people 
expanded to include other religious traditions as well. A number of the 
documents of Vatican II contributed to the transformed relationship with 
Jews. One of the most dramatic changes for the majority of Catholics 
involved the new Roman rite for celebrating the liturgy. The Tridentine 
rite, which had been in use since the late sixteenth century, provided for 
very few texts from the First Testament of the Bible to be read during the 
Catholic Eucharist; readings were generally from the epistles and the gos- 
pels. Sacrosanctum Concilium (“The Dogmatic Constitution on the 
Liturgy”) called for a much wider selection of texts from the First 
Testament of the Catholic Bible to be read in liturgy (SC 51). Moreover, 
the council encouraged the use of the vernacular languages. In practice, 
this meant that many Catholics became much more familiar with a wider 
range of the texts of the First Testament. In this way, the Jewish heritage 
of Jesus and his early followers became much more apparent to a larger 
number of Catholics. 

Dei Verbum (“The Dogmatic Constitution on Sacred Scripture”) called 
Catholics to attend to the literary genres and historical context of the 
scriptures and to the social conventions of the biblical eras (DV 11-12). 
This had tremendous implications for interpreting New Testament writ- 
ings as Jewish texts reflecting the diversity of Jewish life at that time, and 
as written prior to any final division between Judaism and Christianity. 
Increasingly, scholars in recent decades have come to interpret the texts of 
the New Testament as coming from a period before any final separation 
between Jews and Christians. Many early followers of Jesus were Jews who 
did not see acceptance of Jesus as a rejection of Judaism. Catholic biblical 
interpreters came to see the harsh judgments against Jewish leaders in the 
New Testament as reflecting inner-Jewish debates of the first century. This 
poses one of the major challenges for Catholics today: what does it mean 
to read New Testament texts as Jewish writings? 

Lumen Gentium referred positively to the Jewish people as “a people 
according to their election most dear because of their ancestors: for God 
never goes back on his gifts and his calling (LG 16; see Rom 11:28-29).” 
This quietly reversed centuries of Catholic vilification of the Jewish peo- 
ple, setting an important precedent for hermeneutics of respect and 
generosity in place of the age-old hostility. 
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A year later Nostra Aetate again cited Paul's Epistle to the Romans as 
teaching that God's gifts to the Jewish people are irrevocable, sine poeni- 
tentia, without regret (NA 4; Rom 9-11). This implies that the covenant 
God made with ancient Israel has not been broken off, and that Jews 
should not be viewed as accursed, for they are still God”s beloved people. 
The Second Vatican Council clearly and forcefully rejected the traditional 
practice of interpreting the Gospel of Matthew as collectively blaming 
Jews of all times and places for the death of Jesus. The Declaration notes 
that only a small number of Jews of that time would have been involved in 
any way in Jesus”s crucifixion; and in a radical reversal of earlier Catholic 
teaching, the council asserts that later generations of Jews cannot in any 
way be blamed for the death of Jesus (NA 4). The Council forcefully con- 
demns anti-Semitism from any source at any time. Anyone who knows 
Catholic Church history knows that this condemnation encompasses a 
wide array of earlier Catholic teachings and practices, including much of 
the history of biblical interpretation. 

After the Council, Catholic authorities issued numerous documents 
instructing preachers not to continue the traditional anti-Jewish forms of 
preaching. In March 1967, the US Bishops* Committee for Ecumenical 
and Interreligious Affairs issued “Guidelines for Catholic-Jewish 
Relations.” This statement described the Council”s call for better relations 
with Jews as “an acknowledgement of the conflicts and tensions that have 
separated Christians and Jews through the centuries and of the Church”s 
determination, as far as possible, to eliminate them.”!? The bishops 
commented on the implications of Nostra Aetate, stressing its call for 
“[s]cholarly studies and education] al] efforts... to show the common his- 
torical, biblical, doctrinal and liturgical heritage shared by Catholic and 
Jews, as well as their differences.”!* The bishops” committee called for 
“[a]n explicit rejection... of the historical inaccurate notion that Judaism 
of that time, especially... Pharisaism, was a decadent formalism and hypoc- 
risy”; they also urge acknowledgement by “Catholic scholars [of] the liv- 
ing and complex reality of Judaism after Christ... and the permanent 
election of [Israel], alluded to by St. Paul (Rom 9:29), and [incorporation 


2 Bishops? Committee for Ecumenical and Interreligious Affairs, National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops, “Guidelines for Catholic-Jewish Relations,” in Bishops” Committee for 
Ecumenical and Interreligious Affairs, United States Conference of Catholic Bishops, The 
Bible, the Jews, and the Death of Jesus (Washington, DC: United States Conference of Catholic 
Bishops, 2004), 59. 
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of] the results into Catholic teaching.”** The bishops also noted the diffi- 
cult issue of the use of the term hoi 2udaeo: (“the Jews”) in the Fourth 
Gospel, calling for a full and precise explanation of the use of this term in 
a way that does “appear to place all Jews in a negative light.”** 

In 1974, the Holy See issued “Guidelines and Suggestions for 
Implementing the Conciliar Declaration “Nostra Aetate””; about a decade 
later, in 1985 the Holy See issued “Notes on the Correct Way to Present 
the Jews and Judaism in Preaching and Catechesis of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” This document begins with the mandate from Pope John Paul 
IT to Catholic bishops and catechists to stress what Jews and Christians 
hold in common: “We should aim, in this field, that Catholic teaching at 
its different levels, in catechesis to children and young people, presents 
Jews and Judaism, not only in an honest and objective manner, free from 
prejudices and without any offences, but also with full awareness of the 
heritage common” to Jews and Christians.** In the wake of the Vatican 
statements, in September 1988, the United States Conference of Catholic 
Bishops issued its own programmatic statement, “God”s Mercy Endures 
Forever: Guidelines on the Presentation of Jews and Judaism in Catholic 
Preaching.”*” In opposition to the traditional stereotype of the Pharisee, 
this statement suggests that “Jesus was perhaps closer to the Pharisees in 
his religious vision than to any other group of his time”; in opposition to 
the notion that Jesus rejected Torah, the bishops note that “Jesus was 
observant of the Toralh..., he extolled respect for it (see Mt 5:17-20), and 
he invited obedience to it (see Mt 8:4).”18 

Regarding the Passion Narratives and the celebration of Holy Week, 
the bishops recall that the Second Vatican Council rejected any notion of 
collective guilt, and they state: 


MTbid. 

'5Tbid., 61. 

16 Pontifical Commission for Religious Relations with the Jews, “Notes on the Correct 
Way to Present the Jews and Judaism in Preaching and Catechesis in the Roman Catholic 
Church,” www.vatican.va/roman_curia/pontifical_councils/chrstuni/relations-jews-docs/ 
rc_pc_chrstuni_doc_19820306_jews-judaism_en.html. 

United States Conference of Catholic Bishops, “God's Mercy Endures Forever: 
Guidelines on the Presentation of Jews and Judaism in Catholic Preaching,” www.usccb. 
org/beliefs-and-teachings/ecumenical-and-interreligious/jewish/upload/God-s-Mercy- 
Endures-Forever-Guidelines-on-the-Presentation-of-Jews-and-Judaism-in-Catholic- 
Preaching-1988.pdf, no. 18. 

18Tbid., 3. 
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Because of the tragic history of the *Christ-killer” charge as providing a ral- 
lying cry for anti-Semites over the centuries, a strong and careful homiletic 
stance is necessary to combat its lingering effects today.... The message of 
the liturgy in proclaiming the passion narratives in full is to enable the 
assembly to see vividly the love of Christ for each person, despite their sins, 
a love that even death could not vanquish.... To the extent that Christians 
over the centuries made Jews the scapegoat for Christ”s death, they drew 
themselves away from the paschal mystery.!” 


Increasingly, Catholic biblical scholars came to see Jesus?s polemical 
language not as a rejection of Judaism but rather as a good example of 
inner-Jewish debate. One example of the changed tone in Catholic biblical 
scholarship comes from John P. Meier regarding Jesus”s combative lan- 
guage with the Pharisees in the gospels: 


However, especially in view of the tragic history of later Christian polemics 
against Judaism, it must be stressed that the biting rhetoric used by Jews, 
including Jesus, in religious debates with their coreligionists should not be 
translated by Gentile audiences into a rejection of Judaism in general or of 
the Jewishness of one's adversaries in particular (the fiercely sectarian group 
at Qumran is the exception that proves the rule). Fiery denunciation was a 
revered rhetorical tradition from the prophets Amos and Hosea onward, 
and Jesus the prophet saw himself as standing in their line.? 


Closely related to this change is another of the most important recent 
developments in the scholarship on Christian origins, the emergence of 
the Christian movement from Judaism and the question of the relations 
between Jewish and Christian identities. Traditionally, scholars believed 
Christianity emerged as a distinct religion from Judaism in the first cen- 
tury. Increasingly, scholars have challenged this assumption, questioning 
whether separate identities were so clearly established in the first century. 
Today there are multiple perspectives on this issue, but many scholars now 
argue that there were more Jews who followed Jesus while remaining 
Jewish for a longer time than was traditionally thought. While many have 
used the term “Jewish Christianity” or “Christian Judaism,” Matt Jackson- 
McCabe cautions that “there is not now, nor has there ever been, a 
generally agreed upon canon of works that constitute definitive examples 


Tbid., 4. 
2 John P. Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus, vol. 3, Companions and 
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of Jewish Christianity, Christian Judaism, or any other such category.”?! 


Scholars such as Petri Luomanen continue to defend and use the term, 
“Jewish Christianity,”? but another approach is to define “Jewish believ- 
ers in Jesus” as “Jews by birth or conversion who in one way or another 
believed Jesus was their savior.”2 While the discussion is multi-sided, what 
is clear is that there were numerous persons in antiquity who accepted 
Jesus in some sense as Lord and Messiah while continuing to practice 
Judaism.?* 

Daniel Boyarin has studied the process of the formation of Christian 
and rabbinic Jewish identity, arguing that there were significant parallels 
between the leaders of these communities. He proposes that it is mistaken 
to look to later rabbinic sources for “sources” of the New Testament; 
rather, he claims, “Judaism is not the “mother” of Christianity; they are 
twins joined at the hip.”? Boyarin believes that “the border space between 
the juridical and abstract entities Judaism and Christianity, throughout 
late antiquity and even beyond, was a crossing point for people and reli- 
gious practices.”?% He observes that Jewish believers in Jesus were strongly 
criticized both by Christian bishops and by Jewish rabbis, and he com- 
pares their situation to Chicanos and Tejanos near the US—-Mexican bor- 
der: “The Chicanos and Tejanos say: We didn't cross the border; the 
border crossed us.”? 

When Pope John Paul II visited the Great Synagogue in Rome in 1986, 
he commented: “The Jewish religion is not “extrinsic? to us, but in a cer- 
tain way is “intrinsic” to our own religion.” This unique relationship chal- 
lenges Catholics to reflect further on the ways in which they are already 
“una conmunitas” with the Jewish people. 


21 Matt Jackson-McCabe, “Introduction,” in Jewish Christianity Reconsidered: Rethinking 
Ancient Groups and Texts (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007), 4. 

2 Petri Luomanen, “Ebionites and Nazarenes,” in Jewish Believers in Jesus: The Enrly Centuries, 
ed. Oskar Skarsaune and Reidar Hvalvik (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2007), 81-117. 

23 Oskar Skarsaune, “Jewish Believers in Jesus in Antiquity—Problems of Definition, 
Method, and Sources,” in Jewish Believers in Jesus: The Early Centuries, ed. Oskar Skarsaune 
and Reidar Hvalvik (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2007), 3. 

2 See the variety of perspectives in The Ways That Never Parted: Jews and Christians in Late 
Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages, ed. Adam H. Becker and Annette Yoshiko Reed 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007). 

2 Daniel Boyarin, Border Lines: The Partition 0f Judaeo-Christianity (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 5. 
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MusLIM-CATHOLIC RELATIONS 


The changed relation of Catholics to Jews had implications for every other 
interreligious relationship. Traditionally, Catholic relations with Muslims 
were frequently troubled. The rise of Islam in the seventh century posed a 
massive challenge to Catholic life on every level. There were various 
responses, often hostile. While in many settings Catholics worked out 
ways to live and trade with Muslims, for centuries Catholics interpreted 
Muslims and their actions in harsh apocalyptic terms, often in relation to 
the Antichrist and the Son of Perdition of 2 Thess. 2:3. In the seventh 
century, the pseudonymous writer known as Pseudo-Methodius inter- 
preted the victories of the Arab Muslim armies in apocalyptic terms, as 
part ofthe ongoing drama of the four kingdoms described by the book of 
Daniel; this perspective would shape Christian attitudes for a millenni- 
um.? Pseudo-Methodius labeled Muslims as “Ishmaelites,” employing 
the biblical name in a negative sense, and he saw these people as enemies 
who were preparing the way for the Son of Perdition. This text was still 
being reprinted 1000 years later at the siege of Vienna in 1683. Medieval 
Catholics repeatedly interpreted Muhammad either as the Antichrist or as 
a forerunner of the Antichrist, and they frequently applied the term from 
the book of Revelation, “synagogues of Satan,” to Muslims.* 

Despite the widespread hostility, there were some Catholics who came 
to know and respect Muslims and the Islamic tradition and who paved the 
way for the transformed attitudes of the Second Vatican Council. One of 
the most influential was Louis Massignon, who as a young man in a time of 
crisis benefitted from the hospitality ofan Arab Muslim family in Baghdad.** 
On the other side of the crisis, Massignon embraced Catholicism with a 


28 Pseudo-Methodius wrote in Syriac under the pseudonym of the revered fourth-century 
martyr Methodius, who was bishop of Olympus in Lycia and who was killed in the Roman 
persecutions in 312 C.E. The Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodins, in The Seventh Century in the 
West-Syrian Chronacles, trans. Andrew Palmer and Sebastian Brock (Liverpool: University 
Press, 1993), 222-42; Paul Julius Alexander, The Byzantine Apocalyptic Tradition, ed. 
Dorothy de E. Abrahamse (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985); F.J. Martinez, 
“Eastern Christian Apocalyptic in the Early Muslim Period: Pseudo-Methodius and Pseudo- 
Athanasius” (Ph.D., Catholic University of America, 1985), 58-246. 

2 Bernard McGinn, Antichrist: Two Thousand Years of the Human Fascination with Evil 
(San Francisco: HarperSanErancisco, 1994), 85-86; Norman Daniel, Islam and the West: The 
Making of an Image (1960; reprint, Oxford: Oneworld, 2000), 210-12. 

30 Daniel, Islam and the West, 133-34. 
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sense of a vocation to improve relations with Muslims. Massignon placed 
the faith of Abraham and the virtue of hospitality in the foreground of his 
biblical interpretation, and he established houses of prayer to pray for 
Muslims—without seeking to convert them to Catholic faith. As a mark of 
his transformed identity, Pope Pius XI teasingly called him “a Catholic 
Muslim”; Massignon recalled: “He teased me, saying that by dint of loving 
them [ Muslims], I had become a “Catholic Muslim” in order that Muslims 
might be loved, on account of me, in the Church.”** Even though the 
context was light-hearted, Pope Pius XI touched on a fundamental ques- 
tion of identity: in becoming open to others, we take them and their per- 
spectives into our lives and in some sense become one with them. What 
results is a transformed sense of who we are. 

The “Catholic Muslim” would have a profound impact upon the young 
Monsignor Giovanni Battista Montini, who used to attend the association 
of prayer for Muslims founded by Louis Massignon and who learned much 
from him about Islam. Thus, when Montini became Pope Paul VI in 
1963, the influence of Massignon hovered in the background as the pope 
promulgated the documents of Vatican Il. 

Regarding Muslims, the Second Vatican Council transformed Catholic 
attitudes by placing aspects of the biblical heritage common to Muslims 
and Catholics in the foreground of attention. Lumen Gentium includes 
Muslims in God”s plan of salvation: “[T]he plan of salvation also embraces 
those who acknowledge the Creator, and among these the Moslems are 
first; they profess to hold the faith of Abraham and along with us they wor- 
ship the one merciful God who will judge humanity on the last day” (LG 
16). Lumen Gentium and Nostra Aetate quietly drop the age-old associa- 
tion of Muslims with the Antichrist and the Son of Perdition. In these 
documents, the council proposed a new framework for reading the Bible 
in relation to Muslims, emphasizing aspects of the biblical heritage that 
Catholics share with Muslims, such as worship of the one God, veneration 
for Abraham, Jesus, and Mary, the expectation of a final resurrection and 
judgment, as well as the virtues of prayer, fasting, and almsgiving. In what 
may seem a surprising move, the council also proposed that Catholics and 
Muslims pursue reconciliation through the act of forgetting so that they 
can together collaborate in realizing values that are important to both 
traditions (NA 3). 


32 Louis Massignon, Letter of July 24, 1934; quoted in Christian Salenson, Christian de 
Chergé: A Theology of Hope, trans. Nada Conic (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press; Trappist, 
KY: Cistercian Publications, 2012), 36, n. 12. 
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The conciliar Declaration sets an agenda for reading the Islamic and the 
Christian scriptures and traditions in relation to each other in a new way, 
with the Jewish heritage appearing as a potential resource in this project. 
Many scholars recently have noted the close relation between the rise of 
Islam and the various forms of Jewish Christianity in antiquity. Hans Kiing 
has related the developments in scholarship on Jewish Christianity to the rise 
of Islam, posing the question of, to what degree Catholics can acknowledge 
early Islam as a renewal of a Jewish form of Christianity that continues 
expressions of faith that were common in the early church period. King 
poses the question of what groups Muhammad could have been familiar 
with who would fit the positive profile of Christians that appears in the 
Qurán; he concludes: “If we look for such believers, there is only one 
“group” which fits: the Jewish Christians, that early form of Christianity 
whose members, mostly of Jewish origin, had combined their beliefin Jesus 
as the Messiah with the observance of the ritual law of Moses.”*%% While 
King acknowledges that all theories about what groups Muhammad may 
have known are conjectural (and, indeed, it is a view few scholars of early 
Islam accept today), he nonetheless maintains, “Whatever may be said 
about Muhammad's historical knowledge, there are unmistakable parallels 
between the Qur'an and the understanding of Christ in Jewish-Christian 
communities.”9* While others hold that the Christology the Quran is 
responding to was an orthodox Christian one (as opposed to a Jewish- 
Christian understanding), Kúng nonetheless insists that “the analogies in 
content between the Qur'anic picture of Jesus and a Christology with a 
Jewish-Christian stamp are indisputable.”%% Kiing proposes that the recent 
improvement in Jewish-Christian understanding regarding Christian origins 
is highly relevant to Muslim and Christian reflections on the origins of Islam: 


After centuries of mutual contempt, the Jewish-Christian dialogue about 
Jesus made substantial progress once Jews and Christians together began to 
take seriously the abiding Jewish features of the message and figure of Jesus 
for their faith. Insight into the affinity between primitive Christianity and 
primitive Islam also needs to be utilized for Muslim-Christian dialogue—the 
earlier the better: Christians should not long see the Qur'anic understand- 
ing of Jesus as Muslim heresy but as a Christology with a primitive Christian 
colouring on Arabian soil.% 


33 Hans King, Islam: Past, Present and Future, trans. John Bowden (Oxford: Oneworld, 
2007), 494. 

3*Ibid., 496. 
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In the current dialogues between Muslims and Catholics, the question of 
how the “una communitas” asserted by Nostra Aetateis to be understood 
returns in a new form. The more Catholics acknowledge the Jewishness of 
Jesus, the closer they approach Islamic views of Jesus, remaining clear dif- 
ferences notwithstanding. Increasingly, Catholic and Muslim scholars are 
reading the qur'inic texts more closely and carefully in relation to the 
biblical heritage to understand the relation more clearly. 


BUDDHIST-CATHOLIC RELATIONS 


Questions of relationship and identity recur in different ways in the rela- 
tionship between Catholics and Buddhists. While from one point of view, 
these religions may seem to be radically different in their most fundamen- 
tal assumptions about human existence and the universe, nonetheless 
many Catholics have found deep points of convergence to the point of 
embracing practice of both Buddhist and Catholic paths simultaneously. 
The question of the meaning of “una communttas” appears in yet another 
light in this relationship. 

While Clement of Alexandria was aware of Buddhists around the year 
200 C.E., it is not clear how much accurate information he possessed,*” 
and Buddhists were not as prominent in Catholic awareness for most of 
the church's history. This situation changed in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when European Catholic missionaries increasingly came into 
contact with Buddhists across Asia and sent reports to Europe. Many 
Catholic missionaries during this period viewed Buddhist images as the 
idols condemned in the Bible and sharply rejected Buddhist practices. In 
many places the hermeneutics of hostility was so strong that no serious 
dialogue between Buddhist and Catholic was possible. In the seventeenth 
century, Jesuit Athanasius Kircher described the Dalai Lama of the 
Tibetans as “their false Deity,” and he called the Tibetan Buddhists” ven- 
eration of him “rather mad and brain-sick idolatry.”98 

In the twentieth century there were numerous efforts from Catholics 
to improve relations with Buddhists and to appreciate the values of 
Buddhist perspectives and practices. Despite the profound differences 
between Buddhist and Catholic perspectives, some Catholics, such as the 


37 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis: Books One to Three, trans. John Ferguson (Washington, 
DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1991), 1.71.6; p. 76. 
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German Jesuit Hugo Enomiya-Lassalle, found that the practice of Zen 
Buddhism enhanced their understanding of the Bible. Enomiya-Lassalle 
explained: “Zen, because it is not bound to any particular worldview, can 
also help Christians come to an experience of God without compromising 
their Christian faith.”*2 

In the deliberations before and during the Second Vatican Council, 
Catholic leaders generally had focused first and foremost on relations with 
Jews in the wake of the Shoah; Middle Eastern Catholics quickly drew 
attention to relations with Muslims. In time, Catholic leaders came to 
reflect on relations with Hindus and Buddhists as well. For the first time in 
the history of ecumenical councils, Nostra Aetate publicly expresses the 
respect of the Catholic Church for Buddhists and Buddhism: “In Buddhism, 
according to its various forms, the radical inadequacy of this changeable 
world is acknowledged and a way is taught whereby those with a devout 
and trustful spirit may be able to reach either a state of perfect freedom or, 
relying on their own efforts or on help from a higher source, the highest 
illumination” (NA 2; Tanner 2:969). While this statement is very brief and 
makes no pretense of being a complete description, it is extremely signifi- 
cant for its expression of respect. Nostra Aetate states that the Catholic 
Church is open to discovering and appreciating truth and holiness in the 
path ofthe Buddha and his followers. In the wake of the council, Catholics 
such as J.K. Kadowaki, a Japanese Buddhist who became Catholic as a 
young man and then entered the Society of Jesus, entered deeply into Zen 
practice and found new perspectives for engaging the paradoxical teachings 
in the Bible. At first Kadowaki was impressed by the radical differences 
between Catholic and Zen perspectives, but eventually he came to a 
surprising discovery: 


As I came to deliberate on various Zen koans, I was surprised and delighted 
to discover that one of the central themes of the Zen experience was a 
dynamic grasp of the contradictory dialectic of the part and the whole, and 
the whole and the part. I realized that the Zen way of apprehending it could 
shed great light on the understanding of the puzzling Biblical passages 
quoted above. [Jn 12:24, 32 ]* 


3 Hugo Enomiya-Lassalle, Living in the New Consciousness, ed. Roland Ropers, trans. Paul 
Shepherd (Boston: Shambhala, 1988), 70. 
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Kadowaki explained that Zen experience can shed light on the Bible for 
Catholics because it “teaches us that the dynamic dialectical relationship 
between the part and whole cannot be grasped by rational speculation. 
Instead we must abandon our egos and unite with God who is the Source 
of all creation. If we are able to become one with God through complete 
abandonment of self, it will be easy to see that all being is one in God.”*! 
Buddhists” perspectives on human identity pose intriguing questions and 
challenges that can open up new vistas. Again, there emerges a sense of 
oneness beyond all difference, though it is not the type of oneness that can 
be captured in concepts and definitions. 


CONCLUSION 


The Second Vatican Council called for a conversion of heart, conscience, 
and mind, in the area of interpreting the Bible in relation to other reli- 
gious traditions. It also posed a type of Christian koan by asserting that all 
peoples are already “una communitas.” In October 1968, just three years 
after the Council ended, Thomas Merton spoke in Calcutta, India and 
avowed that there already exists “una communitas” among religious prac- 
titioners, but we must be alert to recognize it: 


And the deepest level of communication is not communication, but com- 
munion. It is wordless. It is beyond words, and it is beyond speech, and it is 
beyond concept. Not that we discover a new unity. We discover an older 
unity. My dear brothers, we are already one. But we imagine that we are not. 
And what we have to recover is our original unity. What we have to be is 
what we are.? 


41 Tbid., 69. 
2 Thomas Merton, The Asian Journal, ed. Naomi Burton, Patrick Hart and James 
Laughlin (New York: New Directions, 1973), 308. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Interfaith Dialogue and the Duty to Serve 
Justice and Peace: Assessing Some 
Anthropological Perspectives of Gaudium et 
Spes and Their Implications 


Sandra Mazzolini 


The relationship between interfaith dialogue and the duty to serve justice 
and peace can be analysed in many ways, and my chapter aims to examine 
the affirmation that this duty should become a basic principle of all reli- 
gious exchanges.! It focuses on the theological foundation of this state- 
ment, namely, not how this commitment should become a basic principle 
of the interreligious dialogue, but the reason why it should. Generally 
speaking, this reflection implies focusing, on the one hand, on the ecclesial 
mission—of which dialogue is, in fact, an essential element—and, on the 
other, on Christian Anthropology, the core of which can be summarized 
by the affirmation that human beings have been created in the image and 
likeness of the Triune God. 


lSee Francis, Apostolic Exhortation Evanmgelii Gaudium, AAS 105 (2013): 1019-1137, 
no. 250. 
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There is an intrinsic link between the duty to serve justice and peace 
and the Christian understanding of human nature. This has been recog- 
nized by Pope Erancis himself and implies an assessment of the anthropo- 
logical perspectives of Vatican II for many reasons. In this chapter, I will 
first explain Erancis”s views on this topic and introduce the relation between 
the above-mentioned link and ecclesial mission, and after that assess the 
conciliar teaching about human nature and the implications of such. The 
topics will be addressed from the standpoint of systematic theology. 


The Dury TO SERVE PEACE AND JUSTICE ACCORDING 
TO EVANGELIT GAUDIUM 250 AND Irs INTRINSIC REFERENCE 
TO ECCLESIAL MISSION 


Since the Second Vatican Council, the relationships between interfaith dia- 
logue and the search for justice and peace have been understood and 
expressed in different ways. Evangelíi Gaudium 250, which introduces the 
section of the document dedicated to interreligious dialogue, refers to the 
above-mentioned correlation. In his apostolic exhortation, Pope Francis 
has stressed firstly the nature of dialogue, which is both a necessary condi- 
tion for peace and a conversation about human life, sharing the joys and 
sorrows of others, a value in and ofitself. Secondly, he has emphasized the 
necessary dialogical attitudes, which can be summarized as the basic atti- 
tude of openness in truth and love in spite of various obstacles and difficul- 
ties, such as forms of fundamentalism both on the Catholic side and on the 
side of other faiths. This basic attitude entails that Catholics not only learn 
to listen to each other, but also learn to accept other religions, as well as 
the different ways of living, thinking and speaking found in those faiths. 
Thirdly, the Pope has affirmed that interfaith dialogue becomes a duty 
both for Catholics and for other religious communities. It determines an 
ethical commitment whose aim is to create a new social situation, as well as 
the purification and enrichment of the participants of dialogue. The efforts 
made in dealing with specific issues can also express the love of truth. 
Due to the specific nature of interfaith dialogue, its required attitudes, 
and its implications, “the duty of serving justice and peace [...] should 
become a basic principle of all our exchanges.”? The apparently simple 
terms “basic” and “should” and their implications, as used in Pope Francis” 
affirmation, can help us to understand better some essential aspects of this 


2Erancis, Evangelii Gaudium, no. 250. 
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duty, as well as to stress some of its implications in terms of renewed 
commitment, which must be shared by all Catholics. The adjective 
“basic,” which is not very common in the Italian language, qualifies a 
noun in the sense of something that is fundamental, essential, and ele- 
mentary. Therefore, to state that the duty of serving justice and peace is 
a “basic principle” of each religious exchange entails an essential atten- 
tion, firstly, to daily human life; secondly, to a responsible coexistence; 
thirdly, to the involvement of many subjects, and not only of experts, in 
contexts that are not exclusively institutional; fourthly, to an engage- 
ment with a wide range of social issues; and finally, to other forms of 
dialogue and their implications.* Other aspects have to be added to 
these elements. The modal verb “should” is interesting. Its use seems to 
be either alluding to the fact that the above-mentioned basic principle 
is not yet shared by all within the Catholic tradition, or requesting a 
renewed commitment by Catholics. A critical evaluation of today”s con- 
text might allow us to acknowledge what has been achieved so far, and 
to help advance such achievements further through supporting research 
that helps demonstrate how and why interfaith dialogue is a conversa- 
tion about human life. Such research and the dialogue that might fol- 
low require not a mere outward restyling, but a real change, which must 
be consistent with the complexity of the ecclesial mission in today”s 
pluralistic world. 

Pope Erancis has recalled this complexity, stressing that “from the heart 
of the Gospel we see the profound connection between evangelisation and 
human advancement, which must necessarily find expression and develop 
in every work of evangelisation.”* This approach recurs in Evangelii 
Gaudium many times—especially through how the Pope dedicated the 
fourth chapter of his exhortation to the social dimensions of evangeliza- 
tion—so that we can say that the duty to serve peace and justice is not an 
option or a mere strategy for Catholics. In fact, it is grounded in the very 
nature of the pilgrim Church, itself, the very essence of which is mission- 
ary (see AG 2). 

What kind of contribution could Catholics in dialogue with other faiths 
offer to the promotion of justice and peace? It seems to me that the 


¿See Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue, Dialogue and Proclamation: Reflection 
and Orientations On Interreligions Dialogue and the Proclamation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
AAS 84 (1992): 414-446, nos. 42-6. 

“Francis, Evangelii Gaudium, no. 178. 
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concept of “prophetic dialogue”? might be useful to underline some 


aspects of this contribution. In fact, the dialogical perspective, first and 
foremost, entails that the resolution of conflict and social problems is not 
a prerogative of one faith alone; on the contrary, it presupposes and implies 
the joint commitment of many subjects, whose relationships must be 
shaped by plurality, reciprocity, and equality. Also, the perspective of 
prophecy allows us to emphasize the twofold categories of condemnation 
and hope, which characterize the biblical understanding of prophecy. 
Prophecy is a complex reality. It has several aspects, often intertwined. It 
can refer to the various phases in the history of salvation; prophets recall 
the past, judge the present, and reveal the future. Prophecy also implies 
both speaking forth—once having heard or discerned the Word of God, 
the prophet announces a message, either in words, or in deeds—and 
speaking out in God's name when people do not live their life according 
to the covenant. Thus, being a prophet means “to be someone who is 
rooted in dialogue: someone who listens, who is attentive, who sees, who 
has a sensitivity to the world and to women and men. Prophets are women 
and men who have listened carefully to God, who are able to discern the 
signs of the times, who are attentive to people”s expressions, tone of voice, 
body language.” 

In the context of interfaith dialogue and from the perspective of the 
Catholic Church, these concise remarks allow us, firstly, to stress that the 
commitment of Catholics to serving justice and peace cannot be avoided, 
put aside, or disregarded. On the contrary, this commitment is not optional 
for Catholics and must be strengthened. Secondly, it should be properly 
understood and put into practice as an element of prophetic dialogue. 
These remarks lead us to another main issue, namely, the theological foun- 
dation of the aforementioned statement of Pope Francis. Dealing with the 


"This concept has been used by two American scholars, Stephen B. Bevans and Roger 
P. Schroeder, as an overarching umbrella for an understanding of the various elements in the 
practice of the ecclesial mission. These authors specify that each of these elements can be 
understood from a “dialogical” perspective, and each can also be understood from a perspec- 
tive of prophecy: see Stephen B. Bevans, S.V.D., and Roger P. Schroeder, S.V.D., Teologia per 
la missione ogyi. Costanti nel contesto (Brescia: Queriniana, 2010), 550-623, originally pub- 
lished as Constants in Context: A Theology of Mission for Today (Maryknoll: Orbis, 2009); see 
also Bevans and Schroeder, Prophetic Dialogue. Reflections on Christian Mission Today 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 2011). 

SBevans and Schroeder, Prophetic Dialogue, 42 (see also 42-43). According to the two 
American missiologists, mission as prophecy entails witness, proclamation, being a contrast 
community, and speaking truth to power: see ibid., 43-48. 
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theological foundations of the social dimension of evangelization accord- 
ing to the fourth chapter of Evangelíz Gaudium, Stephen Bevans has 
underlined that “[w]hile Francis only hints at the social implications of the 
doctrines of God and Christ, the doctrine which perhaps most clearly 
implies the social dimension of the gospel is that of Christian Anthropology. 
But the connection among the doctrines is clear. [...] Francis waxes elo- 
quently on the dignity of the human person, given as God”s gift in creation. 
He insists that “every person is worthy of our giving. Not for their physical 
appearance, their abilities, their language, their way of thinking, or for any 
satisfaction that we might receive, but rather because they are God”s handi- 
work, his creation” [EG 274]. Indeed, “every human being is the object of 
God's infinite tenderness, and he himself is present in their lives?.”” 

Erom this point of view, the duty to serve peace and justice as a basic 
principle of each religious exchange is theologically grounded. In particu- 
lar, the Pope has underlined the anthropological theme of the human 
being as a creature of God, made in God”s image and likeness,* and con- 
nected this theological-anthrpological starting point to human advance- 
ment and the promotion of peace and justice. Recently, he has confirmed 
this idea in the context of Jewish-Catholic dialogue. Speaking about its 
results, Pope Erancis has stressed that: 


[tlogether with the theological questions, we must not lose sight of the 
great challenges facing the world today. [...] Conflict, war, violence and 
injustice open up deep wounds in humanity and call us to strengthen our 
commitment to peace and justice. [...] God is the God of life, he always 
seeks to promote and defend it; and we, created in his image and likeness, 
are called to do the same. Every human being, as a creature Of God, is our 
brother or sister, independent of his or her origin or religious practice.? 


We can explain this anthropological foundation further if we consider 
the anthropological perspectives of Vatican II. For example, the Pastoral 
Constitution on the Church in the Modern World, Gaudium et Spes, also 


"Stephen B. Bevans, S.V.D., “The Social Dimension of Evangelization: Theological 
Foundations of Evangelii Gaudium, Chapter IV,” in Evangelizzare il sociale. Prospettive per 
una scelta missionaria, ed. Sandra Mazzolini (Cittá del Vaticano: UUP, 2015), 12-13. 

SErancis, Evangelii Gaudium, nos. 178, 284. 

"Francis, “Address during his visit to the Great Synagogue of Rome,” AAS 108 (2016): 
129-132, no. 2. Today”s context also offers other reasons why more and more of our atten- 
tion should be focused on anthropological issues, as Pope Erancis has illustrated, for exam- 
ple, in his encyclical on ecology. Francis, Encyclical Letter Laudato Si”: On Care for Our 
Common Home, AAS 107 (2015): 847-945, no. 9. 
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spoke of human beings created in the image and likeness of God (GS 22). 
This very passage has been quoted by scholars frequently, and it concerns 
questions related to religious pluralism and Christological reflection. 
Furthermore, there is every possibility of developing the anthropological 
perspectives introduced there further, for instance, by linking them to the 
duty to serve justice and peace. 


ASSESSING SOME ÁNTHROPOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVES 
OF GAUDIUM ET SPES AND THEIR IÍMPLICATIONS 


Although the Council did not dedicate a specific document to anthropo- 
logical themes, it did, however, pave the way to allow their development. 
Gaudium et Spes offers the main frame of reference for this matter.*” It 
opened new prospects for the future, because it laid down important 
guidelines and called upon Catholics to receive, develop, and implement 
them. In the post-conciliar decades, Gaudium et Spes progressively became 
the conciliar constitution “che, dopo i primi entusiasmi, [...] ha incontrato 
piú resistenze e che ha finito per essere lasciata ai margini del cammino 
ecclesiale.”!! Fifty years after Vatican IT, today”s context seems to suggest 
that the Catholic Church needs to receive this crucial document once 
again, remembering that “[t]he significance of the pastoral constitution 
and the fundamental importance of the positions taken in this document 
are not cancelled out by the limitations of the individual chapters and the 
problems still remaining.” The following section will highlight both 
innovations and gaps in Gaudium et Spes concerning such themes, fol- 
lowed by a section dealing with those anthropological perspectives of the 
pastoral constitution and the possible wider implications of such.!* 


19See Luis Ladaria, “L'uomo alla luce di Cristo nel Vaticano IL,” in Vaticano I1. Bilancio e 
prospettive venticinque amni dopo 1962-1987, ed. René Latourelle, vol. 2 (Assisi: Cittadella, 
1988), 939; Erancesco Scanziani, “L'antropologia sottesa a Gaudium et spes. Invito alla let- 
tura,” La Senola Cattolica 135 (2007): 625-626. 

1 Gianni Colzani, “A quarant'anni dalla Gaudium et Spes”. La legge di ogni evangeliz- 
zazione,” Rivista di Scienze Religiose 19 (2005): 439. 

2 History of Vatican 11 [ H/V], eds. Giuseppe Alberigo and Joseph Komonchak (Maryknoll: 
Orbis, Leuven: Peeters, 1995-2006), vol. 5, 426. See also Ladaria, “L"uomo,” 951; Colzani, 
“A quarantanni,” 439-440; Scanziani, “L'antropologia,” 646-651. About the relationship 
between Christology and anthropology, and its implications, see International Theological 
Commission [ITC], “Theology, Christology, Anthropology,” in Volume 1: Texts and 
Documents 1969-1985 (San Francisco: Ignatius, 1989), 211-228. 

135 The anthropological ideas of Gaudium et Spes are less investigated than other issues: see 
Scanziani, “L'antropologia,” 644. 
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Newness and Gaps in Gaudium et Spes: 
Two Sides of the Same Coin 


One finds both startling newness and significant gaps in Gaudium et Spes, 
and they are two sides of the same coin. We can properly understand them 
if we evaluate the genesis of this document, its methodology, structure, 
and content.!* Regarding the history of the pastoral constitution,!? we can 
note that the idea of preparing a specific schema on the relationship 
between the Church and the modern world took shape in the first con- 
ciliar period, and the development of this draft was slow, long, and com- 
plex. In brief, “[n]o other conciliar text was so lacking in coherent 
preparatory work, and no other conciliar commission was so late in becom- 
ing aware of the extent of the problems handed to it.”*' 

According to Gilles Routhier, some polarities, such as “experience and 
tradition,” “doctrine and practice,” “universality and particularity,” “faith 
and society,” and “faith and culture,” “construisent un champ de forces á 
Pintérieur duquel s'élabore le texte conciliaire qui tient en tension ces dif- 
férents póles de la discussion.”*” These polarities also affected conciliar 


“Tp this schema the Church accepted to bold task of explaining itself to the modern 
world and in so doing raised some problems, inasmuch as the schema supposed a revision of 
earlier teaching. Another difficulty was that a decision had to be made about the nature of 
the document (message, directory, solemn declaration, or pastoral constitution? [...]), its 
tone (exercise of prescriptive authority or fraternal dialogue?), its addressees (Christians or all 
persons of good will?), its point of reference (rational arguments or revelation?), its content 
(testimony of solidarity with humankind and basic reflection on the destiny of humanity or 
concrete, detailed study of the problems of the hour?), its method (deductive or inductive?), 
its style and language, and so on.” H/V 5, 124-125. 

15 See, among others, Mark G. McGrath, “The Constitution on the Church in the Modern 
World,” in Vatican II: An Interfaith Appraisal, ed. John Miller (Notre Dame, IN: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1966), 397412; Charles Moeller, Lélaboration du schéma 
XUL 'Église dans le monde de ce temps (Tournai: Casterman, 1968); Giovanni Turbanti, Un 
concilio per il mondo moderno. La redazione della costituzione pastorale “Gaudium et spes” del 
Vaticano II (Bologna: il Mulino, 2000); Philippe Chenaux, “L'influence des écoles 
théologiques dans la rédaction de la constitution pastorale Gaudium et spes (1962-1965),” 
in Pontificia Universita della Santa Croce, 1 Padri e le seuole teologiche nei concili. Atti del VII 
Simposio Internazionale della Encolta di Teologia, Roma 6-7 marzo 2003, ed. Johannes Grohe 
et al. (Cittá del Vaticano: LEV, 2006), 168-178; H/V 2, 412-429; H/V 3, 402-415; H/V 
4, 270-331, 518-531; H/V 5, 39-44, 122-177, 386-427. 

16 H/V 2, 413. 

17 Gilles Routhier, “L'élaboration de la doctrine sur la liberté religieuse et de Penseignement 
conciliaire sur "Église dans le monde de ce temps,” Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 82, 
no. 4 (2006): 351. 
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discussions about the relationship between the Church and the world, 
discussions which have been characterized by two correlated elements, 
namely, (1) the desire for dialogue with the world and (2) the adoption of 
the method of discerning the signs of the times.'** 

Erom the point of view of the methodology, structure, and content of 
Gaudium et Spes, we first note “a certain fluctuation reflecting different 
responses to the question whether to give primary importance to a state- 
ment of theological principles or to provide an empirical description of the 
reality of a world in process of transformation.”**? However, this fluctua- 
tion has not prevented Vatican IT from adopting an inductive methodology.? 
From this perspective, we can also evaluate the structure of the pastoral 
constitution that is composed of two main parts, introduced by a preface 
(GS 1-3) and an overview of the situation of human beings in the modern 
world (GS 4-10). The first part (GS 11-45), entitled “The Church and 
Man's Calling,” deals with theological-anthropological issues, while the 
second (GS 46-93) is dedicated to more pressing problems of the modern 
world. Scholars have already debated this structure. According to some, 
the two parts of Gaudium et Spes are juxtaposed, while others have stressed 
the coherence of the text. Those arguing for coherence point to the afore- 
mentioned inductive methodology, and the anthropological-pastoral and 
Christological perspectives, which characterize the pastoral constitution of 
Vatican 11.2 Generally speaking, we may note coherence between the 
inductive method and the structure of Gaudium et Spes, even if some gaps 
are undeniable. 


18See H/V 2,456; H/V 5, 143-147; Colzani, “A quarant'anni,” 441-443; James McEvoy, 
“Church and World at the Second Vatican Council: The Significance of Gaudium et Spes,” 
Pacifica 19 (2006): 37-57; Routhier, “L'élaboration,” 367-369. 

19 H/V 3, 402. “As a result, the text resembled a pendulum, being marked initially by a 
chiefly sociological approach (Pavan draft, May 1963), in a second moment by a theological 
approach (Malines Schema, October 1963), in a third more by the sociological (Zurich draft, 
February 1964), in the fourth and final, as a result of corrections by the doctrinal working 
group, by a juxtaposition rather than integration of the two perspectives (September, 1964).” 
Ibid., 402-403. 

See Routhier, “L'élaboration,” 353-355; Scanziani, “L'antropologia,” 631. 

2 “The reading of this first part makes it clear that there is no opposition in principle 
between the modern world and the faith, although from the Christian viewpoint there is 
indeed a great deal in the modern world that must be seriously resisted because it contradicts 
God's saving will and human dignity.” A/V 5, 424. See also Scanziani, “L'antropologia,” 
629-630, 643-646. 
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The analysis of the content of the pastoral constitution confirms the 
intertwining of newness and gaps that depends, firstly, on the different 
theological perspectives of the theologians and conciliar fathers??; sec- 
ondly, on the coeval theological context”; thirdly, on the fact that “for the 
first time in the history of any Council, the Church in one of its docu- 
ments openly discusses the anthropological question as a specific theme”;?* 


E 


fourthly, on the pastoral aim of Gaudium et Spes; and fifthly, on the fact 
that the pastoral constitution is a magisterial document, the primary pur- 
pose of which is not to develop issues in a systematic manner.? 


Some Anthropological Perspectives of Gaudium et Spes and 
Their Implications 


As result of the intrinsic link between its anthropological and dialogical 
perspectives, which are the two main axes of Gaudium et Spes, the pastoral 
constitution offers an anthropology that is not closed in itself, i.e. not merely 
conceptual or abstract, but characterized by its openness to history.?* The 
anthropological references, which can be found especially in the first part 
of the promulgated document, do not portray the human person as an 
a-temporal “pure being.” This is further demonstrated by the structure of 


2 We can note that “the dividing line between groups of fathers was not determined solely 
by regional or geographical imperatives. Different evaluations of the schema could also 
depend on basic theological options (theology of creation and redemption, Christian anthro- 
pology) and even on philosophical presuppositions. Depending on which side of this line one 
stood, the schema could seem either a “Magna Carta of modern paganism” or a “Magna Carta 
for the life of contemporary humanity”.” A/V 5, 136 (see also 136-139; 143-147). Ladaria 
underlines that Vatican II has probably wanted, “in modo logico, non prendere posizione a 
favore di una o di un'altra scuola teologica in questioni tradizionalmente dibattute nella 
Chiesa; puó anche darsi che questa stessa diversitá di opinioni e di mentalitá abbia impedito 
una maggiore chiarezza su alcuni punti. Malgrado ció, il cammino indicato dal Concilio 
appare sufficientemente chiaro.” Ladaria, “L'uomo alla luce,” 951. 

23 Some elements of Gaudium et Spes, concerning the Christological doctrine, the schema 
“natura-sopranatura,” the pneumatology, show the influence of the coeval theological con- 
text on the conciliar pastoral constitution. See Scanziani, “L'antropologia,” 649-651. 

%Joseph Xavier, “Theological Anthropology of Gaudium et Spes and Fundamental 
Theology,” Gregorianmum 91, no. 1 (2010): 124. Moeller has recalled this newness, and 
listed the Christian anthropology among the themes which have been developed in all ver- 
sions of the pastoral constitution: cf. Moeller, “L”élaboration,” 145. 

2 See Scanziani, “L'antropologia,” 650-651. 

2See Charles Moeller, “Man, Church and Society,” in Miller, Vatican 11: An Interfaith 
Appraisal, 414. 
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the pastoral constitution, which begins with a detailed analysis of the situ- 
ation of modern humanity (GS 1-10), followed by its considerations 
of anthropological issues?” concerning human dignity (Chapter I, GS 
11-22), human community (Chapter IL, GS 23-32), human creativity 
(Chapter III, GS 33-39), and the role of the Church in the modern 
world (Chapter IV, GS 40-45). Correlated with this movement—from 
the analysis of the situation of human beings in the modern world to 
anthropological issues—there is another movement, namely, from the 
anthropological issues to the more urgent problems of the modern world. 
Erom this point of view, itis not proper to express the correlation between 
the first and the second part of the pastoral constitution only in terms of 
juxtaposition: 


Ifone compares this with previous theological anthropologies, one is struck 

by the impressive advance made here in the picture given of human being. 
It had previously been customary to develop anthropology on the basis of 
theological and philosophical principles, but here principles and empirical 
aspects of the person are combined in a new unity. As a result, theology 
acquires an entirely new depth.? 


Before Vatican IT, while theological thinking about human nature occurred 
in many theological treatises, anthropological themes were not treated sys- 
tematically. In addition, such thought was characterized by a duality because 
theologians dealt with those issues from both natural and supernatural per- 
spectives. They did so in a way that, on the one hand, the supernatural 
perspective seemed to be positioned on the top of the natural one, and, 
on the other, the natural perspective was considered in isolation. Reason 
was believed to offer an adequate description of human nature, with faith 
being understood to offer something more. Erom this perspective, human 


27 Semmelroth affirms that the following three chapters must be regarded as a unity, 
because they are anthropology, “for all three concern man and his behaviour, though, of 
course, in three dimensions of his life. If Chapter I described man in his individuality, Chapter 
II presents his relation to the society of his fellow-men while Chapter III describes him with 
his activities dealing with and in the universe of things:” Otto Semmelroth, “Part I, Chapter 
II. The Community of Mankind,” in Commentary on the Documents of Vatican II, vol. 5: 
Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World (London: Burn Oates, Freiburg: 
Herder and Herder, 1969), 165. 

28 H/V 5, 424. See also Zoltan Alszeghy, “La chiesa e la vocazione delluomo,” in La costi- 
tuzione pastorale sulla Chiesa nel mondo contemporaneo (Leumann [TO]: Elledici, 1966), 422. 
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beings could also be understood without any specific reference to Jesus 
Christ, thus making it difficult to explain the relationship between Jesus 
Christ and human beings in an intrinsic way. 

Gaudium et Spes began to overcome and supplant this anthropological 
paradigm.* Although not systematically and at times inconsistently, it intro- 
duced a new anthropological paradigm, of which the main elements were 
the following; the Christological principle, applied both to each person and 
to human history in general, as a starting point for anthropological reflec- 
tion; the universal divine vocation; the human being as ¿mago Dei (image of 
God); the twofold solidarity with Christ and other human beings.** It is 
interesting to note that some of these significant elements, which attest to 
the theological newness introduced by Gaudium et Spes, were later addi- 
tions developed subsequent to the first version of Schema XVII. 

This theological newness has been explained by scholars in various 
ways. The Italian theologian Luigi Sartori, for example, has interpreted 
the first three chapters of the pastoral constitution “come il tentativo del 
concilio di mettere la visione cristiana dell'uomo a confronto col vari 
umanesimi, nell'intento di recepire la svolta antropologica e dialogare con 
la cultura contemporanea.”* According to him, the definition of the 
human being as person (see the first chapters of Gaudium et Spes) is the 
conciliar answer to that humanistic trend which is connected to the liberal 
revolution and the correlated issue of human rights. In the second chap- 
ter, the community of humankind is illustrated in such a way that the 
singularity of each human being is preserved in it. This is the conciliar 
response to collectivism that entails the dissolution of the individual 
amidst an anonymous mass. Finally, the peculiar and unique role of 
human beings in the world is recalled in the third chapter where human 


2 See Scanziani, “L'antropologia,” 627-628. See also Fernando Bogónez Herreras, “La 
relación con Dios como fundamento ontológico de la persona humana en la “Gaudium et 
Spes,” Burgense 45 (2004): 405408. 

3 Regarding conciliar discussions about “natura — sopranatura,” see H/V 2, 419-420; 
H/V3, 410-411; A/V 4, 272-273; 278; 285-286; 296; H/V 5, 4142; 389-390. Bogónez 
Herreras has identified three following phases of discussion about this issue: reference to the 
classical doctrine (see preparatory schemas and Schema XVII); reception of some divergent 
theological proposals, such as those of the so-called Nouvelle Theologie (see the new version 
of the Schema XVII, Schema of Malines and Zurich); towards a new and more biblical 
approach (from the Haubtmann's version onward): see Bogónez Herreras, “La relación,” 
408-411; 438-439. 

3lSee Scanziani, “L'antropologia,” 646-648. 

32 Tbid., 645. 
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work is reconceptualised as a fundamental aspect of creation in general. In 
this manner, Vatican II responds to the newest anthropological trend, 
shaped by the scientific and technological revolution.** If this interpreta- 
tion is plausible, it follows that the theological newness of Gaudium et Spes 
also refers to the commitment of the Catholic Church to dialoguing with 
the modern world.** From this viewpoint, the first three chapters of the 
pastoral constitution established both the relationship between the Church 
and the world, and the dialogue between them (see GS 40); in addition, 
these three chapters redefine and reorient the mission of the Church.* 

The resulting anthropological view of Gaudium et Spes is characterized 
by a Christological principle.** Gaudium et Spes 3 introduces the anthro- 
pological question, which is the focus of the document, and Gaudium et 
Spes 10 states that “under the light of Christ, the image of the unseen 
God, the firstborn of every creature, the council wishes to speak to all men 
in order to shed light on the mystery of men and to cooperate in finding 
the solution to the outstanding problems of our time.” Erom this perspec- 
tive, we can see that the starting point is not a doctrinal datum, and that 
the reference to Christ occurs only at the end as the Christian answer to 
human problems. This methodology also recurs in the first part of the 
pastoral constitution, while the content of its four chapters is different, 
because it refers to specific themes.*” 


33See Luigi Sartori, La Chiesa nel mondo contemporaneo. Introduzione alla “Gaudium et 
spes,” (Padova: Ed. Messaggero, 1995), 36-37. 

34See Paul VI, Encyclical Letter Ecclesiam Suam, AAS 56 (1964): 609-59, nos. 13-15. 
“In the history of the schema, the publication of Paul VP's first encyclical, Ecclesiam suam, 
which focused on the idea of dialogue, played a key role:” H/V 3, 413. See also H/V 5, 387; 
Colzani, “A quarant'anni,” 452. 

35See GS Chapter IV; Colzani, “A quarant'anni,” 448-468. 

3 adaria has analysed the relationship between Christ and human beings according to 
Gaudium et Spes. He has also briefly compared the results of his study to the perspective of 
other conciliar texts. They confirm the Christological point of view of this document, and 
stress another correlated doctrinal themes, namely the incorporation of human being both in 
Christ, and in the Church: see Ladaria, “L"uomo alla luce,” 939-951. 

37 The reference to the relationship between Christ and human being is usually put at the 
end of each chapter (see GS 22, 32, 38, 45): see Ladaria, “L'uomo alla luce,” 940-949; 
Scanziani, “L”antropologia,” 632-643. This choice of Vatican II could be an evidence of the 
dialogical perspective of the pastoral constitution, as well as of immaturity of the conciliar 
anthropology, also due to coeval theological and Christological reflection. Erom this second 
point of view, in addition to the debate on “natura-sopranatura,” it is sufficient to stress 
firstly that Gaudium et Spes has developed the relationship between Christ and human beings 
more from the perspective of the Redemption and eschatological fulfilment, than from the 
point of view of creation; secondly, that the notion of human being as ¿mago Dei is barely 
correlated to Christ, true ¿mago Det. 
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In this section, I shall limit myselfto a consideration of Gaudium et Spes 
22 while referring to the other authors already referenced for an exhaus- 
tive analysis of the first part of the pastoral constitution. The previous 
attempt to dialogue with the religious “others” about anthropological 
topics on the basis of the idea of humanitas culminates in the endeavour 
to interpret them Christologically. The inclusion of man and woman in a 
discourse about God, by way of Christ, has obliged the Council to detail 
the meaning and implication of this option. Therefore, Gaudium et Spes 
22 can serve as a hermeneutical criterion of conciliar anthropology and 
therefore offers an interpretive lens through which much of its subsequent 
content might be understood. 

Such a criterion can be expressed as follows: the mystery of the human 
being can be understood only from the perspective of the Christological 
mystery. This is the content of the first paragraph of the text. Except for the 
last paragraph, which recalls the content of Gaudium et Spes 2281, the 
other four deal with issues related to the relationship between Christ and 
human beings, explaining them from two points of view. While Gaudium 
et Spes 228823 illustrate the role of Christ with reference to the mystery 
both of incarnation and redemption, highlighting implications for human 
beings, Gaudium et Spes 228845 introduce related anthropological issues. 
At first glance, the text seems to be straightforward in meaning, but a care- 
ful analysis allows us to discover that this is not the case. It is sufficient to 
recall that there are some gaps concerning both doctrinal elements, such as 
the relationship between Christ and creation, the role of the Holy Spirit, 
and the relationship between Christ and the human being (see, e.g., the use 
of the notion ¿mayo Detin reference to Christ as well as to human beings).** 

Nevertheless, the text seems to suggest to us that men and women are 
more than the result of biological, socio-cultural, historical, and philo- 
sophical elements, due to their essential relationship with Christ. This 
statement can be developed by analysing the notion of ¿mago Dez. Even if 
the pastoral constitution has also used the traditional lexicon—that is 
body, soul, and so on—there is no doubt that the notion of ¿mago Det is 
more relevant.*? It is interesting to note that the theme, “image of God,” 


38 The presentation of the whole Christological doctrine is not the aim of Vatican II; it fol- 
lows that Gaudium et Spes only recalls those Christological data that are useful to introduce 
and found anthropological issues. 

32 With reference to human beings, the word ¿mageis used in Gaudium et Spes 12, 17, 24, 29, 
34, 41, 52, 61, 68, whereas lkeness only once (GS 22): see John Peter Sandanam, “In His 
Image after His Likeness: From the Perspective of Gaudium et Spes,” Indian Theological 
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which runs through many articles in the document, is certainly parallel 
with the understanding of biblical accounts. Furthermore, it is also point- 
ing out that Gaudium et Spes 22 introduces a link between Jesus Christ, 
the true image of God, and the human being who is created in the image 
of God. 

According to biblical accounts of creation (see Gen 1-2), the basic 
nature of man and woman is to be social beings because they were created 
in the image of God. This special relationship between God and humans 
is, therefore, the basis of all human relationships, both with other people 
and creation. This image has been affected by human sin, but has 
been restored through the salvific life and ministry of Christ. From this 
perspective, we can see that the idea of image here is not static, because it 
entails a development, which is not only at the individual level.* It also 
refers to a complex relational network.*! The notion of mago Dei describes 
and reaffirms the dignity of human beings, founded in the creational proj- 
ect of the Triune God. This dignity which has not been destroyed by 
human sin is a divine gift, intended for all humankind and for each human 
being, without any kind of exclusion, discrimination, and so on. Given 
that this dignity is a divine gift, it requires recognition and must be put 
into effect. It follows that being made in the “image of God” entails an 
enduring commitment to consistently developing the human relational 
nature. The personal and social implications point toward the notion of 
imago Dei that entails the relationship between God and human crea- 
tures, the solidarity of each human person with others, and dominion 
over creation.? 


Studies 40, no. 3 (2003): 249. Scanziani has stressed that Gaudium et Spes 22 seems to have 
used the lexicon of the post-Augustinian age, when image and likeness became synonymous: 
see Scanziani, “L'antropologia,” 638. For an overview of the conciliar debates about this 
topic, see Bogónes Herreras, “La relación,” 411-428. 

1See Alszeghy, “La dignita della persona umana,” 431 (see also 431-452). 

1 See ibid., 428 (see also 428-431). According to Sandanam, there is a profound relation- 
ship between image of God, God, man and world. “In order to develop this relationship 
there are three classical words used in Gaudium et Spes [...], namely Capax Det, Socialitas et 
Dominium. These three elements are related with God, man and world respectively.” 
Sandanam, “In His Image,” 249-250 (see also 250-255). 

2 According to Sandanam, “dominion may be defined as man's lordship over and steward- 
ship of the created universe. [..] The dominion of man refers to activity in the world, to 
Culture, to Science, to Socio-economic aspects of human life, to Politics and Peace.” 
Sandanam, “In His Image,” 253-254. 
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In Gaudium et Spes 22, the notion of ¿mago Det creates a relationship 
between Jesus Christ and human beings. Quoting Colossians 1:15, the 
notion is attributed first to Jesus Christ, the true image of God, the perfect 
man, then to human beings. This Christological reference signals an 
expansion of the meaning of this concept, because it also refers to the 
divine nature of Christ, who is the beloved Son of the Father, the Firstborn 
of many brothers and sisters. Erom this viewpoint, it follows that the 
notion of ¡mago Dei speaks to the very nature of human beings, a complex 
and relational nature. Moreover, it entails specific new elements: in Christ, 
the true image of God, and by the action of the Holy Spirit, human beings 
as image of God partake of the divine nature and of the relationship 
between Jesus Christ and His Father. This assertion has many ecumenical 
and interfaith implications. Here, I shall limit myself to highlighting that 
for Catholics, the awareness of human dignity, affirmed clearly by biblical 
and patristic traditions in theological and Christological terms, is more 
than a mere good feeling. The divine, salvific project is the frame of refer- 
ence within which Vatican II has dealt with anthropological issues. It fol- 
lows an understanding of human nature in holistic and relational terms. It 
is holistic, because the Council, overturning the previous anthropological 
model, has highlighted the complexity of human nature, whose main ele- 
ments are integrated, without separation, without confusion, and so on.* 
It is relational because human nature has an essential threefold reference 
to God, others, and creation (see the notion of ¿mago Det). 

In conclusion, we can identify four elements that might help us both to 
explain the theological foundation of the statement that serving justice 
and peace should be a basic principle of all religious exchanges, and vocif- 
erously affirm why it is not an optional duty for Catholics. The first ele- 
ment is the common dignity of human beings, who are created in the image 
and likeness of God to “have dominion over the fish of the sea, the birds of 
the air, and the cattle, and over all the wild animals and all the creatures that 
crawl on the ground” (Gen. 1: 26; see also 27). Using different words, the 
pastoral constitution states: “All men are endowed with rational soul and are 


13«Unity” is the key word to summarize the complex human nature: see Francesco 
Brancaccio, Antropologia di comunione. L'attnalita della “Gaudium et Spes (Soveria 
Mannelli: Rubbettino, 2006), 63. Gaudium et Spes 14 affirms the complex and unitary 
nature of human being, whereas Gaudium et Spes 15-17 explain three of its main elements: 
intelligence, awareness, freedom. Ibid., 63-79; Alszeghy, “La dignita,” 442-447. 
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created in God”s image; they have the same nature and origin, and being 
redeemed by Christ, enjoy the same divine calling and destiny; there is 
here a basic equality between all men and it must be given ever greater 
recognition” (GS 29). 

The second element, which is strictly intertwined with the first, is that 
creation is a Trinitarian work and “space” in which the Holy Spirit, who 
is the “life-giver,” and divine grace, acts. It requires a correct understand- 
ing of the dominion of human beings over creation. Recognizing the 
responsibilities of human beings, who are created in the image of God, 
entails a shared commitment to avoid or solve all forms of exploitation, 
because exploitation begets injustice, violence, terrorism, war, and so on, 
(some of which are often “justified” in the name of God). At the same 
time, this acknowledgement requires taking care of creation, because it is 
our common home. 

The third element is a proper evaluation of the history of men and 
women as the essential space in which the progressive revelation of the 
Triune God takes place for the salvation of humankind. It implies specific 
attention to the signs of the times. Sensitivity to the signs of the times 
seems to be at the core of understanding history according to the pastoral 
constitution of Vatican II. In three places, Gaudium et Spes deals with this 
issue, trying at the same time to explain how to discern these signs in 
human history (GS 4, 11, 44). In particular, Gaudium et Spes 44 clarifies 
the role of many agents involved in this discernment, namely, the Holy 
Spirit, and the ecclesial ministries; it also states the role ofthe Word of God, 
as well as the pastoral meaning of this relevant ecclesial action.* 
James McEvoy has underlined a certain parallelism between the Church 
reading the signs of the times, and the dialogical view of the Church-world 
relationship. According to him, 


See Colzani, “A quarant'anni,” 442; Fernando Bogónez Herreras, “La persona humana 
en su relación con Dios según la Constitución Gaudium et spes,” Estudios Agustinianos 32 
(2000): 541-543. The Spanish scholar has underlined that “en la época del Concilio apare- 
cen signos claros en los que puede leerse el encuentro de Dios con el hombre. Entre los más 
claros se encuentran el respeto a la proclamación de la dignidad de la persona como valor 
absoluto y universal, el reconocimiento de la liberdad humana como derecho inviolable, el 
sentido de solidaridad entre todos los hombres como derecho inviolable, el sentido de soli- 
daridad entre todos los hombres como exigentia ética ineludibile, la atención a los margina- 
dos, el rechazo de toda suerte de discriminación como deber de todos, etc. ...” Ibid., 543. 
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[t]he signs of the times perspective makes an important contribution by 
emphasizing both the openness of history to the Word of God and the 
action of the Spirit in history. These emphases give fuller theological expres- 
sion to what is articulated in the dialogical perspective in terms of the church 
“listening to the various voices of the day” (n. 44). If these emphases are 
incorporated into the dialogical view, it could be put in these terms: in the 
dialogue of salvation, the church can understand itself as founded in the 
gospel, responding to the desires and struggles of this particular period of 
history, while listening for the voice of the Spirit in the world.* 


The fourth element is a holistic concept of salvation, which is consistent 
with the complexity of human nature, so that salvation encompasses all 
dimensions of existence, all individuals, and all areas of community life; 
nothing human can be alien to it.** The World Council of Churches docu- 
ment Together Towards Life reminds us that “God did not send the Son for 
the salvation of humanity alone or give us partial salvation. Rather the 
gospel is the good news for every part of creation and every aspect of our 
life and society.” In other words, Pope Francis has specified that the 
“Kkerygma has a clear social content: at the very heart of the Gospel is life 
in community and engagement with others,”% because the Gospel is not 
merely about our personal relationship with God, it is in fact about the 
kingdom of God.* 


15 McEvoy, “Church and World,” 54. 

16Sce Francis, Evangelii Gaudium, no. 181. 

17 World Council of Churches, Together Towards Life: Mission and Evangelism in Changing 
Landscapes (Geneva: WCC, 2013), no. 4. 

8 Francis, Evangelii Gaudium, no. 177. 

19 Tbid., no. 180. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Rahner”s Kindred: The Legacy of Finitude 
in Comparative Theology 


Taraneh R. Wilkinson 


INTRODUCTION 


Christian theologians today must respond to a variety of pressing challenges, 
from secularism”s assault on theology”s rational coherence, to science”s con- 
cerns about evidentiary claims, to disciplinary questions raised by scholars 
promoting religious studies, as well as to postmodern suspicions about grand 
narratives and totalitarian modes of thinking. Among all such challenges, 
perhaps none looms larger than that of religious pluralism. This chapter indi- 
cates a method of comparative theology and a metaphysic of embracing fini- 
tude that might offer fruitful grounds for response to at least two major 
questions: theology”s relation to other religions and non-totalizing models of 
transcendence that can speak to the global diversity of religious truth claims. ! 


"When speaking in a theistic framework, I use “the transcendent” and acknowledge its use 
as a synonym for God. By contrast, when referring to religious traditions more broadly, 
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I discuss the method for comparative theology advanced by Erancis 
X. Clooney, S.)J., through the lens of the theologians Karl Rahner, S.J., and 
Eriedrich Schleiermacher. With the help of these theological voices, 1 argue 
for the value of cultivating a specific hermeneutic ofembracing finitude. The 
scholarly and theological value of comparative theology, especially as prac- 
ticed by Clooney, is often measured in terms of the questions and new per- 
spectives that arise in the course of comparison. Í posit here that Clooney”s 
approach can be fruitfully adapted to use the hermeneutic of finitude-infini- 
tude to engage a religious tradition other than one”s own. This adaptation is 
possible in part due to the analogy between Schleiermacher's resources for 
inclusivism and Rahner'”s general influence on comparative theology, and in 
particular, on Clooney. 

The influence of Rahner (1904-1984) on the Second Vatican Council 
is well known: his labors paved the way for numerous theological develop- 
ments, especially regarding Catholic engagement with other religious tra- 
ditions. In 1979, Rahner acclaimed Vatican II as having inaugurated a new 
era in Christian history.? The Second Vatican Council marked a significant 
shift in how the Catholic Church cultivated its relationship with other 
Christians and non-Christians, and Rahner's pervasive theological influ- 
ence played no small part in this shift. Yet, Rahner stood already in a long 
line of modern Christian thinkers who had grappled with these questions 
before him, and one with whom he shares some significant affinities was 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834). It is my suggestion that Clooney has some- 
thing in common with both of these figures. Clooney, the most prominent 
promoter of comparative theology, admits to inspiration from Rahner,* 
and one can discern Rahnerian currents in his theological method. Clooney 
also consciously draws upon documents from the Second Vatican Council 
when thinking about the theological nature of his primarily textual 
approach to comparison.* By comparing Rahner's and Schleiermacher”s 


T indicate a general property that may or may not adhere with an explicitly theistic framework 
by the use of “transcendence.” 

2John W. O”Malley, S.J., What Happened at Vatican II? (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2010), 13. 

¿Francis X. Clooney, S.J., Comparative Theology: Deep Learning Across Religious Borders 
(Oxford: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), 16. Another Catholic comparative theologian, Klaus von 
Stosch, also notes Rahnerian influence in his own approach to comparison. See Von Stosch, 
“Understanding and Appreciate: A Reply to Marianne Moyaert,” Studies in Interreligions 
Dialogue 24 (2014): 77. 

Clooney specifically references Dei Verbum (On Divine Revelation), one of the four con- 
stitutions of Vatican Il, along with references to the later encyclical Fides et Ratio (1998) and 
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use of the infinite in their respective theological anthropologies, I will 
attempt to shed light on the centrality of human finitude in the ongoing 
development of comparative theology. 

In intimate contrast to finitude lies the infinite. Behind Rahner”s inclu- 
sivism in relation to other faiths lies a nuanced interpretation of the finite 
and infinite and its significance for humanity”s relation to the divine. While 
finite, human beings nonetheless have something of the infinite inside 
them, pointing them to a “whither” beyond our finite world, toward the 
horizon of an infinite and fully free God. As humans, we have something 
in us, fundamental to our very cognitive process, which points us to the 
“infinity of being” and which simultaneously unveils the finitude of the 
world around us. In a move roughly analogous to Rahner, Schleiermacher 
speaks ofa “whence” by which humans understand their finite existence in 
relation to an infinite, living and free God. Schleiermacher emphasizes 
that we have no direct experience of the infinite except as it is manifest in 
the finite world, leading him to value positively the infinite variety of reli- 
gious expressions possible while still affirming the truth of Christianity. 
This celebration of the finite also has implications for how we understand 
the infinite, in particular for the case of comparative theology. 


ÍNMAN ON FINITUDE IN RAHNER AND SCHLEIERMACHER 


Before explicitly engaging the question of religious pluralism, it is helpful 
to acknowledge that Rahner and Schleiermacher remain enduring inspira- 
tions for twenty-first-century theology. I wish to suggest that what makes 
Rahner and Schleiermacher relevant to Christian theology today is also 
what makes them relevant to comparative theology. For example, Anne 
Inman in her book Evidence and Transcendence argues for the relevance of 
both Schleiermacher and Rahner”s philosophical insights to current theo- 
logical debates, in particular the problem of respecting God's transcen- 
dence. Inman uses Schleiermacher and Rahner as viable alternatives to 
foundationalist attempts to ground theological truths in “evidence” or 
speculative systems.* Inman notes that in both Spirit in the World" and 


the declaration Dominus lesus (2000). See his “Is Comparative Theology Catholic?” Studies 
in Interreligions Dialogue 24 (2014): 18-26. 

* Foundationalist theology seeks out basic beliefs or foundations, like scripture or experi- 
ence, upon which to build and secure its system of dogma. 

$ Geistim Welt: Zur Metaphisik der endlichen Erkenntnis bei Thomas von Aquin (Innsbruck: 
Felizian Rauch, 1939); translated by William V. Dych as Spirit in the World (London: Sheed 
and Ward, 1968). 
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Hearer of the Word” Rahner rejects the notion that we can know God in a 
way not mediated by the finite word, stressing that both Rahner and 
Schleiermacher reject that knowledge of God can be had apart from medi- 
ation in the finite.* That is to say, we do not have metaphysical knowledge 
of God as some unmediated core substance, but rather, we receive God 
through our finite world, situation, and way of thinking. Revelation always 
entails the finite world of language, history, place, context, and so on. This 
does not mean that either Schleiermacher or Rahner collapses the infinite 
into the finite, as pantheism does. Knowledge of the finite and of the infi- 
nite are still distinct for Schleiermacher and Rahner, but they cannot be 
separated.” Further, it is the infinite that proves itself the ground for the 
finite, even in the process of human knowing and feeling. In this way, God 
functions as a “non-objectifiable” idea, or more precisely, a primordial 
sense of “whence,” that accompanies other concepts or a feeling that 
accompanies other feelings, and as such philosophically falls short of mak- 
ing specific empirical claims about finite reality. As Inman explains, 


In portraying the consciousness of God as the permanent background to 
human conscious experience, Schleiermacher has provided a way of thinking 
about knowledge of God without compromising the notion that knowledge 
of God is radically distinct from knowledge of finite objects. It recognizes 
the infinite difference between the transcendent and the transcended, and 
yet allows for the claim that knowledge of God is mediated by the finite.'* 


Inman ultimately argues that such an understanding of God is shared by 
both Schleiermacher and Rahner, and uses this understanding as a crite- 
rion for transcendence in language about God today. 

To emphasize, it is the focus on the finite and the inevitability of truth's 
mediation by the finite that respects God”s transcendence more than any 
foundationalist approach. One can point to God through experience, but 
always with the recognition that everything we experience is mediated by 
our finitude and the finite nature of creation. Further, embracing finitude 


7 Hórer des Wortes: Zur Grundlegung einer Religionsphilosophie (Munich: Kósel-Pustet, 
1941); translated by Joseph Donceel as Hearer of the Word (New York: Continuum, 1994). 

$ Anne E. Inman, Evidence and Transcendence: Religious Epistemology and the God-World 
Relationship (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame, 2008), 121. 

"Inman, Evidence and Transcendence, 130. 

'Inman, Evidence and Transcendence, 114. 

“Inman, Evidence and Transcendence, 117. 
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works because God is the transcendent ground of experience that renders 
experience of the finite possible. In Inman's words, “[c]onsciousness of 
the infinite ground is consciousness of God.”*? At the same time she 
stresses, “Rahner means precisely that there is no knowledge of God that 
is not mediated by the finite.”** In sum, knowledge of finite and infinite 
are distinct but cannot be separated from another. Understanding the 
importance of finitude is part and parcel of understanding our relationship 
to an infinite God. Far from jeopardizing or relativizing God's transcen- 
dence, recognizing that all experience is mediated through our finite per- 
spective is paramount for respecting divine transcendence. Anne Inman 
hereby upholds Rahner and Schleiermacher as theological voices who 
managed to respect the infinite difference between finite reality and God, 
where more recent voices in analytic and postliberal theology have wrongly 
limited the Infinite to finite categories of human reason and language: 


If Rahner and Schleiermacher are able to explain the relationship between 
God and the world in a way that respects their infinite difference, they will 
succeed, where Swinburne and the postliberal theologians studied here have 
failed, in upholding the notion of God's “transcendence.”!* 


Before we evaluate this reading, let us briefly examine this notion of tran- 
scendence as presented in the works of Schleiermacher and Rahner, 
respectively. 


ORIGIN AND HORIZON: Á CLOSER LOOK AT RAHNER 
AND SCHLEIERMACHER 


This relationship of the finite to the infinite can be seen in Schleiermacher”s 
use of “whence” to speak of God, and Rahner”s use of “whither” to speak 
of God. By speaking about God through these expression of orientation, 
asking from where and to where, Schleiermacher and Rahner both define 
human beings in terms of their relation or orientation to God, or the Infinite. 

Schleiermacher is most famous for his references to the infinite in his 
On Religion: Speeches to lts Cultured Despisers, first written in 1799 and 
re-edited throughout his life.** In his Second Speech, of which 1 will use the 


2Tbid. 

13Tbid., 120. 

MTbid., 139. 

15 The edition of Uber die Religion: Reden an die Gebildeten unter ibren Veráichtern cited 
here is the fourth and final edition published in 1831 and available in Friedrich 
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fourth and final edition, Schleiermacher endeavors to define religion in 
terms of piety, where piety is clarified through feeling for and conscious- 
ness ofone”s relation to the Infinite. This feeling and consciousness do not 
apprehend some infinite reality distinct from the finite realm, but rather, 
encounter the Infinite in and through the finite. In his Second Speech, 
Schleiermacher defines religion in the following way: 


[T]he contemplation of the pious person is merely the immediate conscious- 
ness of the general existence of all things finite in the Infinite and through 
the Infinite, of all things temporal in the Eternal and through the Eternal. 
To seek and find this in everything that lives and moves, in all becoming and 
change, in all activity and passivity and merely to have and to know life itself 
as this existence in immediate feeling—that is religion.'* 


This wording is noteworthy, as it renders finite beings the primary object 
of feeling. That is, the pious person is conscious of finite existence as a 
whole, even though it is consciousness of the finite in and through the 
Infinite. Schleiermacher does not consider it possible for a person to be 
aware of some unconditioned infinite reality hidden deftly behind the cur- 
tain of the finite world, or buried like metal in an ore, to be possessed apart 
from the finite as though one were sifting dirt for nuggets of gold. 
Schleiermacher values the finite because it exists in and through the 
Infinite. Of course, feeling here is not merely consciousness of finite 
beings, but also of their relationship as a whole to the Infinite. 
Schleiermacher goes on to depict the life of the pious person as a life 
within “the infinite nature of the whole, in the One and All, in God,” 
where God is found in all and all is found in God.” 


Schleiermacher and Hans J. Birkner, Kritische Gesamtausgabe (hereafter, KGA) (Berlin: W. 
de Gruyter, 1984), 1 12. Translations of Schleiermacher”s work are my own; for Rahner, 1 
cite published English translations. I capitalize the word “infinite” where it is reasonably 
clear that the word functions as a synonym for God and keep the lower case when the term 
seems to indicate more of a mathematical property or broader concept. 

16<_.. die Betrachtung des Frommen ist nur das unmittelbare BewuBtsein von dem allge- 
meinen Sein alles Endlichen im Unendlichen und durch das Unendliche, alles Zeitlichen im 
Ewigen und durch das Ewige. Dieses suchen und finden in Allem, was lebt und sich regt, in 
allem Werden und Wechsel, in allem Thun und Leiden und das Leben selbst im unmittel- 
baren Gefúhl nur haben und kennen als dieses Sein, das ist Religion”, Schleiermacher, KGA 
1 12, 53, lines 9-17. 

Y Schleiermacher, KGA 1 12, 53, lines 19-21. 
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As Schleiermacher clarifies in his later The Christian Faith, the 
“Whence” of God is not some distant beacon, but as the word suggests, 
signifies an orientation from within the bounds of finitude. This orienta- 
tion is further characterized by total dependence—a sign of finite reality”s 
intimate and total relationship to an infinite God. T'hus, Schleiermacher, in 
The Christian Faith, describes piety as a kind of feeling in which the believer 
is aware Of being absolutely dependent (schlechthin abhángiy) on God. 
Unlike relative independence and dependence, which a person feels in rela- 
tion to all or part of finite existence, a person stands in absolute relation to 
God, who is the Whence (woher). Itis in relation solely to this Whence that 
the pious person feels absolutely dependent. The feeling of being in rela- 
tion to this Whence, that is in absolute dependence for one”s entire being, 
is the same as being conscious of God. But because we are caught up in the 
finite, consciousness of God never stands alone in a pure, unmediated 
form. God-consciousness accompanies our regular daily consciousness of 
the world around us, in which we enjoy relative freedom and relative 
dependence vis-á-vis the rest of creation. The upshot of this is that there is 
never a manifestation of God-consciousness that is not also a specific reli- 
gious expression of a specific finite context.!” Our finitude necessitates that 
we only have God-consciousness in a finite context; our finitude also causes 
us to experience God through the finite and not directly, yet it is also our 
finitude that makes such experience possible in the first place. 

The relation of finitude to the Infinite, a central claim in his earlier oeu- 
vre, remains an underlying maxim in Schleiermacher”s mature theology. 
Schleiermacher clearly states that the relation of the finite to the Infinite is 
the basis of his understanding of piety as well as an underlying maxim of 
his theological project. Near the beginning of The Christian Faith he clari- 
fies: “The proposition that the entirety of finite being exists only in depen- 
dence upon the Infinite is the complete description of the foundation of 
every pious feeling to be set forth here.”?” Accordingly, the more general 


IS References here are to the second and final edition of The Christian Faith, or the 
Glaubenslehre, published in 1830-31. 

1 Schleiermacher, Glaubenslebre, $ 5.4 as cited in KGA 1 13.1, 47-48; The Christian Faith, 
22-23. Henceforth, the abbreviation for the Glaubenslehreis Gl. and for The Christian Faith 
(English version) is CF. For the standard English translation see Friedrich Schleiermacher, 
The Christian Fnith, eds. H. R. MacKintosh and J. S. Steward (London: TT Clark, 1999), 
cited here for reference purposes. 

2 “Der Satz, daff die Gesammtheit des endlichen Seins nur in der Abhángigkeit von dem 
Unendlichen besteht, ist die vollstindige Beschreibung der hier aufzustellenden Grundlage 
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“sense and taste for the Infinite” in the Speeches has developed into a 
maxim of his systematic theology. Later, in the second half of The Christian 
Faith, Schleiermacher tackles more traditional theological territory and 
terminology, but the relation of the finite to the Infinite remains central. 
Schleiermacher continues to affirm it as a maxim for his entire dogmatic 
opus. He writes: 


[T]he maxim everywhere underlying our presentation [is] that the onset of 
the Kingdom of God is something supernatural [ sibernatirliches], which, 
however, becomes natural [ natiúrliches| as soon as it comes into being; for 
here every substantial moment is posited as a supernatural one.? 


In this way, God-consciousness is a feeling that only accompanies other 
feelings. Content-wise, our mundane feelings focus on experience of the 
finite world, and thus have specific content, but God-consciousness derives 
its specific content from the finite world as well.?? It does not have content 
of its own apart from finite experience, because all content and context is 
finite. The flip side of this is that the Infinite is not far removed from finite 
experience, for every finite moment of human experience is already ori- 
ented to the Infinite, as the quote above suggests. The Infinite manifests 
in the finite world and is thereby finite, which in turn means that all finite 
experience carries with it an orientation or relation to the Infinite—or as 
Rahner might say, the finite is graced by the Infinite. 

This claim may sound abstract and heady, but it entails some pervasive, 
practical consequences. Importantly, while there may be (and Schleiermacher 
argues there ¿s) an infinite ground we encounter in all experience, there is 
no individual experience that is not finite, that is, bearing specific content 
and expressing a specific relation to the Infinite. By this logic, there is no 
isolatable content-less experience. Experience is by nature finite and thus 


jedes frommen Gefiihls. “Gl. $ 36/KGA I 13.1, 219, lines 1-4; CF, 142. The translation 
here and in the standard English translation of The Christian Enith puts “to be hypothe- 
sized/set forth here” after feeling, though grammatically it modifies “foundation.” 

21. die unserer Darstellung tiberall zam Grunde liegende Maxime, daf der Anfang des 
Reiches Gottes ein iibernatiirliches sei, welches aber, so wie es in die Erscheinung tritt, ein 
natúrliches werde; denn hier ist jeder gehaltvolle Moment als ein úbernatúrliches gesetzt. 
“Gl. $ 100.3/KGA 1 13.2, 110-111, lines 30/1-3; CF, 430. 

2 Schleiermacher affirms a strict division of God and the finite realm through the relation of 
absolute dependence ofall finite being on God. This affirmation provides a strict, logical reason 
why any representation of God in the finite realm can quickly turn into a corrupted idea for 
Schleiermacher. When we mistake the finite for the Infinite, we effectively create an idol. 
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has specific bounds and contours that inevitably constitute its content. 
Experience is experience precisely because it is finite, in that it is experience 
by virtue of finite content—just as a number is only a number by expressing 
a limit or finite value. Conversely infinity is no number and would cease to 
be infinity as soon as it were given a particular value, no matter how large 
or minute.? Experience, at least in this world, is experience because it has 
content, and that content is content by virtue of'its limits and bounds. Far 
from excluding God or the Infinite from the picture, this actually furnishes 
Schleiermacher with an argument for the necessity and value of positive 
religion, as he himself argues in his Speeches. This is, for instance, why the 
Christian experience of God is necessarily mediated through the incarna- 
tion and the church, particularly in terms of the Christian experience of 
redemption. 

Turning to Rahner, in his Hearer of the Word as well as his earlier Spirit 
in the World, God is recognized as the infinite horizon that makes finite 
thought, as well as being itself, possible.?* This idea has roots in Aquinas, 
but was, incidentally, also held by Schleiermacher”s older philosophical 
contemporary Salomon Maimon.* In short, Rahner”s Whither functions 
like Schleiermacher?s Whence, even if Rahner's own evaluation of 
Schleiermacher does not stress such an affinity.?* In Hearer of the Word, 


23 Georg Cantor, a mathematician of the late nineteenth century did propose a variety of 
infinities—a proposal criticized by mathematicians and theologians alike. Regardless of pos- 
sible criticisms of his infinities, being able to stipulate grades of infinity is not the same as 
giving any one type of infinity a set numeric value. For instance, the infinity of natural num- 
bers is not equivalent to the final number in the series of natural numbers, for this is no such 
thing as a final number in the series of natural numbers. For a treatment of Cantor and the 
broader history of the Infinite see A.W. Moore, The Infinite, 2nd edition (London: 
Routledge, 2001). 

2 Maintaining the distinction between the order of being and the orders of knowing and 
discovery while considering the value of comparative theology is paramount for comparative 
theologians with Thomistic training like Paul J. Griffiths, who maintain that contingency (which 
may be a synonym for finitude in some respects) does not apply to the order of being. Paul 
J. Griffiths, “Response to Judith Gruber,” Studies in Interreligions Dialogue 24 (2014): 57. 

25 On Salomon Maimon see Frederick C. Beiser, The Fate of Reason: German Philosophy 
from Kant to Fichte (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1987), especially 
pp. 294-295 for his treatment of Maimon's postulate of an infinite understanding. Beiser 
argues for the significance of Maimon's influence on thinkers like Fichte, Schelling and 
Hegel—all Schleiermacher?s contemporaries (see p. 311). 

26 Rahner puts Schleiermacher at only one pole of polarized Protestant Christianity in 
opposition to the dialectical theology of Barth and Brunner, presenting his own position as 
something beyond these opposites torn between a God of total transcendence and a God of 
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Rahner speaks of the “Whither” in the context of apprehension or 
“Vorgriff”, which in his thought is not a pre-concept but a pre-apprehen- 
sion of being. It is not prior to or distinct from grasping of an object of 
being on our side of the horizon, just as Schleiermacher's God- 
consciousness is not prior or distinct from mundane consciousness. It is 
more of an orientation toward the infinite horizon of being, which makes 
grasping of any object possible. Rahner”s “Whither” describes what we are 
oriented to when we reach out to the infinite horizon of being in every act 
of thinking. The “Whither” of the Vorgriff is not an object like other 
objects; however, it is the condition of the possibility of knowledge. So to 
where does this whither point? It is not the “nought that noughtens,” but 
rather the “infinity of being.”?” The Vorgriff aims at this infinity of being 
which unveils the finitude of all immediate givens. The Vorgriff toward 
being as such in its infinity is an integral and basic part of human existence. 
In other words, the Vorgriff' aims at God; it is not an a priori demonstra- 
tion of God. With Thomas Aquinas, Rahner affirms that all knowing 
beings implicitly know God in everything they know.” To be human 
means that “We are always already on the way to God, whether or not we 
know it expressly, whether or not we will it.”% In this light, every philoso- 
phy of religion errs when it declares the object of religion to be any finite 
aspect of human nature—not even an absolute idea of humanity. 

For Rahner, “Humanity is the infinity of the absolute spiritual openness 
for being”*!; this openness is the orientation to the Infinite. As spirits, 
humans already transcend finite realities to something that differs from all 
finite in kind. For Rahner, humans are finite beings of a very special sort: 


human experience. Hearer of the Word, 18-19. One could locate the difference between 
Rahner and Schleiermacher in the distinction between cognition and consciousness; Rahner 
focuses on the former and Schleiermacher on the latter. This way of classifying the difference 
could mislead, however, because Schleiermacher”s philosophical work casts consciousness of 
God as part of human cognition. In his major philosophical work, Dialektik, Schleiermacher 
posits consciousness of God as something embedded in the human cognitive process. For 
discussion, see Thandeka, The Embodied Self: Friedrich Schleiermacher”s Solution to Kant's 
Problem of the Empirical Self (Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 1995). 

27 Rahner, Hearer of the Word, 50. 

28 Inman argues that Rahner has refined the more traditional arguments for God. Evidence 
and Transcendence, 131-133. 

2 Rahner, Hearer of the Word, 52. Specifically, Rahner references De Veritate, 22, l ad 1. 

3Rahner, Hearer of the Word, 53. 

31Tbid., 56. 
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Human beings are the first of these finite knowing subjects that stand open 
for the absolute fullness of being in such a way that this openness is the 
condition of the possibility for every single knowledge. Hence there is no 
domain of being which might lie absolutely outside of the horizon in which 
we know our objects, and, through this knowledge, we are self-subsistent 
and capable of freely acting and deciding our own destiny. We call this basic 
makeup of the human person, affirmed in every act of knowledge and of 
freedom, our spiritual nature.*? 


This does not mean our spirits are simply infinite; Rahner maintains we are 
indeed finite spirits, but spirits nonetheless oriented in “absolute open- 
ness.” He writes, “we cannot by ourselves, in our “infinity” anticipate and 
reach the absolute fullness of truth.”9% This “absolute openness” offers a 
spatial way of conceiving what it means to be a finite spirit, that is, limited 
yet oriented to the Infinite such that the Infinite serves as the ground or 
condition of possibility for our finite being. Being a finite spirit amounts 
to being in relation with, or being fundamentally oriented toward, an infi- 
nite horizon. A finite human spirit and an infinite God are thus not best 
considered as existing in discrete and separate realms, but rather, the finite 
human spirit exists and is finite precisely through an infinite God. The 
relation bespeaks unfathomable intimacy between human finitude and the 
Infinite rather than a rigid or remote understanding of transcendence. 

Yet, what does this sort of understanding of the relationship between 
human finitude and the Infinite have to offer for discussions in compara- 
tive theology? Significantly, 1t offers theological resources for valuing the 
inevitably finite, limited, perspectival, and ongoing process of comparison. 
Since being human means being in relation with an infinite God for both 
Rahner and Schleiermacher, a comparative theology that appropriates 
their insights is more likely to respect the mystery of the divine in a variety 
of religious traditions. Some might dismiss this observation as a mere 
instance of inclusivism, but the finite-Infinite hermeneutic might never- 
theless afford a different twist. 

For both Rahner and Schleiermacher, God is not to be fully captured in 
any finite concept or aspect of human nature. Yet, we experience the 
Infinite God always in and through the finite. This means that, philosophi- 
cally speaking, the idea of an Infinite God resists content, leaving faith to 
work out the finite manifestations of the Infinite. According to Inman, for 


32Tbid., 53. 
33Ibid., 19. 
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both Rahner and Schleiermacher, their philosophical concepts of God do 
not have content; they keep to the negative prescription of Aquinas. It is 
through faith that both flesh out their idea of God.** Yet, if we think of 
either Rahner or Schleiermacher”s understanding of God as something left 
blank until it is filled by the content of faith, we get part of the picture but 
may find such a vision of the transcendent problematic. It sounds as 
though transcendence is some mysterious core substance which is then 
tailored to specific context of a given time, place, faith and language—a 
notion rightly rejected by scholars of religion like Steven Katz, who hold 
there is no unmediated religious experience.** However, the hermeneutic 
of the finite-Infinite, as introduced here, precludes such an understanding. 
In Schleiermacher”s understanding, there is no Infinite transcendent real- 
ity that is not mediated in the finite—this mediation is not secondary but 
constitutive to how we experience the transcendent. In other words, there 
is no direct experience of the Infinite or the transcendent, but the Infinite 
is already immanent in the finite. We experience the Infinite in and through 
the finite, and through the finite only. 

I suggest the following analogy: the human relation to the transcen- 
dent God is roughly analogous to the relationship between numbers 
and the infinite—mathematical “infinity” is not a number, and we 
immediately recognize any number, regardless of the extent of our abil- 
ity to increase it, as finite. We need the idea of infinity to guarantee us 
the unending series of numbers so we can properly count; but all num- 
bers, insofar as they are numbers, are finite. Similarly, for Schleiermacher 
and Rahner, we need a transcendent God to make higher consciousness 
and cognition possible, but we never actually “think” or “feel” the tran- 
scendent apart from the finite realm. The finite-Infinite hermeneutic, if 
emphasized, can challenge older models of inclusivism, by reminding us 
that all positions are mediated through the finite. Clooney”s approach 
to comparative theology also moves away from older models of inclusiv- 
ism, and l argue this is in part due to the way it takes the finite experience 
of comparison seriously. 


34Inman, Evidence and Transcendence, 154. 

35 Ralph Hood Jr. writes of the lasting influence of Steven Katz's position, “This dominant 
and dominating view (e.g., Katz, 1978b, 1992; Proudfoot, 1985) essentially takes a neo- 
Kantian turn and argues that experience is always mediated (phenomena) and that unmedi- 
ated experience of whatever is ultimate (noumena) is neither possible nor describable.” See 
Ralph W. Hood Jr., “The Common Core Thesis in the Study of Religion,” in Where God and 
Science Meet: How Brain and Evolutionary Studies Alter Our Understanding of Religion, ed. 
Patrick McNamara (Santa Barbara: Praeger, 2006), 121. 
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CLOONEY”Ss COMPARATIVE T'HEOLOGY AND BEYOND 


Comparative theology, as proposed and practiced by Clooney, among oth- 
ers, is a relatively new approach within the field of the comparative study of 
religion, with some of its earlier formulations dating back to the early-mid 
1990s. More often than not, comparative theology entails careful, compara- 
tive, and cautiously constructive readings of sacred texts from two distinct 
faith traditions, requiring ofits practitioner a solid theological foundation in 
his or her home tradition as well as linguistic and historical competencies in 
the conceptual and religious frameworks of a host tradition. Because it is 
explicitly a theological approach, it allows for the scholar to bring his or her 
own confessional situatedness into an open-ended, modest, and even trans- 
formative creative dialogue with the theological thought of another tradi- 
tion. This method distinguishes itself through stress on the particular 
encounter between the scholar and specific instances of the religious other. 
In this way, Clooney?s method avoids the issue of reifying or essentializing a 
given tradition (however that be defined) by always referring back to the 
modest encounter of particular with particular. 

Schleiermacher in his Dialektik writes, “Beginning in the middle is 
unavoidable.”** Rather than seeking a speculative foundation for knowl- 
edge, he prefers a dialogical approach. Clooney thus shares with 
Schleiermacher a preference for dialogue over speculation. Clooney also 
shares with Rahner”s inclusivism a recognition of God's mystery in other 
religion and cultures, even if as a method, it does not ultimately try to 
evaluate such mystery. A Clooneyan approach functions as a dialogical 
alternative to theologies of religions that try to find set categories by 
which to classify all religious experience and phenomena. A dialogical 
alternative to speculation also affirms the finite-Infinite hermeneutic 
developed here. By approaching comparative theology from a perspective 
that embraces finitude as unavoidable and already graced by the Infinite, 
it becomes easier to have open dialogues and engage traditions outside 
one's comfort zone. For this reason, comparative theology embraces its 
unfinished nature and distinguishes itself “as an ongoing and never-ending 
conversational process.”%7 Yet while this conversational process involves 


3Schleiermacher, Dialektik (1814/15) € Einleitung zur Dialektik (1833), ed. Andreas 
Arndt (Hamburg: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1988), 105; cited in the introduction to Friedrich 
Schleiermacher, Hermenenutics and Criticism and Other Writings, trans. and ed. Andrew 
Bowie (Cambridge: University Press, 1998), xxvi. 

37 Athanasios N. Papathanasiou, “Is Comparative Theology Orthodox?” Studies in 
Interreligions Dialogue 24 (2014): 106. 
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coming to deeper understanding of those outside of a comparative theolo- 
gian's home tradition, it is important to note that the ultimate goal of 
comparative theology is “not in the end the understanding of the other on 
its own terms but the meaning of the other tradition (or some element 
within it) for one's own religious self+understanding.”* The dialogue 
between faith traditions may be ongoing, but the impact of dialogue is 
meant to specifically transform the theologian engaging in dialogue and, 
where appropriate, bear fruits in that comparative theologian”s home tradi- 
tion. Comparative theology is not only a dialogue with a perceived religious 
other but is also an ongoing rereading of one”s theological starting point. 
To this end, Clooney”s 2010 book Comparative Theology draws attention 
to a rising need to take both different religious traditions and one”s individ- 
ual commitments seriously. Given the influx of texts from widely varying 
traditions, we are no longer excused from ignorance,*” and so he proposes 
theologians take other religions seriously* and recognize they are no less 
complex than whatever we take to be our own. Clooney, therefore, is not 
conducting a project aimed at constructing a theology of religions, but 
rather, his comparative theology remains rooted in a particular faith tradition 
that combines theology with a study of another tradition. Clooney affirms 
that comparative theology shares a mutual relationship with theology of reli- 
gions, and he turns to theology of religions when necessary to defend his 
method*”; nevertheless, he is deeply hesitant to apply the fruits of his theo- 
logical comparisons to the field of theology of religions.? In contrast to 
theology of religions, which relies more on systematic reasoning to make 
broad claims about other religions within the framework of a theologian's 
home tradition, comparative theology makes use of creative intuitive leaps 


38 Catherine Cornille, “The Confessional Nature of Comparative Theology,” Studies in 
Interreligions Dialogue 24 (2014): 12. 

3 Clooney, Comparative Theology, 5. 

“The introduction of Ninian Smart's Religion and the Western Mind (Albany: SUNY 
Press, 1987) very much accords with the spirit of comparative theology. Smart, like Clooney, 
argues for a real need and relevance to teach and increase our knowledge and awareness of 
other religions. Notably, the work was written over 20 years before Comparative Theology, 
and so Smart was, in a number of ways, writing for certain audiences less convinced of such 
a need (although today there are still equally many unconvinced). In distinction to Smart, 
what Clooney has to do is convince theologians that they can risk a vulnerable and transfor- 
mative engagement with the religious other. 

tl Francis X. Clooney, “A Reply to Ulrich Winkler,” Studies in Interreligions Dialogue 24 
(014): 37. 

2Tbid., 38. 
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and rational insight.* Tt is not primarily an evaluation, but a contemplative 
and reflective effort that seeks to preserve creative tension and encourage 
“the dynamics of back-and-forth learning.”** Nor is there anything about 
comparative theology that requires it to begin from a Christian starting 
point—it can be grounded in other traditions “provided “faith seeking 
understanding” is the operative principle.”% Further, Catholic comparative 
theologians have stressed the importance of acknowledging the role of 
human finitude in the Catholic understanding of God's self revelation: 


In view of human finitude, Catholic tradition states that the deep signifi- 
cance and meaning of divine selfrevelation still remains to be grasped. 
Discerning the revealed truth and trying to understand its meaning is a 
never-ending hermeneutical process of discernment.* 


Arguably, it is the recognition of human finitude coupled with confidence in 
the plenitude of divine self-revelation that warrants optimism and grounds 
the practice of comparative theology in Catholic sel+understanding. 
Theologians like James L. Fredericks may object that Clooney?s 
approach only works when the comparative theologian clearly speaks for 
his or her tradition,Y but what happens when the act of comparison is not 
so theologically clear-cut? What happens when the comparative theolo- 
gian has taken both traditions to heart and moves most authentically in 
the in-between space between religious communities that has been created 
by the act of comparing? Is this necessarily a bad thing? 1 would argue with 
reference to the hermeneutic of finitude, that it is something natural and 
even fruitful for the greater project of comparative learning and dialogue. 


$ Clooney, Comparative Theology, 10. 

*Ibid., 11. 

í5Tbid. A faithful comparative theologian seeking to understand respects the integrity of 
the theological claims made by the texts, believers, and authors in the other tradition. This 
respect or hermeneutical charity contrasts with more reductive efforts to translate theological 
claims into purely sociological or cultural data. While this latter approach is also valuable, it 
is not the main focus of Clooney”s method or the adaptation 1 explore here. 

16 Marianne Moyaert, “Response to Klaus von Stosch,” Studies in Interreligions Dialogue 
24 (2014): 70. 

Y James L. Fredericks's understanding of comparative theology as being “defined by a ten- 
sion between fidelity to Christian tradition and openness to the teaching of other religious 
traditions.” For Fredericks, being firmly rooted in Christian theology is part and parcel of 
comparative theology per se. See: James L. Eredericks, Buddhists and Christians (Maryknoll: 
Orbis, 2004), 98. 
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When the openness of finitude is seen as grace or a gift of the Infinite, then 
there is less theological need to be afraid of new or yet unclassified finite 
manifestations—be they people, beliefs, or points of view. The infinite 
variety of the finite is the promise of the Infinite God. This does not boil 
down to a soggy relativism. Math is a wonderful example ofan open con- 
ceptual system where we can always bring in a new relation or position, 
but do not thereby sacrifice conceptual rigor or the ability to make finite 
evaluations. 


RECENT TURNS TO SCHLEIERMACHER 
AND A RETURN TO ÍNMAN 


Criticisms of interreligious dialogue and comparative theology tend to 
alternate between the charge of relativism and that of cultural imperialism. 
Thinking more carefully about the relationship between finitude and the 
Infinite, as an approach distinct from efforts at grounding theological 
enterprise in some form of foundationalism, may provide a comparative 
theologian with helpful tools in addressing some of these concerns. 
Schleiermacher”s understanding of the relationship between finitude and 
the Infinite may be especially suited to this task. 

Inman is one among a number of theologians who have recently 
pointed to Schleiermacher”s understanding of finitude as helpful for issues 
in theology of the twenty-first century.* In terms of applying a deeper 
understanding of finitude to the challenges of modern theology, Christine 
Helmer, to take one example, argues in Theology and The End of Doctrine 
for the value of lived experience”s relation to theological doctrine, drawing 
in particular on Schleiermacher. Similar to Inman”s emphasis on transcen- 
dence in both Rahner and Schleiermacher, Helmer also focuses on 
Schleiermacher”s insights into the transcendent, stressing that “[e |ntry 
into divine transcendence requires the sacrifice ofone?s own dogmatism,”* 
warning that “the theological task of articulating doctrine is the practice 


$8 For two other contemporary scholars who explore Schleiermacher's understanding of 
finitude and which the present essay does not have time to discuss, see Philip Clayton, 
“Schleiermacher as Romantic: Joyful Experience, the Individual, and the Whole,” in 
Schleiermacher, Romanticism and the Critical Arts, ed. Herman Patsch et al. (Lewiston: 
Edwin Mellen, 2008), 115-124; Sarah Schmidt, Die Konstruktion des Endlichen: 
Schlevermachers Philosophie der Wechsebwirkuny (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2005). 

Y Christine Helmer, Theology and the End of Doctrine (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 
2014), 139. 
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of social construction all the way down.”* For those who are afraid ofan 
irreversible slide into an “anything goes” relativism, such an assertion may 
not provide much comfort. Yet, for Helmer, sacrificing one's dogmatism 
is like the ascetic act of giving up one's own ego to God. This sort of 
asceticism of the transcendent in dogmatics allows for the greater cultiva- 
tion of “God-focused epistemic attention.”** Recognizing the finite nature 
of knowing, however painful that recognition may sometimes be, is a nec- 
essary part of remaining open to learning from the Infinite. As with the 
living vitality of an open system in basic thermodynamics, according to 
Helmer, “[a] living system is precisely one that is characterized by 
transcendence.”*? Linked to this concern for transcendence is the recogni- 
tion that infinite variety of the finite is a sign of life and vitality, a sign of 
the divine among us. By embracing the pluralities of finite experience in 
theology, space is opened up for recognizing the diversity of transcen- 
dence. Helmer argues for a vision of “transcendent reality as the font of 
ontological diversity.”** Helmer, like Inman, thus views Schleiermacher as 
a corrective to what she perceives as the dogmatism of postliberal theology 
and a refreshing alternative to foundationalist theologies. Nonetheless, 
she points out that previous generations of theologians reading 
Schleiermacher rejected him on account of a perceived foundationalist 
theology of experience.** 

One must account, however, for Schleiermacher?”s background in an 
early German Romantic philosophical milieu, one that distinguished itself 
from the foundationalist attempts of Idealist philosophers. As Manfred 
Erank has compellingly argued, the early German Romantics were skeptics 
in one important sense: they did not think it was possible or meaningful to 
find a first foundation of philosophy.** Schleiermacher is in many ways a 
philosopher of the early German Romantics, yet he takes their philosophi- 
cal rejection of foundationalism and transforms it by applying it to his 
theology. In a theological framework, a rejection of foundationalism does 
not reduce to relativism, but rather posits a theology of the transcendent 
and transcendence that is open to the diversity of experience, exemplified 


%%Tbid., 151. 

5 Tbid., 139. 

%2Tbid., 141. 

%Ibid., 150. 

%Tbid., 145. 

55 Manfred Frank, Philosophical Foundations of Early German Romanticism, trans. Elizabeth 
Millán-Zaibert (Albany, NY: SUNY Press, 2004), 23-34. 
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in this finite-Infinite heuristic. In this way, both historically and theologi- 
cally it is perhaps preferable to avoid associating Schleiermacher with 
foundationalism. 

Turning to the possible dangers of cultural imperialism, the finite-Infinite 
heuristic has also been brought to bear on questions of European colonial 
history. Schleiermacher has indeed been applied to the debate prevalent in 
religious studies over the theological and colonial underpinnings of com- 
parative religions. A recent study by Steven R. Jungkeit, Spaces of Modern 
Theology, revisits Schleiermacher”s use of the infinite from a spatial angle 
vis-á-vis his understanding of non-European cultures to respond to the 
charge that liberal and progressive theologies still suffer from “a form of 
postcolonial melancholia.”** While acknowledging the dangers of any per- 
spective which tries to systematize and make sense of all phenomena, 
Jungkeit sees in Schleiermacher”s use of the infinite a uniquely liberating 
force.*” Namely, the infinite and spaceless qualities of Schleiermacher's God 
do not justify a human logic of control and domination,** but rather enable 
us as humans to understand ourselves in our full finitude—as connected 
beings whose identity comes from a sense of the familiar and unfamiliar. 

As was seen with Helmer”s use of Schleiermacher, Inman is not alone in 
seeing in him a way around foundationalist theologies. Moreover, Jungkeit 
offers an especially important perspective on the matter, because he 
addresses postmodern and postcolonial questions of power and violence 
that are particularly relevant to dialogues across religious traditions today. 
His own analysis of Schleiermacher”s spatial application of the infinite 
serves as an important reminder for how our understanding of the finite- 
Infinite hermeneutic can affect how we view power, ourselves, and those 
we engage in dialogue. 


CONCLUSION 


The finite-Infinite relation, especially as Schleiermacher employed it in his 
own philosophy of religion and as an axiom for his systematic theology 
offers a useful angle on comparative theology as Clooney proposes it. 
Further, as Inman has argued, Schleiermacher”s basic insights are validated 


“Steven R. Jungkeit, Spaces of Modern Theology: Geography and Power in Schleiermacher's 
World (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2012), 203. 

7Tbid., 180. 

8 Ibid., 37. 
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within the Catholic tradition through Rahner. For those, like Clooney, 
who wish to move beyond older inclusivist models that try to explain all 
religions under the framework of one vision of truth, taking finitude seri- 
ously on a philosophical and theological level helps to explain the coher- 
ence of more modest, situated, dialogical approaches to comparison. And 
for those who find that a Clooneyan approach lacks a complete vision, let 
it be stressed that the living relation to the Infinite lies precisely in the 
consciousness of finitude in the mind and heart its practitioner. Further, its 
resistance to a final statement or a comprehensive theoretical framework is 
itself a theoretical gesture, endorsing finitude as legitimate way of 
approaching the Infinite. 

By way of analogy, Rahner, in Hearer of the Word, made some telling 
remarks about metaphysics, which in large part apply to the efforts of 
comparative theologians: 


Metaphysics is difficult when, instead of simply talking about it, we try to 
build it up. [...] We are doing metaphysics. But metaphysics is a human sci- 
ence. Therefore it is always and essentially burdened with the incertitude 
and obscurity that belongs unavoidably to human nature.*? 


Similarly, comparative theology is difficult too, when instead of humbly 
dialoguing between traditions, the comparative theologian tries to build 
the act of comparison into something neglectful of his or her own finite 
perspective. Verily, crossing the bounds from comparative theology to the- 
ology of religions is perhaps a step made only with fear and trembling, if 
at all. Yet, the comparison with metaphysics is not perfect. Perhaps there 
is more cause for optimism, and instead of emphasizing the murky obscu- 
rity and inevitable incertitude endemic to human nature, we can embrace 
our finitude as an ever-open door to an infinite horizon of greater under- 
standing. Taking our finitude seriously is both a powerful response to 
postmodern objections to truth claims as well as a way forward in theo- 
logical dialogue. Doing so does not mean relinquishing claims to truth 
and does not entail a descent into relativism; rather, it means embracing 
our finitude as something already graced by the Infinite, a commitment to 
the recognition that whatever our view or claim to truth, we make that 
claim as finite beings. 


 Rahner, Hearer of the Word, 21. 
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CHAPTER 10 


St. Bonaventure?s Illumination Theory 
of Cognition as the Framework for the Logos 
Spermattkos 1n Jacques Dupuis” 
Inclusive Pluralism 


Richard Girardin 


INTRODUCTION 


In its Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, the Second Vatican Council 
proposes that God”s salvific work is not limited to those who are explicitly 
part of the Church of Rome. God"s plan of salvation includes others who 
acknowledge the Creator, those who seek the unknown God “in shadows 
and images,” as well as those who “through no fault of their own do not 
know the Gospel... yet sincerely seek God” (LG 16). Moreover, Lumen 
Gentium asserts that “Whatever good or truth is found amongst them... 
is given by Him who enlightens all men” (LG 16). The Councils 
Declaration on the Relation of the Church to Non-Christian Religions 
acknowledges that among the religious of the world, one finds “ways of 
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conduct and life” as well as “precepts and teachings” that “often reflect a 
ray of that truth which enlightens all men” (NA 2). For theologians of the 
religions, these passages are among the most frequently cited conciliar 
texts. They show a refreshing openness and optimism while admitting a 
significant ambiguity.? Jacques Dupuis, S.J., in his work in outlining a 
Christian theology of the religions, observes that while the conciliar and 
post-conciliar documents assert that the work of Christ reaches to reli- 
gious traditions outside of Christianity, they leave unexplained “how the 
saving power of the paschal mystery of Jesus Christ reaches the members 
of the other religious traditions.”? In an effort to provide an answer to this 
“how,” Dupuis attempted to work out a theory of universal salvation that 
is both rooted in Catholic teaching and open to the possibility of non- 
Christian religions having salvific value.* 

As one piece of a theology of religions that he calls an “inclusive 
pluralism,”% Dupuis wrestles with the Church's teaching that other 


"How to interpret this “openness” is one of the key debates in the post-conciliar period. 
Gavin D”Costa has attempted to specify precisely what the Council did and did not teach vis- 
á-vis the tradition of theological notes, wherein different teachings have various levels of 
authority (de fide, fides ecclesiastica, etc.). In a similar vein, Ralph Martin argues that Lumen 
Gentium's acknowledgment that non-Christians might be saved depends upon certain condi- 
tions that de facto are often not met; he chides theologians who elide possibility into probabil- 
ity and show unwarranted confidence in the salvation of others while neglecting the effects of 
sin. On the other side, Gerald O”Collins, S.J., insists that theologians today need not restrict 
themselves to the original meanings of conciliar texts in the minds of the bishops present at 
the Council. Like the texts of Scripture, conciliar texts “allow for a plus value that goes beyond 
original meanings but without opposing them.” The ambiguity of the Council on this point 
thus adheres not only to meaning of the texts themselves in their historical context, but to a 
larger methodological debate about how conciliar texts should or could be interpreted. Gavin 
D"Costa, Vatican 1: Catholic Doctrines on Jews 7 Muslims (Oxford: University Press, 2014); 
Ralph Martin, Will Many Be Saved? What Vatican II Actually Teaches and its Implications for 
the New Evangelization (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012); Gerald O”Collins, S.J., The Second 
Vatican Council on Other Religions (Oxford: University Press, 2013), vii. 

2Jacques Dupuis, S.J., Toward a Christian Theology of Religious Pluralism (Maryknoll: 
Orbis, 1997), 126. 

¿Jacques Dupuis, S.J., Jesus Christ at the Encounter of World Religions (Maryknoll: Orbis, 
1991), 128. This article will concentrate on Dupuis? most important books; for a complete 
bibliography, see “A Bibliography of the Writings of Jacques Dupuis, S.J.,” in In Many and 
Diverse Ways: In Honor of Jacques Dupuis, ed. Daniel Kendall and Gerald O”Collins, S.J. 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 2003), 231-270. 

“Jacques Dupuis, S.J., Christianity and the Religions: From Confrontation to Dialogue 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 2002), 87-95, 255-58, 263; for further discussion, see Terrence 
Merrigan, “Jacques Dupuis and the Redefinition of Inclusivism,” in ln Many and Diverse 
Ways, 6071. 
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religions contain “seeds of the Word” (AG 11) and often “reflect a ray of 
that truth which enlightens all men” (NA 2).* Within both the work of 
Dupuis as well as the magisterial documents, theologians encounter a prob- 
lem which must be resolved, namely, “What does it mean to say that there 
are “seeds of the Word” in other religions and from whence do they come?” 
This, I hope to demonstrate, we find partially resolved in a somewhat sur- 
prising place: the illumination theory of cognition articulated in the work of 
St. Bonaventure of Bagnoregio (d. 1274). I propose that St. Bonaventure”s 
model of cognition presents us with a theory of the activity of the Word in 
the minds of all persons that adequately resolves Dupuis” problem of defin- 
ing how the seeds of the Word come to be in peoples outside of Christianity. 
Erom here, we can proceed to show how Bonaventure”s theory of cognition 
can bring clarity to Dupuis” theology of religions. This model will allow us 
sufficient ground to demonstrate that it is possible for non-Christian reli- 
gions to represent the genuine activity of God”s universal salvific will. 


"THE FRAMEWORK OF CATHOLIC "TRADITION AND RECENT 
MAGISTERIAL DOCUMENTS 


In order to limit the scope of the present discussion to what is meant by 
“seeds of the Word” and how an illumination model of cognition could 
function within Dupuis” inclusive pluralism, I here want to discuss briefly 
what the Church has said regarding the seeds of the Word in other reli- 
gions. In particular, I will highlight four characteristics of the seeds of the 
Word in the magisterial corpus that will guide our discussion of Dupuis 
and Bonaventure. 


The Word and Truth 


Firstly, the magisterium, following many of the Fathers of the Church, 
agrees that the seeds of the Word are present wherever there is truth.* 
Thus, Ad Gentes exhorts Christians to “lay bare the seeds of the Word 
which lie hidden among their fellows” (AG 11).: Following the Christology 
of the early Christians who were in dialogue with Hellenistic philosophy, 


See also Paul VI, Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Nuntiandi, AAS 68 (1976): 576, no. 53. 

$Cf. for example: Justin Martyr, First Apology, in Apologies, ed. Denis Minns and Paul 
Parvis (Oxford: University Press, 2009), 44.10; St. Gregory Thaumaturgus, Oration and 
Panegyric Addressed to Origen, arg. 17. 
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we should understand these seeds of the Word to be a participation in 
knowledge of the Truth.” Thus, Christians are not the only ones who par- 
ticipate in the truth of Christ. Justin Martyr, for instance, refers to wise 
figures like Socrates who lived before Christ, saying, “Those who lived 
with the Logos are Christians, even if they were called atheists.”* While 
Justin no doubt maintains belief in a primacy of Christianity, he is con- 
vinced that Christianity does not have an exclusive monopoly on the 
Word. Rather, the Word is truly at work enlightening all humanity. 
Wherever we find truth, we ought to regard it as the manifestation of the 
Word. As we begin to develop a theory of the seeds of the Word in the 
world religions, this conflation of the attainment of knowledge with a 
participation in the Word will be the fundamental theoretical principle 
driving our project. 


The Activity of the Word and the World Religions 


Secondly, in seeking to “lay bare the seeds of the Word,” the Pontifical 
Council for Interreligious Dialogue?s Dialogue and Proclamation warns 
against supposing that the activity of the Word can be reduced to an 
individual, interior event. Rather, the 1991 document asserts that 
Vatican II “has openly acknowledged the presence of positive values not 
only in the religious life of individual believers of other religious tradi- 
tions, but also in the religious traditions to which they belong.”? 
Therefore as we search for the activity of the Word beyond the bounds 
of Christianity, we seek to learn “what treasures a generous God has 
distributed among the nations of the earth” through the world religions 
(AG 11). Dialogue and Proclamation draws upon conciliar statements 
such as Nostra Aetate's affirmation that all “that is true and holy” in 
other religions should be recognized as a “ray of that Truth which 
enlightens all men” (NA 2). Based upon this teaching, a satisfactory 
theory of how the seeds of the Word exist outside Christianity must 
therefore look for those seeds in other religions themselves and not 
simply in the individuals who practice them. 


7See Dupuis, Toward a Christian Theology of Religious Pluralism, esp. Chapter 2, “The 
Cosmic Christ in the Early Fathers,” 57-83. 

SJustin Martyr, First Apology, 46.3. 

“Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue, Dialogue and Proclamation, AAS 85 
(1992), 414-446, no. 17. 
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The Word and the Spirit 


Thirdly, all salvific activity ofthe Word occurs in the Holy Spirit. According; 
to the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith"s Declaration Dominus 
Tesus, “All men and women who are saved share, though differently, in the 
mystery of salvation in Jesus Christ through His Spirit.”*% Salvation is a 
trinitarian event. Likewise, an encounter with the Word in a salvific way 
through religion will be a trinitarian event. Thus, if salvation can be 
attained in the seeds of the Word, it will be attained through the Holy 
Spirit.!* This pneumatological aspect of salvation will become very impor- 
tant for a theory of the seeds of the Word in St. Bonaventure. 


The Non-complementarity of the World Religions 


Finally, despite any positive evaluation regarding the activity of the Word in 
other religions, acknowledging the truth found in other religions does not 
mean seeing it as a replacement for or complement for the truth preserved 
in the Christian tradition, nor can the seeds of the Word in other religions 
be understood as equivalent to the revelation present in Christianity. In light 
ofa growing openness in Catholic theologies of religion, the International 
Theological Commission's statement on “Christianity and the World 
Religions” seeks to affirm the value of the world religions, while not speak- 
ing of them as ifthey were complementary revelations. Thus, the IT'C state- 
ment asserts that “Only in Jesus can human beings be saved, and therefore 
Christianity has an evident claim to universality.”*? While the document 
recalls that “The idea of the universal presence of Jesus is found... in the 
ancient doctrine of the logos spermatikos,” it also asserts that “there is a 
clear distinction... between the full appearance of the Logos in Jesus and the 
presence of the seeds of the Logos in those who do not know him.” 
Discussing the seeds ofthe Word within a broader theology of religions thus 
demands a distinction between the encounter with the Word in the world 
religions and the encounter with the Word in Christianity. 


1*Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, Declaration Dominus Iesus, AAS 92 (2000): 
742-65, no. 2. 

1 On this point, John Paul II advanced the reflections of his predecessors in his description 
of the universal presence and activity ofthe Holy Spirit, which affects not only individuals but 
“society and history, peoples, cultures and religions.” Encyclical Letter Redemptoris Missio, 
AAS 83 (1991): 249-340, no. 28; for discussion, see O”Collins, The Second Vatican Council 
on Other Religions, 1756. For a concise summary of the conciliar and post-conciliar Church 
teaching on the pneumatological and trinitarian aspects of the seeds of the Word, see the 
general audience given by John Paul II on September 9, 1998. 

2Dupuis, Christianity and the Religions, 49. 
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Duruis” INCLUSIVE PLURALISM AND THE SEEDS 
OF THE WorD 


How, then, other religions are related to Christianity and to the mystery of 
God remains to be worked out. Many models have been proposed. Dupuis 
has proposed what he calls a model of “inclusive pluralism>” to explain the 
significance of religions in salvation history. When Dupuis speaks of an 
“inclusive pluralism,” he describes a theological position that holds both 
that Christianity is in some sense the normative means of salvation in the 
world and that religions outside of Christianity are willed by God as means 
of salvation. Thus, while others religions lack “the same relation to the Jesus 
Christ event” that Christianity offers, they are still “authentic personal 
interventions of God... orienting them to the decisive divine intervention 
in Jesus Christ.”1% For Dupuis, while “all salvation is Christian,” it does not 
therefore follow that the beliefs and practices of other religions are merely 
preparatory for the Gospel.'* Rather, religions can themselves be mediators 
of salvation for their members. This is not to say that all religions are equal, 
but that Christianity”s primacy does not exclude other religions from God's 
universal plan of salvation. For our argument here, we will focus specifically 
on the activity of the Word in Dupuis” inclusive pluralism. 


The Universality of the Word and the Particularity 
of the Chvist Event 


Crucial for Dupuis” inclusive pluralism is “the universal action of the 
Word” as it is present throughout all of human history.!* This becomes 
especially significant as it relates to the Incarnation. While affirming that 
there cannot be separation between the non-Incarnate and Incarnate 
Word, Dupuis also holds that we must make a distinction between the 
universality ofthe Word and the particularity of Jesus Christ.'* Thus, while 
not attempting to diminish the significance of the Incarnation, he argues 
that “the Word-to-be-Incarnate” is still at work enlightening “all men” 
now, just as the Word was at work enlightening other persons before the 
Incarnation. This universal action of the Word is “distinct from that of the 
Word operating through his human being in Jesus Christ.”*” 


13 Dupuis, Jesus Christ at the Encounter of World Religions, 120. 
MTbid., 144. 

15 Dupuis, Christianity and the Religions, 139. 

l6Tbid., 140. 

Tbid., 139. 
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In holding that the universal action of the Word is distinct from the 
work of the Word through Jesus Christ, Dupuis treads on dangerous 
ground. John Paul II said and Dominus lesus affirmed that “To introduce 
any sort of separation between the Word and Jesus Christ is contrary to 
the Christian faith.” Moreover, Dominus lesus goes on to say, “It is like- 
wise contrary to the Catholic faith to introduce a separation between the 
salvific action of the Word as such and that of the Word made man. With 
the incarnation, all salvific actions of the Word of God are always done in 
unity with the human nature that he has assumed.”*” This concern falls in 
a long line of theological reflection on the relationship between the two 
natures of Christ. The Council of Chalcedon distinguished between the 
two natures of Christ but held that these two natures were united without 
confusion, without change, without division, and without separation. The 
Chalcedonian formula did not end discussion of the relationship between 
Christ's divinity and Christ's humanity, even among the churches that 
affirmed Chalcedon: the Third Council of Chalcedon (680—1) addressed 
controversies about whether Christ possessed one or two wills and one or 
two energies/actions. One could defend Dupuis by arguing that where 
Dupuis” critics perceived separation, Dupuis intended only a distinction. 1 
suggest that to affirm Dupuis” understanding of the universality of the 
Word, it might be better to speak about a perpetuation of the universal 
enlightening work of the Word after the inception of the particular enlight- 
ening work of the Incarnation, rather than to speak of a distinction 
between the work of the universal Word and the person of Jesus Christ. 
One might then say there is an enlightening work of the Word that is 
dependent upon the Incarnation and an enlightening work of the Word 
that is not dependent upon the Incarnation. In avoiding the slippery lan- 
guage of distinction, we seem to be able to answer the objection that 
asserts that Dupuis is creating an inadmissible separation between the 
economies of the Incarnate and non-Incarnate Word. Thus, we are able to 
proceed confidently in discussing what we mean by the universal activity 
of the Word for Dupuis. 


John Paul IL, Redemptoris Missio, 6; CDE, Dominus lesus, 10. 
12 CDF, Dominas lesus, 10, citing Leo the Great, Tomus ad Flavianum, DS 294. 
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Dupuis on Wisdom Tradition, the Word of God in the Gospel of St. 
Joln, and the Logos Spermatikos in the Early Fathers 


The Church has affirmed that the Word is at work wherever there is “truth 
and holiness” not only in the souls of individuals, but in communities and 
religions. Prior to the Incarnation, Dupuis first finds the Word working in 
the Wisdom literature of the religions. Here the Word is manifest by 
enlightening men and traditions through Wisdom texts in such a way that 
there is a near identification “between the Wisdom of God and his 
Word.”? This identification of Wisdom and Word culminates in the pro- 
logue to the Gospel of John, where the Word is described as “the true 
light that enlightens everyone” (Jn 1:9). 

Dupuis notes that this identification ofthe Wisdom of God and the Word 
was taken up by the early Church Fathers to explain how Truth can be 
found in traditions outside of Judaism and Christianity. If Christ is the savior 
of all, what must Christians think about the salvation of the many genera- 
tions who lived and died before his coming? Beginning with Justin Martyr, 
some second and third century Christians began answering this question 
with a cautious optimism.?* This optimism was by no means universal, but 
Dupuis” discussion, drawing largely on the work of Jean Daniélou, S.J., and 
other twentieth-century scholars, notes that the Christian encounter with 
Hellenist philosophy motivated the development of a Christology which 
understands the Logos as Truth in such a way that “all possession of reli- 
glous truth as well as all righteous conduct come to all people through a 
personal manifestation of the eternal Word fully realized in Christ.”2? In this 
way, all persons are partakers to some degree of the Word. 


The Meaniny of the Logos Spermatikos for Dupuis in the Light 
of Church Teaching 


The optimism that Dupuis finds in some of the early Fathers? discussion of 
the seeds of the Word does not prevent him from recognizing the ambigui- 
ties that attend the Christology of the early Church. Indeed, Dupuis finds 
these same ambiguities running through the conciliar and post-conciliar 
statements regarding the presence of the Logos in other religions.2? Are 


2 Dupuis, Christianity and the Religions, 143. 

21 Francis A. Sullivan, S.J., “Clement of Alexandria on Justification through Philosophy,” 
in ln Many and Diverse Ways, 101. 

2 Dupuis, Towards a Christian Theology of Religious Pluralism, 60. 

2 Tbid., 243. 
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these seeds of Word the mere expectancy of a fuller revelation—a mere 
preparation for the Gospel? Are these seeds the influence of the Word or are 
they the actual, active, salvific presence ofthe Word within other traditions? 
These questions increase in complexity when one considers specific non- 
Christian religious texts. Do non-Christian sacred texts contain seeds of the 
Word? Are they merely human words concerning God? If God is at work in 
those sacred texts, how is God's work in these texts different from God's 
inspiration of the Christian Scriptures? What about the prophetic words 
that arise in other traditions—are these human or divine in their origin??* 

Dupuis is eager to assert that the work of God is in fact present in the texts 
and prophetic utterances of other religions, though he will not attribute to 
them the same of degree of clarity, fullness, or infallibility ofthe Hebrew and 
Christian scriptures. Having found a line of thought in some of the Church 
Fathers which recognizes the activity of the Logos in the pre-Christian phi- 
losophers, Dupuis finds it reasonable to assert the possibility and actuality of 
a kind of inspiration—or to use the Church”s language, illumination—in the 
texts and traditions of the world religions. That is, just as Justin Martyr and 
others saw it fitting to attribute the wisdom found in philosophy to a partici- 
pation in the eternal Logos, so too Dupuis believes the truth and holiness in 
other religions to be the seeds of the Word.” It is in this way, then, that 
Dupuis understands the universal activity of the Word enlightening every 
person. That being said, Dupuis” discussion of the activity of the Word tells 
us little more than the magisterium has in regard to how the universal activ- 
ity of the Word occurs in the religions that have not received a special revela- 
tion. Here, Bonaventure can provide the philosophical theory that can 
underpin this theology of religions. 


BONAVENTURE ON THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE WORD 


Bonaventure, perhaps more than any other medieval thinker, offers real 
contributions to an understanding of the universality of the Word. 
Bonaventure understands the activity of the Word within the scope of his 
illamination theory of human cognition. In linking the work of the Word 
directly to human cognition, Bonaventure offers us a philosophical under- 
pinning for the universality of the Word. This, I argue, provides the rudi- 
mentary framework for understanding what is meant by “the seeds of the 
Word.” Further, when we understand Bonaventure?s model of cognition 


2%Ibid., 247. 
25Ibid., 243. 
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in light of his theology of the Holy Spirit, we gain a theory of the activity 
of the Word that presents us with a foundation for understanding the uni- 
versal activity of the Word in a salvific sense. However, in order to have a 
complete theory of the seeds of the Word, we will need to move beyond 
the texts of Bonaventure concerning the universal activity of the Word in 
individuals by implementing also Dupuis? understanding of the prophetic 
charism as it relates to religions outside of Christianity. 


Bonaventure”s Theory of Cognition 


For Bonaventure, arriving at knowledge of any kind requires the presence 
of the Word as the principle of intelligibility. Thus, our very acts of cogni- 
tion are participations in the Logos. Bonaventure quoting Augustine says, 
“In every instance where we understand something, we are listening not 
to someone who utters external words, but to that truth which guides us 
from within the mind itself. And the truth to which we listen does indeed 
teach us; for that truth is Christ... And every rational soul does indeed 
listen to this.”2 Here Bonaventure and Augustine do not refer simply to 
religious truth revealed to the mind in a special sense, but are proposing a 
theory of how we come to know any truth at all. The “true light that 
enlightens everyone” is enlightening us even in what we would consider 
to be acts of “natural cognition.” In other words, this “natural cognition” 
insofar as it leads us to the attainment of real knowledge is itself an actual 
participation in the supernatural. In this sense, the activity of the Word is 
universal in that it is at work in all persons as the principle enabling them 
to come to knowledge of truth. 

We should note that the presence of a “third term” in the act of 
knowing is not unique to St. Bonaventure. Indeed, as John White has 
demonstrated, traces of this “third term,” which Bonaventure calls the 
Logos, present themselves under many names as the foundation for 
many philosophical frameworks.” For Plato, this third term is the Forms; 
for Kant, transcendental consciousness; for the early phenomenologists, 


26 Bonaventure of Bagnoregio, Disputed Questions on the Knowledge of Christ, trans. 
Zachary Hayes, OFM (St. Bonaventure, NY: The Franciscan Institute, 2005), 115; for an 
alternative translation of the passage, see Augustine of Hippo, De Mayistro, in Understanding 
Teaching and Learning: Classic Texts on Education by Augustine, Aquinas, Newman and 
Mill, ed. T. Brian Mooney and Mark Nowacki (Exeter: Imprint Academic, 2011), XL.38. 

2 John White, “Divine Light and Human Wisdom: Transcendental Elements in Bonaventure”s 
Illumination Theory,” International Philosophical Onarterly 48, no. 2 (2008): 175-185. 
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it is pure consciousness. Let us briefly discuss why Bonaventure holds 
this understanding of this third term in the act of cognition, which he 
calls the universality of the Word. 


Activity of the Logos and Certain Knowledge 


Firstly, we should understand what we mean by “knowledge” in 
Bonaventure. Andreas Speer indicates that to know something with cer- 
tainty for Bonaventure means, “knowing it completely, that is, under the 
conditions that cover both the object known and the subject knowing.” 
Among that which must be known in certain knowledge are the principles 
or reasons of the thing known. An example of what Bonaventure would 
mean when he speaks of these principles or reasons would include the 
essence of a thing. These reasons are immutable and eternal. Now, for 
Bonaventure, these eternal reasons are the Word. We remember from 
Dupuis” description of the Logos in Hellenistic philosophy that the Logos 
is the principle of intelligibility of the world.” Thus, while we compre- 
hend the eternal reasons—the principles of intelligibility—as many, they 
are in reality One. Like the sun that is metaphysically singular, though we 
perceive its light as many rays, so too we experience the Logos as many 
principles, though it is metaphysically singular. For Bonaventure, then, 
anytime we apprehend the eternal reasons, we are “contuiting”—that is, 
intuiting with—the Word.*% 

Wendy Petersen-Boring explains Bonaventure”s position as hinging on 
the distinction between created and uncreated wisdom. She recognizes 
the primary concern in Bonaventure to be the question of whether “cre- 
ated principles of knowledge alone suffice to deliver absolutely certain and 
immutable truth.”** Her great insight in this work lies in identifying a 


2 Andreas Speer, “Illumination and Certitude: The Foundation of Knowledge in 
Bonaventure,” American Catholic Philosophical Onarterly 85, no. 1 (2011): 131. 

2 Dupuis, Christianity and the Religions, 147. 

3 Bonaventure, Disputed Questions on the Knowledge of Christ, 134. Contuition (contuitio) 
is a term of art for Bonaventure, distinct from intuition. For discussion, see R.E. Houser, 
“Bonaventure's Threefold Way to God,” in Medieval Masters: Essays in Memory of Msgr. 
E.A. Synan, ed. R.E. Houser (Houston: Center for Thomistic Studies, 1999), 101-2; Ilia 
Delio, Simply Bonaventure (Hyde Park, NY: New City, 2001), 63, 199. 

¿Wendy Petersen-Boring, “Revising Our Approach to “Augustinian Illumination”: 
A Reconsideration of Bonaventure's “Quaestiones disputatae de scientia Christi IV”,” 
Franciscan Studies 68 (2010): 64. 
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crucial distinction which can easily be overlooked, despite tremendous 
centrality to Bonaventure”s theory: the distinction between “absolutely 
immutable, eternal, divine essence on the one hand, and mutable, finite, 
and created nature on the other.”*? Insofar as anything that can be known 
as truth is in some sense “immutable and eternal”—and this would include 
the intelligibility ofa thing that resides in the Word—it cannot be grasped 
by mutability and finitude. But, Bonaventure observes, we do grasp immu- 
table and eternal things. Therefore, the activity of the Word must be pres- 
ent in all persons, “enlightening” us, even at the level of natural cognition. 
Or, it might better be said, that any instance in which the mind apprehends 
truth, the act of cognition is a supernatural event where our mutable 
minds are illuminated by the immutable truth. 


Implications for a Theology of Religions 


Bonaventure provides a theory of the presence of the Word in all persons. 
One might here be inclined to suppose that this is sufficient for a theory 
of the seeds of the Word—after all, did we not set out simply to demon- 
strate how it is that the Word is universally active outside of Christianity? 
However, we recall that there are four central characteristics of the seeds 
of the Word: the universality of the Word, the presence of the Word in 
other religious traditions, the activity of the Holy Spirit in planting the 
seeds of the Word, and the distinction between the seeds of the Word in 
other religions and the Word as active in Christianity. At this point, we 
have only demonstrated the universality of the Word in Bonaventure's 
theory. Conspicuously absent in this formulation is any mention of the 
“sowing” by the Holy Spirit. Yet, both the Church documents as well as 
Dupuis” theology of religions affirm the activity ofthe Holy Spirit, through 
an act of grace, planting the seeds of the Word. Moreover, the seeds ofthe 
Word in the conciliar and post-conciliar statements are not present princi- 
pally in individuals, but in the religions themselves. Thus, the light in 
which, according to Bonaventure, natural reason sees truth is not that 
light which the term “seeds of the Word” signifies, though it is a crucial 
part of a theory of the Logos Spermatikos. 

Bonaventure”s theory of illumination provides us with a theory of how 
we come to know the fundamental content of religion—that is, a theory of 
how the mind comes to know truth. However, illumination theory covers 


32Ibid., 65. 
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all truth knowable without special revelation. Thus, it accounts for how 
we know the essence of a fruit fly just as much as it accounts for how we 
can know that God exists. How then does this truth content become 
directed into something of salvific value within the context of a religion? 


"THE Kinps OF KNOWLEDGE AND THE ACTIVITY 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN ST. BONAVENTURE 


In order for an illumination theory of the seeds of the Word along 
Bonaventurian lines to be consistent with the conciliar and post-conciliar 
teachings of the Church as well as the inclusive pluralism of Dupuis, it 
must take the activity of the Holy Spirit as foundational for the dispersing; 
of the seeds. Thus, in order for knowledge as a participation in the Word 
to have salvific value, 1t must in some way occur by the action of the Holy 
Spirit. Indeed, this is precisely what we see in Bonaventure?s Collations on 
the Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit. Here Bonaventure distinguishes four 
kinds of knowledge: knowledge of philosophy, knowledge of theology, 
knowledge of grace, and knowledge of glory.** For our purposes, we will 
concern ourselves only with the knowledge of philosophy and the 
knowledge of grace. Knowledge of philosophy is simply the knowledge of 
that which can be known by reason. As a participation in the universal 
activity of the Logos, the knowledge of philosophy for Bonaventure is 
itself a gift of God. However, “properly speaking the gift of God is the 
knowledge of Grace.”** The knowledge of grace is properly the gift of 
God because it is the knowledge that is “given by the Holy Spirit.>* 
What we should find interesting is that there is no indication in 
Bonaventure that the content of the knowledge of grace is a different con- 
tent from that in the knowledge of philosophy. Indeed, precisely the oppo- 
site seems to be the case. Bonaventure describes the knowledge of grace 
not as an increased number of propositions known as true, but as a differ- 
ent mode of knowing. He says the three-fold knowledge of philosophy as 
knowledge of the natural, rational, and moral is the knowledge of truth “in 
as far as it can be investigated.” To reiterate, this is what can be gained by 
natural cognition through the illumination of the Word. Of the knowledge 


33 Bonaventure, Collations on the Seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit, trans. Zachary Hayes, 
O.F.M. (St. Bonaventure, NY: The Franciscan Institute, 2008), 85. 
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of grace, however, he says it is “the holy knowledge of truth as lovable.”*4 


It seems to be the case for Bonaventure that the truth known in the knowl- 
edge of grace is the same truth known in the knowledge of philosophy, but 
in the knowledge of grace the knower encounters that truth in a salvific 
mode. Here, then, it seems we actually have the workings ofa theory of the 
seeds of the Word—absent the term semina verbi—insofar as Bonaventure 
has accounted both for the means by which we acquire the content of sal- 
vific knowledge and the working of the Holy Spirit in “gracing” the con- 
tent. One still must account for the distinction between individuals and 
larger organs like religions or societies; what Bonaventure's theory still 
lacks is a demonstration of the way in which the universal activity of the 
Word has repercussions that extend beyond an interior individual occur- 
rence to become present in other religions qua religions. For this, we turn 
back to Dupuis” discussion on prophetic utterances. 


RELIGIOUS TRADITION AND THE TRANSMISSION OF TRUTH 


Dupuis recognizes that prophetic utterances and texts, when embraced by 
a community, are able to preserve and transmit truth. “Religious human 
beings subsist not as separated individuals but as members of determinate 
religious communities with particular traditions.”%” A religion is not a 
static, ideal entity. Rather, a religion takes form in a community. It is lived 
out and perpetuated through a community. In this way, “ifmany members 
of other religious traditions have an authentic experience of God, the ines- 
capable conclusion is that these traditions contain, in their institutions and 
social practices, traces of the encounter of human beings with grace.”* 
Just as religion forms and defines the community in which it is found, it 
too is changed within the community. The “encounter of human beings 
with grace” itself constitutes the formation of the religion. In this sense, a 
religion is a very human thing, yet we also attribute its existence to divine 
activity. Dupuis calls revelation “a word of God in the words of human 
beings.”9% Insofar as the “traces of the encounter” are matters of truth, 
they are participation in the Logos. But insofar as these encounters are 
encounters with grace, they are encounters initiated by the Holy Spirit. 


36Ibid., 86. 

37 Dupuis, Jesus Christ at the Encounter of World Religions, 144. 
38Tbid. 
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Thus, we are able to situate the working of the Word and Spirit in the 
individual into a broader scope where we can understand how this also 
explains the seeds of the Word in the religions. Insofar as there is truth in 
a religion, there is also the Logos. As Justin Martyr has said, he is the Word 
“in which the whole race of human beings shared.”* Moreover, insofar as 
this truth is graced in the religion and the individual, it is the working of 
the Holy Spirit. Thus, whether we consider the truth in Hellenistic phi- 
losophy or the truth in Hinduism, this truth is found because the Word 
has illuminated the minds of men to comprehend it and the Holy Spirit 
has moved them to love the truth and share it. This activity of the Holy 
Spirit of moving the individual to proclaim the truth that individual has 
received, as well as for those who hear the word proclaimed to likewise 
receive it, seems to constitute the final piece of our development of the 
seeds of the Word in the world religions. Thus, the proclamation of the 
truth encountered in the Logos, which is further graced by the activity of 
the Holy Spirit and delivered in various ways to a community, is what is 
meant by seeds of the Word in the world religions. 


"THE PROBLEM OF ERROR 


There is, however, one more aspect of the seeds of the Word which we 
must address in order to satisfactorily differentiate Christian revelation 
from the seeds of the Word in other religions: namely the infallibility of 
Christian revelation and the possibility and actuality of error in the world 
religions. Once again, we return to Bonaventure”s theory of cognition 
which itself contains a theory of error. If human beings are guided by the 
Logos in their acts of natural cognition, one might assume them to thus 
be infallible. One must then assume that an illumination theory of cogni- 
tion fails based purely on the empirical observation that human beings 
can, and frequently do, err in their reasoning. A fortiori, this theory of the 
seeds of the Word in the world religions would seem to be repugnant to 
the possibility of error in the world religions. 

Bonaventure, however, does in fact give us an account of error in our 
cognitive acts. For Bonaventure, the mind can err because our acts of 
cognition are not performed solely by our intellect. The human will plays 
a significant part in our cognitive acts.* While our intellects are guided by 


1% Justin Martyr, First Apology, 46.2. 
1l Bonaventure, Disputed Questions on the Mystery of the Trinity, trans. Zachary Hayes, 
O.F.M. (St. Bonaventure, NY: The Franciscan Institute, 2000), 116-117. 
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the eternal reasons, our minds remain frail and prone to error in that our 
wills are fallen. Because our wills are fallen, our minds are darkened. 
Thus, even great minds such as Plato and Aristotle who arrived at great 
philosophical insights were not able to grasp all philosophical knowl- 
edge and indeed made errors in their reasoning. Because we are taking 
natural knowledge as Bonaventure describes it to be the foundation of 
truth in religions, it follows that religion that is not specially revealed is 
prone to error in that a religion is only as infallible as the minds that 
contribute to it. 

Christian revelation, as held by Bonaventure and Dupuis, is not 
derived from natural acts of cognition in that it is not a religion whose 
truth is primarily founded on that which can be known by reason. The 
properly Christian truths are Christian truths in that we can only know 
them through a special revelation. Christian revelation, then, is distinc- 
tive not merely in the actual truths known, nor the degree of truth con- 
tained within its doctrines, but also in the way in which its dogma has 
been received. 


CONCLUSION 


Of the many theologians of the religions who have attempted to probe the 
insights of the Second Vatican Council regarding non-Christian religions, 
perhaps none is more prominent than Jacques Dupuis. He drew heavily on 
the Fathers ofthe Church—in particular, on the notion of the seeds of the 
Word—in an attempt to elucidate the meaning of conciliar texts for inter- 
religious dialogue today. Other theologians have favored transcendental 
Thomism as an avenue to explore the human encounter with the divine 
outside the visible confines of the Christian tradition. Distinctively 
Franciscan approaches to theology of religions have, regrettably, been 
infrequently explored in the 50 years since the conclusion of the Council. 
I have offered here Bonaventure of Bagnoregio”s illumination theory of 
cognition as a resource that can complement and advance Dupuis” line of 
thinking. Bonaventure”s understanding of human knowing can account 
not only for the presence of the Word in all human persons, including the 
Holy Spirit “gracing” the acquisition of knowledge outside the context of 
the Christian tradition, but also for the human error that frequently mars 
cognition in a world of darkness and sin. Bonaventure”s theology is 
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consonant with important patristic figures on the points discussed here 
and can lend aid to a contemporary theology of religions within the frame- 
work of the teaching of the magisterium. His theory of the activity of the 
Word in the minds of all persons presents a possible resolution to tensions 
in Dupuis” approach to the seeds of the Word. Theologians today who 
continue to engage with these thorny questions do well would to consider 
the riches of the Seraphic Doctor. 


(o) 
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CHAPTER 11 


Epistemological Openness: A Reformed Neo- 
Calvinist”s Theological Response to Vatican 
Il and Comparative Theology 


Alexander E. Massad 


“Although the light of nature, and the works of creation and providence, 
do so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and power of God, as to leave 
men inexcusable; yet are they not sufficient to give that knowledge of 
God, and of his will which is necessary unto salvation.”* This is the first 
sentence of the first paragraph of the Westminster Confession of Faith, a 
foundational document for Reformed theology.? As is evident from this 


"The Westminster Confession of Faith, Chapter 1, Article 1. 

2There are a number of Presbyterian and Reformed churches both in the United States 
and abroad. Although there are several significant differences between them, they all 
acknowledge the importance of the Westminster Confession of Faith as a foundational 
creedal document. Some denominations, like the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America (PCUSA) have developed their own confession, that is, the PCUSA”s Book of 
Confessions, yet this confession is still derived from the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
Thus, I suggest that the Westminster Confession of Faith is a document all Reformed and 
Presbyterian churches should take into account. 
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formulation, the Westminster Confessions pessimistic view of salvific 
knowledge outside of Christianity poses a fundamental problem for 
Reformed Christians who desire an open engagement with other religious 
traditions. Reformed theologians seeking interreligious dialogue not only 
have to wrestle with the Westminster Confession, but must also contend 
with the Reformed doctrines of “total depravity” and “unconditional 
election.”* The doctrine oftotal depravity emphasizes the all-encompassing 
effects of sin, such that no person can will against his or her sinful nature 
without special grace and cannot but reject God.* The doctrine ofuncon- 
ditional election emphasizes God”s absolute sovereignty over salvation, so 
that salvation comes only from God's election without any prerequisite. 
Reformed theologians desiring to engage positively with non-Christian 
traditions are faced with a theological hurdle found in their foundational 
doctrines and documents. This constrains Reformed theologians and 
results in theological positions like Daniel Strange”s theology of religions 
that concludes, “[N Jon-Christian religions are sovereignly directed, varie- 
gated and dynamic, collective human idolatrous responses to divine reve- 
lation behind which stand deceiving demonic forces.”* 

In contrast, a method emergent from the work of certain scholars in 
the Catholic tradition in recent decades (albeit not exclusively Catholic 
scholars) is a “new” comparative theology constructed upon seminal doc- 
uments of the Second Vatican Council that encourage the faithful to 
engage with the religious other with greater theological interest and open- 
ness.* Though much ink has been spilled over the Council's conclusions, 


3“Total depravity” and “unconditional election” are two points of what has been termed 
“The Five Points of Calvinism.” Although these points were not specifically developed by 
Calvin himself, they were given at the Synod of Dort (1618-1619) in response to the “Five 
Articles of Remonstrance” crafted by followers of Jacobus Arminius. 

“The root of this problem goes as far as the fifth-century Pelagian controversy, where 
Augustine and Pelagius grappled over free will and its role in our salvation. See on this topic 
Brinley Roderick Rees, Pelagius: A Reluctant Heretic (Woodbridge, Suffolk: Boydell, 1988), 
Gisbert Greshake, Grade als konkvrete Freiheit: Eine Untersuchung zur Gnadenlehre des 
Pelagins (Mainz: Matthias Griinewald Verlag, 1972). 

5 Daniel Strange, Their Rock Is Not Like Our Rock: A Theology of Religions (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 2014), 24. 

S The comparative theology of Francis X. Clooney, S.J., and those who are building upon 
his work is a “new” comparative theology in that there previously existed a practice called 
“comparative theology” at the turn of the twentieth century. Clooney recognizes his practice 
is connected to, but distinctly different than, this earlier method. Hugh Nicholson provides 
a clear contrast between Clooneys “new comparative theology” and the “comparative 
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Vatican II doubtlessly solidified the theological foundations for a Catholic 
inclusivism in theology of religions, as well as gave a fresh impetus to 
interreligious dialogue.” Francis X. Clooney, S.J., builds upon inclusivist 
elements in the theology of Karl Rahner, S.J., an influential peritus at the 
Council, recognizing “the potential truth value and soteriological efficacy 
of theologies and traditions of “others.””* The result of this approach is 
what Clooney calls comparative theology. This approach encourages 
Christians to understand their faith by venturing into another religious 
tradition “for the sake of fresh theological insights that are indebted to the 
newly encountered tradition/s as well as the home tradition.”? 

The present chapter explores how comparative theology can challenge 
Reformed theologians to re-examine their approach to the religious other, 
including a reformulation of a Reformed theology of religions toward an 
epistemological inclusivism. The goal of such a reformulation is to encour- 
age Reformed theologians to engage in the fruitful practice of comparative 
theology. I will examine three questions in this chapter: First, can soterio- 
logical exclusivists engage in comparative theology? Second, how can 
Reformed theology engage in comparative theology without reconsider- 
ing its soteriological commitments? Finally, are there any models of 
Reformed theology that offer an insight into the possibility of performing 
comparative theology? It is my belief that Reformed theology offers a 
unique perspective by which soteriological exclusivists can practice com- 
parative theology. Furthermore, 1 hope to show that Kuyperian Neo- 
Calvinism is the Reformed theological model upon which one can 
successfully engage in this practice. 


theology” practiced in the late nineteenth century. See Hugh Nicholson, “The New 
Comparative Theology and the Problem of Theological Hegemonism” in The New 
Comparative Theology: Interreligions Insights from the Next Generation, ed. Erancis 
X. Clooney, S.J. (London: T € T Clark, 2010), 57ff. For an example of an equally pioneer- 
ing thinker from beyond Roman Catholicism, see the work of British Anglican Keith Ward. 

7 Among the many scholarly accounts of the theology of religions in the conciliar texts, two 
recent (and contrasting) works by theologians who have engaged in these debates for many 
years stand out. Gerald O”Collins, S.J., The Second Vatican Council on Other Religions 
(Oxford: University Press, 2013); Gavin D"Costa, Vatican II: Catholic Doctrines on Jews 
Muslims (Oxford: University Press, 2014), esp. 59-112. 

Francis X. Clooney, S.J., Comparative Theology: Deep Learning Across Religious Borders 
(Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), xvi. 

2Tbid., 10. 
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COMPARATIVE T'HEOLOGY AND THE PROBLEM OF HEGEMONY 


Can a soteriological exclusivist practice comparative theology when it was 
constructed within an inclusivist theology? Clooney?s method of compara- 
tive theology is one of the most prominent models to date.'” His is a 
method of learning “that takes seriously diversity and tradition, openness 
and truth, allowing neither to decide the meaning of our religious situa- 
tion without recourse to the other.”!! The goal is to learn new theological 
insights in the tradition of the religious other as well as one?s own tradi- 
tion. Comparative theology is not primarily concerned about which reli- 
gion is true. Rather, it is concerned with learning across religions in order 
to better disclose the truths of both faiths. Clooney”s method proceeds in 
three stages. First, the theologian must deeply root herself in her home 
tradition, acknowledging personal biases and seeking to correct them to 
the best of her ability. Second, she must delve into the religious other”s 
tradition through the reading of classic texts. Clooney draws on Paul 
J. Griffiths? concept of the “homo-lector,” where the reader is “reconsti- 
tuted in relation to the text, re-created as a person who learns by study.”*? 
Clooney”s “homo-lector” combines academic study and spiritual prac- 
tices, effacing his or her own identity before the texts. One risks one”s own 
identity in order to become competent in speaking, acting, and writing, 
with insight in the religious others tradition.'* Finally, the theologian 
returns to her home tradition with the hope that she has deepened long- 
held beliefs as well as enriched her own religious tradition through new 
insights learned while engaging with the religious other. Clooney is clear 


10 A number of the theologians working in North America who frame their work as “com- 
parative theology” are themselves former doctoral students of Clooney at Boston College, 
for example, Hugh Nicholson and Tracy Tiemeier. Clooney”s contribution to this burgeon- 
ing field thus extends far beyond his impressive list of publications therefore he can be con- 
sidered an exemplary representative of the field. For examples of complementary approaches 
to the discipline, one can see the work of James L. Fredericks or Klaus van Stosch; the 
insights of the latter are clearest in a new volume co-authored with Clooney. James Eredericks, 
Buddhists and Christians: Through Comparative Theology to a New Solidarity (Maryknoll: 
Orbis, 2004); Klaus von Stosch, Komparative Theologie als Wegweiser in der Welt der 
Religionen (Paderborn: Ferdinand Schóningh, 2012); Francis X. Clooney and Klaus von 
Stosch, How to Do Comparative Theology: European and American Perspectives in Dialogue 
(New York: Fordham University Press, 2018). 

1 Clooney, Comparative Theology, 8. 

2Tbid., 58. 

13Tbid., 59. 
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that his method is not intended to construct a meta-theory of religions, 
nor does it seek to “produce new truths.”** Rather, Clooney aims to find 
new ways to understand the old truths. 

Comparative theology”s journey for understanding through the truths 
of other religions gives rise to fundamental questions about epistemology. 
Much discussion of the theology of religions, with the simple but prob- 
lematic categories of exclusivism, inclusivism, and pluralism, quietly elides 
the distinction between soteriology and epistemology. For example, one 
of the most frequently levied criticism against the theology of religions is 
that all ofits approaches are a form of hegemonic imperialism because they 
impose one's theological beliefs upon the religious other.** If we “believe 
that all religions are ultimately saying the same thing or responding to the 
same ultimate reality (pluralism), then there is nothing a Buddhist or a 
Confucian or a Muslim could say that would require me, as a Christian, to 
change my mind.”** James L. Fredericks postulates that this line of criti- 
cism has brought “the quest for an adequate theology of religions [to] an 
impasse.”*” For Fredericks, the theology of religions is a misguided project 
because it asks the wrong kind of questions. Instead of inquiring into the 
issues of soteriology and epistemology, Eredericks believes that compara- 
tive theology moves the scholar past the question of whether a religion has 
truth and salvation, to the question of how a religion can learn through the 
lens of the religious other. Instead of imposing one”s framework upon the 
religious other, comparative theology, according to Fredericks, curtails 
hegemonic impositions. 

Although comparative theology has many benefits, I do not believe it 
enables theologians to surpass the soteriological and epistemological issues 
that burden the theology of religions. First, comparative theology does 
not move past the categories of exclusivism, inclusivism, and pluralism. 
Although Clooney does not vigorously engage with the issue of 
epistemology or soteriology per se, his method of comparative theology 


MTbid., 112. 

15 Hugh Nicholson makes a thorough and convincing argument that not only are theolo- 
gies of religions hegemonic, but that it is impossible to avoid the problem of political exclu- 
sion in the act of religious identity formation. Hugh Nicholson, Comparative Theology and 
the Problem of Religions Rivalry (New York: Oxford University Press, 2011), Sf£. 

léJames L. Fredericks, Faith Among Faiths: Christian Theology and Non-Christian 
Religions (New York: Paulist Press, 1999), 164. 
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assumes both an inclusivist epistemology and an inclusivist soteriology.!* 
Clooney is very clear about his own inclusivist approach when he recog- 
nizes “the potential truth value and soteriological efficacy of [the] theolo- 
gies and traditions of “others.””*” His method requires the theologian to 
step outside his or her religious tradition and be vulnerable to the truths 
of the religious other. In order to make such a leap one must at least 
assume that the other tradition possesses truth. The theologian must believe 
it is possible for God to speak to us through other religious traditions, 
even if the theologian does not embrace those other traditions. This is at 
the very least an inclusivist approach to religions, which seems to pose a 
categorical barrier for exclusivist participation in comparative theology. 

Second, comparative theology does not escape the criticism of hege- 
monic exclusion levied against the theology of religions. Hugh Nicholson 
presents a thorough argument against Eredericks” claim that comparative 
theology moves us beyond the hegemonic impasse of the theology of reli- 
gions. Nicholson argues, “To the extent that the new comparative theol- 
ogy promises a way out of the current theology of religions impasse, it 
implicitly advertises itself as a non-hegemonic form of theological dis- 
course and thus as a solution to the problem of the political in theology.”? 
The “political” for Nicholson is an oppositional relationship between an 
“us” and a “them” that stops short of declaring the other as “enemy.”?! 
And yet, he argues comparative theology is inescapably political because it 
is built upon an “us-them>” dialectic. This dialectic also exists in the forma- 
tion of religious identity, where the religious “us” forms by excluding the 
religious other. Nicholson thus frames comparative theology as inherently 
political and concludes that comparative theology has not escaped the 
hegemonic “us-them” model. 

However, while Nicholson does not believe comparative theology moves 
us beyond the inevitable “us-them” dynamic, he does concede that it can 
move us beyond acts of religious intolerance. Nicholson follows the political 


18 Clooney, Comparative Theology, 16. 

1 Francis X. Clooney, S.J., Theology After Vedanta: An Experiment in Comparative Theology 
(Delhi, India: Indian Books Centre, 1993), xvi. 

2 Nicholson, Comparative Theology and the Problem of Religious Rivalry, 14. Nicholson 
develops this argument in detail of the course of this monograph; for a shorter sketch of his 
position, see Nicholson, “The New Comparative Theology and the Problem of Theological 
Hegemonism.” 

2 Nicholson, Comparative Theology and the Problem of Religions Rivalry, 8-9. 
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theorist William Connolly's two-fold model of identity formation. In the 
first moment “a sense of identity is formed through a political act of 
exclusion.”2* This moment is the inevitable “us-them>” hegemony Fredericks 
tries to avoid with comparative theology. Nicholson suggests that attempts 
to reconcile religious differences fail because they misdiagnose the moment 
of religious intolerance. According to Nicholson, most scholars identify the 
moment of exclusion as intolerant. He holds that the differential formation 
of religious identity is not problematic; rather, the intolerance lies in the 
naturalization of religious difference.2* The second moment of religious 
identity formation “disavows its relational nature by grounding itselfin a set 
of ostensibly inherent cultural -religious properties.”2* In other words, one 
religious identity robs another religious identity of something inherently 
shared by both religious identities.?2? After Nicholson locates this second 
moment of identity formation as the problem, his goal shifts to “denatural- 
izing” Christian identity in an effort to recognize the non-Christian “as 
legitimate adversaries.”2” Although comparative theology cannot escape a 
hegemonic moment of exclusion, Nicholson believes it has the ability to 
defamiliarize the home religious tradition through the process of becoming 
more familiar with the religious other. 

Nicholson's work reveals that theologians have not moved past the 
problem of hegemony latent in the theology of religions. A miscon- 
ceived focus on overcoming the first hegemonic moment effectively 
ostracized exclusivists because exclusivism was deemed unable to seri- 
ously engage with the religious other due to its hegemonic “us-them>” 
dynamic. Nicholson has rightly demonstrated that this hegemonic 


23Tbid., 12. 

%4Tbid., 81. 

2Tbid., 12. 

26An example Nicholson gives is Justin Martyrs Dialogue with Trypho. In the dialogue 
Justin argues that Logos theology is unique to Christian conceptions of God, suggesting the 
Jewish tradition of Trypho does not have such a concept. Yet, the Jewish tradition did have 
a rich Logos theology, particularly through the works of Philo of Alexandria (25 BCE- 
50 CE). Nicholson suggests that Justin, and the subsequent Christian tradition, imperialized 
the Jewish tradition by stripping it of an identity which contained a Logos theology. 

7 By “adversary” Nicholson means “an adversarial relation between an “us” and a “them” 
that stops short of declaring the “them” an enemy.” He argues that “when the political is 
understood in this way, it is compatible with an acceptance of religious pluralism and a 
respect for other religions.” Nicholson, Comparative Theology and the Problem of Religious 
Rivalry, 8-9. 
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moment of exclusion is inescapable; he has disabled the argument that 
exclusivism is untenable due to its explicit hegemony.?? A space has now 
opened for exclusivists to re-enter the conversation as legitimate part- 
ners alongside inclusivists and pluralists. I shall now argue that soterio- 
logical exclusivism offers insights that inclusivism and pluralism might 
overlook, because while exclusivists recognize and work within an 
explicit “us-them” dynamic, varieties of the other two positions (and, 
admittedly, all three functions as ideal-types) have subsumed this per- 
spective. In particular, Reformed theology offers a credible way for 
Christians to remain soteriologically exclusivist and yet embrace com- 
parative theology”s denaturalizing epistemology. 


REFORMED "THEOLOGY AND OTHER RELIGIONS 


Is it possible for a Reformed theologian to practice comparative theology 
while maintaining a soteriological exclusivism? As mentioned in the intro- 
duction, Reformed theology traditionally holds a very strong exclusivist 
soteriology. The Westminster Confession of Faith sets this tone from the 
very beginning of the document. As the Confession progresses it also 
emphasizes the doctrine of predestination, which intensifies this exclusivist 
spirit. We see this emphasis in the following two passages: 


All those whom God hath predestinated unto life, and those only, He is 
pleased, in His appointed time, effectually to call, by His Word and Spirit, 
out of that state of sin and death, in which they are by nature to grace and 
salvation, by Jesus Christ. 


This effectual call is of God's free and special grace alone, not from anything 
at all foreseen in man, who is altogether passive therein, until, being quick- 
ened and renewed by the Holy Spirit, he is thereby enabled to answer this 
call, and to embrace the grace offered and conveyed in it.*! 


2 In this regard, Nicholson does not merely stake out a position in a debate among theolo- 
gians about theology of religions; he also intervenes in the disciplinary struggle between 
theologians and practitioners of religious studies, arguing that theological commitment has a 
legitimate place in the comparative study of religion. The bugaboo of hegemony also shadows 
non-theologians, who operate with a different set of normative claims that may or may not be 
explicit. Reid B. Locklin and Hugh Nicholson, “The Return of Comparative Theology,” 
Journal of the American Academy of Religion 78, no. 2 (2010): 477-514, esp. 480. 

3 The Westminster Confession of Faith, Chapter 10, article 1. 

31Tbid. 
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Salvation comes only through the effectual call of God, through the work 
of the Word and the Spirit. Though the Word and Spirit are operative, the 
emphasis is on God's election. The confession emphasizes this point, 
teaching that the non-elect “may be called by the ministry of the Word, 
and may have some common operations of the Spirit, yet they never truly 
come unto Christ, and therefore cannot be saved.”*? In other words, peo- 
ple may exhibit what we would consider “fruits” of the Spirit, yet such 
marks are not necessarily products of salvation. Salvation comes from 
“special grace alone.” This type of overt exclusivism has kept most 
Reformed theologians from engaging with the religious other at a level 
that Nicholson would call “a legitimate adversary.” 

This brings me to the second point of this chapter. Reformed theology 
offers a unique way to practice comparative theology through an exclusivist 
soteriology and not despite it. In essence, comparative theology asks the 
question, “what insight does the religious other offer into my own tradi- 
tion?” Clooney recognizes that insightful claims by the religious other can 
create an uncomfortable crisis of religious identity, as the theologian seems 
to transgress the boundaries of the theologian”s own religious tradition and 
perhaps also the tradition of the religious other. Clooney advises that this 
sense of crisis will pass “once we notice that it is the same God [in both 
religious traditions]. Because all truth is from God, and if we are seeking 
and finding truth, then there is no transgression.”%% This is not necessarily 
a soteriological question. Rather, itis an epistemological inquiry into God's 
activity in multiple religious and theological traditions. 

The epistemological problem Reformed theology has with comparative 
theology concerns the intimate relationship between epistemology and 
soteriology within the inclusivist theology of religions that Clooney”s 
comparative theology assumes. Clooney combines these two inclusivist 
elements when he recognizes “the potential truth value and soteriological 
efficacy of theologies and traditions of “others.””%* The implication is that 
epistemological claims about God evince a soteriological efficacy. Reformed 
theologians view this as an anthropocentric approach to soteriology in that 
it inquires into soteriology based upon what we can understand from 
human truth claims and how they cohere to our understanding of salvation 
and truth. 


32Tbid., Chapter 10, article 4. 
33 Clooney, Comparative Theology, 150. 
34 Clooney, Theology After Vedanta, xvi. 
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The Reformed theologian would reframe the soteriological question as 
theocentric. The question for the Reformed theologian is, “what can we 
know about God's election?” The answer is: not much. Regarding salva- 
tion Herman Bavinck, a Dutch Reformed theologian from the late nine- 
teenth century, gives a succinct explanation of a Reformed theological 
position toward salvation: 


[T]he means of grace are not absolutely necessary for salvation and that also 
apart from the Word and sacraments God can regenerate persons for eternal 
life... The ultimate and most profound source of salvation [is] solely in 
God's good pleasure, in his eternal compassion, in his unfathomable mercy, 
in the unsearchable riches of his grace, grace that is both omnipotent and 
free. Aside from it, where could we find a firmer and broader foundation for 
the salvation of a sinful and lost human race?** 


Reformed theology moves the judgment regarding salvation from the 
capacity of the human intellect to know God to God's sovereign election. 
This does not preclude all discussions about salvation. The Reformed 
theologian would affirm Romans 10:9 that whoever confesses with the 
mouth “Jesus is Lord” and believes in the heart that “God raised him 
from the dead” will be saved. This means the Reformed theologian can 
affirm the presence of grace in a person. Yet, Reformed theology cannot 
absolutely deny the possibility of salvation apart from the means of grace. 
Salvation is solely according to “God”s good pleasure” and not according 
to our knowledge or judgment. Soteriology becomes an investigation into 
God's will, which is unknowable. Thus, the question of whether another 
religious tradition”s knowledge evinces salvation becomes no question at 
all.** The doctrine of election separates soteriology from epistemology. 
This leaves Reformed theology with the freedom to focus on epistemol- 
ogy as it deals with the human capacity to knowledge, something humans 
can understand. Under this framework soteriology and epistemology are no 


35 Herman Bavinck, Reformed Dogmatics, trans. John Vriend (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Academic, 2006), vol. 4 (Holy Spirit, Church, and New Creation), 726-727. Emphasis mine. 

36 This is not to say that Reformed theology is therefore necessarily universalist. What I am 
saying is when it comes to judging whether or not a person is saved, the Reformed position 
is ultimately agnostic because God's ultimate will is inscrutable. It is in the spirit of this 
agnosticism that the question of soteriology within a Reformed theology of religions remains 
an unanswerable question. 
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longer necessarily connected.*” This leaves the Reformed theologian free 
to inquire into epistemological issues without the burden of soteriology. 


Abraham Kuyper, Herman Bavinck, 
and the Neo-Calvinist Tradition 


Given all this, I turn to consider two Reformed theologians whom, I sug- 
gest, offer especially helpful models for engaging the religious other from 
a soteriological exclusivist perspective: Abraham Kuyper (1837-1920) and 
Herman Bavinck (1854-1921). Both exhibit an open epistemology and 
the creativity that Reformed theology can bring to comparative theology 
through a theology that lacks the soteriological burden described above. 
These two theologians are seminal figures for a movement that is now 
called “Neo-Calvinism.” The Neo-Calvinist tradition is a broad theologi- 
cal project aimed to reconcile exclusionary elements within late-nineteenth- 
century Dutch Reformed Calvinist theology with the contemporaneous 
flourishing of liberal Dutch political and cultural pluralism. This theo- 
logical approach is based on Abraham Kuyper”s robust theology of com- 
mon grace and Herman Bavinck”s trinitarian understanding of general 
revelation.* Their emphasis on pious Christian involvement in all public 
and cultural activities is exemplified in Kuyper's oft-repeated phrase: 
“There is not a square inch in the whole domain of our human existence 
over which Christ, who is sovereign over all, does not cry “Mine!?”*2 
Christ”s lordship extends into the sovereign “spheres” of politics, eco- 
nomics, sciences, and the arts. Therefore, Neo-Calvinists conclude, 
Christians are to actively participate in all non-Christian culture. Common 
grace and its theological counterpart “general revelation” are the founda- 
tion for Neo-Calvinist theology of the religious other. 


37 The important question is whether epistemology is necessarily connected to soteriology. 
My argument is that comparative theology has been constructed upon the assumption that 
epistemology necessarily proceeds from a positive soteriological status. This is untenable for 
Reformed theology. Yet, under the Reformed tradition one can construct a theology where 
epistemology and soteriology are possibly related, but not necessarily, which is also amenable 
for comparative theology. 

38 Richard Mouw, “Volume Introduction” in Abraham Kuyper, Common Grace: God's Gifts 
for a Fallen World, Volume 1, ed. Jordan J. Ballor and Stephen J. Grabill (Grand Rapids: 
Christian”s Library Press, 2013), xx. 

32 Abraham Kuyper, “Sphere Sovereignty,” in Abraham Kuyper: A Centennial Render, ed. 
James D. Bratt (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 488. 

10 Richard Mouw, He Shines in All That's Enir: Culture and Common Grace (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2001), 4. 
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Kuyper”s theological understanding of non-Christian religions rested 
heavily on the concept of common grace—a post-lapsarian non-salvific 
grace given to all people as God's unmerited favor intended to preserve 
and advance creation toward its telos through restraining sin in the human 
heart, delaying death in the human body, and curbing the curse upon 
nature.*! Kuyper developed his theology of common grace in response to 
two issues. First, He wondered, “how is it that this sin-cursed world enjoys 
so much favour and kindness at the hand of its holy and ever-blessed 
Creator?”* Second, he wanted to account for the “rich stream of natural 
life” that existed before Christianity and continues to flow “underneath 
and side by side with the Christian religion.”% Kuyper”s theology of com- 
mon grace is rooted in John Calvin”s appreciation of an “admirable light 
of shining truth” in pagan thinkers such that “the mind of man, though 
fallen and perverted from its wholeness... [is still] clothed and ornamented 
with God's excellent gifts.” Calvin accuses those who refuse to accept the 
truth produced by these minds as dishonoring the Spirit who imparts to 
such persons a “peculiar grace.”* Kuyper develops John Calvin”s “peculiar 
grace” into a more robust “common grace” as a way of bringing the cul- 
tural designs of creation to completion outside the walls of the church, but 
without making grace a principle of creation. 

Traditional Calvinist theologies of predestination, covenant, election, 
and discipleship are not central to Kuyper?'s common grace. Foundational to 
Kuyper”s theology of common grace is “a deep devotion to the notions of 
God's sovereignty and our obligation to participate in the divine call to be 
obedient to the lordship of Jesus Christ in all areas of life.”* For Kuyper, 
common grace was “a theology of public responsibility and cultural engage- 
ment rooted in Christians? shared humanity with the rest of the world.”* 


il Abraham Kuyper, “Review,” in Common Grace, 591. Although Kuyper was a post- 
lapsarian, Herman Bavinck was a prelapsarian and believed common grace was extended to 
Adam and Eve before the Fall. The concept of common grace does not depend on lapsarian 
doctrines as much as it depends on a concept that God bestows grace differently throughout 
creation. Herman Bavinck, Reformed Dogmatics: Abridged in One Volume, ed. John Bolt 
(Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2011), 333. 

2John Murray, Collected Writings of John Murray: Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1937-1966. Volume Two 
(Edinburgh: Banner of Truth Trust, 1976), 93; cf. Mouw, He Shines in All That's Enir, 11. 

43 Herman Bavinck, “Calvin and Common Grace,” Princeton Theological Review? (1901): 437. 

John Calvin and John T. MacNeill, Institutes of the Christian Religion, UL, 2, 14, 
(Philadelphia: Westminster, 1960), 273. 

45 Mouw, “Volume Introduction,” xxii. 

16 Nelson D. Kloosterman, “Editors Introduction,” in Kuyper, Common Grace, xiii. 
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Kuyper attempted to balance this external civic and cultural function of 
common grace with an internal function for common grace at work 
“everywhere that civic righteousness, family loyalty, natural love, human 
virtue, the development of public conscience, integrity, fidelity among 
people, and in inclination toward piety permeates life.”* Although Kuyper 
presents common grace working internally and externally in human hearts, 
he is clear that these internal operations do not transform the human 
heart, as this is the function of particular grace.* Particular grace and 
common grace “constitute a unity, together they serve the sovereign plan 
for the salvation of what God created... Apart from particular grace, com- 
mon grace would have had no goal. And similarly, apart from common 
grace, the divine intention for particular grace would not have been capa- 
ble of being implemented.”* In other words, “common grace is the foun- 
dation upon which the building of particular grace is erected.”* When 
considering the relationship between common grace and particular grace, 
the former has three post-lapsarian dimensions—“absolute sin was curbed 
in the human heart,” “complete death was curbed in the human body,” and 
“the universal curse was curbed in nature.”*! Although Kuyper developed 
and utilized a new way of thinking about common grace, he was not a 
systematic theologian and his treatment of the concept changes depending 
on the context. 

Kuyper”s theological successor, and his successor as professor of system- 
atic theology at the Free University of Amsterdam, Herman Bavinck 
attempted to systematize Neo-Calvinist thought in his three-volume series 
Reformed Dogmatics. Bavinck elaborated upon Kuyper”s theology of cre- 
ation by emphasizing a trinitarian theology of general revelation to further 
account for the presence of non-Christian virtues, progress, and culture. 
According to Bavinck natural, or general, revelation “is a revelation of 
God, an illumination by the Logos, [and] a working of God's Spirit.”*? He 
presents common grace and general revelation as relational parallels with 
particular grace and special revelation in that the latter is founded upon, 
but distinct from, the former. Fundamental to Bavinck's theology is a 
strong Nicene trinitarian perspective where all divine actions is “from the 


17 Kuyper, Common Grace, 539-540. 

18 Mouw, “Volume Introduction,” xxv. 

4% Kuyper, Common Grace, 589-590. 

50Ibid., 593. 

5bid., 591. 

2 Herman Bavinck, Reformed Dogmatics: Abridged, 318. 
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Father, through the Son, and in the Holy Spirit.” It is through this all- 
encompassing trinitarian framework that Bavinck develops his Neo- 
Calvinist theology of common grace and general revelation. 

Following Calvin and Kuyper, Bavinck does not want to make grace a 
principle within creation, as he believes this would infringe upon God's 
absolute sovercignty.? However, he does not present a sharp distinction 
between natural and supernatural as this would risk establishing a duality 
that separates revelation from creation. The “religious antithesis should be 
between grace and sin, not between grace and nature.”** For Bavinck it is 
wrong to separate the world into the sacred and the profane. The reality 
of the incarnation militates against nature / grace dualism. Creation itselfis 
a revelation. Rather, “nature commends grace; grace emends nature.”* 

In light of this view of grace, Bavinck employs the concept of common 
grace as a way to repudiate the notion of truth, beauty, and goodness as 
inherent to creation.” On the other hand, he also employs common grace 
to explain the presence of truth, beauty, and goodness in all of creation, 
including non-Christian religions and culture. He points out that com- 
mon grace has been favorably applied to a number of institutions, but with 
regard to non-Christian religions, theologians have maintained the erro- 
neous claim that they are the inventions of the devil.” Bavinck thinks 
contemporary knowledge of history and psychology make this position 
untenable. He asserts, “an operation of God's Spirit and of his common 
grace is discernible also in the religions.” This does not mean all religions 
are equal to Christianity. Christianity maintains its position as the truth of 
all religions while “pagan religions are caricatures.”*% However, it does 
open up the possibility that Christians may engage positively with other 
religions for the mutual benefit of one another. 


Contemporary Neo-Calvinist Approaches to Common Grace 


The intellectual history of Neo-Calvinism branches into two general 
trends after Kuyper and Bavinck over the categorization and utilization of 
common grace. On the one hand, there are those Neo-Calvinists who do not 


53Ibid., 83. 
5Ibid., 82. 
55 Ibid., 83. 
$6Ibid., 72. 
57 Ibid., 72. 
58Ibid., 71. 
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follow Kuyper”s nuanced relationship between common grace”s internal 
and external functions. Instead, they emphasize the external function of 
common grace and either ignore or actively argue against its internal func- 
tion.*? This interpretation of Neo-Calvinism emphasizes Kuyper”s theo- 
logical counterpart to that of common grace—the antithesis. Kuyper 
developed the theological category of the antithesis from Calvin”s belief 
that any of the original light of the image of God that remained after cre- 
ation is so “chocked with dense ignorance... that it cannot come forth 
effectively.”% The antithesis for Kuyper is the “basic opposition that he 
saw as holding between the patterns of human life and thought in its fall- 
enness and that which God intends for the life and thought of the 
redeemed community.”* Due to the Fall, our wills have turned away from 
the glory of God and thus we no longer grasp and integrate things appro- 
priately. It is only when God redirects our will back to him that we can 
begin to correct our way of knowing. 

The antithesis emphasized in this interpretation of Neo-Calvinism only 
allows for common grace to function in an external capacity. Erom this 
perspective, common grace functions as a check against sin”s full manifesta- 
tion allowing non-Christian religions civically and ethically to agree with 
Christians as “co-belligerents.”% Among the clearest formulations of this 
position is that from Daniel Strange who presents the commendable prac- 
tices and positive content of other religions as a result of “the restraint of 
sin by the Holy Spiritin common grace serving as an ethical “check”.”% The 
purpose of divine restraint is ultimately in the service of God's glory, but 
without bestowing any substantial gifts on them in the process. Even if 
other religions show ethical or cultural agreement with Christians, it is only 
the result oftheir “using the borrowed capital” ofthe Christian worldview.”% 


5 For the works of some prominent Neo-Calvinists associated with this line ofthought, see 
Herman Hoeksema, The Protestant Reformed Churches in America: Their Origin, Early 
History and Doctrine, (Grand Rapids: First Protestant Reformed Church, 1947), Klaas 
Schilder, Christ and Culture, (Hamilton, Ontario: Lucerna, CRTS Publications, 2016), and 
Cornelius Van Til, An Introduction to Systematic Theology: Prolegomena and the Doctrines of 
Revelation, Scripture, and God (Phillipsburg, N.J.: PK R Pub., 2007). 

% Calvin, Institutes, 1: 2, 12. 

4 Richard Mouw, Abraham Kuyper: A Short and Personal Introduction (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2011), 61. 

Strange, Their Rock Is Not Like Our Rock, 276, 319. 

68Tbid., 319. 
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In contrast to the antithesis-driven interpretation of Neo-Calvinism is 
the common-grace-driven interpretation, or Kuyperian Neo-Calvinism. 
This position doubts whether theologians like Strange are truly discussing 
common grace at all when there is no divine favor for non-Christians, 
which Kuyper insisted, because divine blessings of truth, beauty, and 
goodness upon non-Christians turn out to be nothing more than a bridle 
restraining the reprobate's sinful desires so that the elect may benefit. The 
common-grace-driven interpretation of Neo-Calvinism struggles to bal- 
ance Kuyper”s nuance between common grace?s non-salvific external and 
internal functions. This approach is most clearly seen in Richard Mouw's 
work which posits, “God's delight in these phenomena (religious plural- 
ism, cultural diversity, etc.) does not come because they bring the elect to 
glory and the non-elect to eternal separation from the divine presence.” 
Rather, Mouw thinks, “God enjoys these things for their 0wx sakes.”% In 
contrast to the first group of Neo-Calvinists who think all that the repro- 
bate do only leads them further toward condemnation, Mouw posits not 
only that their actions are beneficial for themselves on this earth and soci- 
ety at large but that God is also pleased with their acts. 

Mouw supports his perspective of common grace with Abraham 
Kuyper”s twofold operations of common grace. The exterior operations of 
common grace advance the arts, sciences, and government as well as 
restraining the full effects of sin and the provision of the material world for 
human use. The interior operations of common grace are operative “wher- 
ever civic virtue, the improvement of the public conscience, integrity, 
mutual loyalty among people, and a feeling for piety leaven life.” This 
internal operation gives a rationale and warrant for Christians to positively 
engage with moral, ethical, cultural, and religious life of non-Christians. If 
unredeemed persons exhibit the “internal” motives that Neo-Calvinists 
recognize as the work of the Spirit in the lives of the elect, here too the 
Holy Spirit must be at work, since “the work of the Holy Spirit consists in 
leading all creation to ¿ts destiny, the final purpose of which is the glory of 
God,” and this “glory in creation appears in various degrees and ways.”% 
Mouw insists that God's plan for creation is not only concerned with the 
eternal destiny of individuals, but with the “eschatological ingathering of 
the fruits of humankind”s cultural labors.”4 


$6 Mouw, He Shines in All That's Fair, 36. 

6 Kuyper, “Common Grace,” in Abraham Kuyper: A Centennial Reader, 181. 
$8 Mouw, He Shines in All That's Fair, 44. 
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Developing a Reformed Comparative Theological Perspective 


It is from this second approach to Neo-Calvinism that Reformed theology 
can practice Clooney”s vision for comparative theology. The comparative 
theologian”s aim is to learn new theological insights in the tradition of the 
religious other as well in as one?s own tradition. Thus, comparative theol- 
ogy requires a level of epistemological openness as it seeks to find new 
ways to understand the old truths. Those Neo-Calvinists who emphasize 
the antithesis do not have a sufficiently open epistemology toward other 
religions to practice comparative theology, though 1 suspect they would 
not be interested in practicing comparative theology in general. Neo- 
Calvinists like Richard Mouw, who emphasize Kuyper”s two dimensions of 
common grace alongside Bavinck's trinitarian vision of general revelation, 
maintain a balance between epistemological openness and soteriological 
exclusiveness that is amenable to practicing comparative theology. 

Bavinck provides a foundation through his theology of general revela- 
tion as an active trinitarian engagement with creation for a Kuyperian 
understanding of non-Christian religions through the internal working of 
common grace. Bavinck believed other religions received a revelation 
from God, illumination from the Word of God, and currently experience 
the work of the Holy Spirit. His trinitarian approach echoes the work of 
formative Christian scholars, such as Augustine, Aquinas, and Bonaventure, 
who held that any work we attribute to God is actually the cooperative 
work of the Father, the Son, and the Spirit.”* In this case all of God's rev- 
elation, whether general or special, is an expression of the Trinitarian 
Godhead. This perspective implies that all religions, including their prac- 
tices and teachings, benefit in diverse ways from the active interest the 
Trinity takes into their particularities. This means the way in which 
Hinduism or Islam are impacted by the “illumination” of the Logos and 
the “work” of the Trinity differs from how those same dynamic influences 
work in Buddhism or Sikhism. 

When we take all revelation, and the religions that arise from this rev- 
elation, as participating in God's trinitarian life, we then have room to take 
up Kuyper”s vision for common grace as an internal and external function. 


7%Eor discussion, see Gilles Emery, O.P., The Trinitarian Theology of Saint Thomas Aquinas 
(Oxford: University Press, 2007), 312-359; Anselm Kyongsuk Min, “God as the Mystery of 
Shared Love: Thomas Aquinas on the Trinity,” in The Cambridge Companion to the Trinity, 
ed. Peter C. Phan (Cambridge: University Press, 2011), 100-104; llia Delio, “Does God 
“Act” in Creation? A Bonaventurian Response,” Heythrop Journal 44 (2003): 3323. 
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It is through these internal motives that the Neo-Calvinist not only sees 
the work of the Holy Spirit, but he or she also sees an opportunity to part- 
ner with the religious other toward a common telos—increasing our 
knowledge of God and working for the good of creation. It is this internal 
function of common grace that enables Kuyper to admire the spiritual life 
of the Prophet Muhammad. When asking “by what magic did Muhammad 
radiate such an unparalleled charisma” that his “imprint is still very evi- 
dent,” Kuyper concludes Muhammad possessed a “spiritual power of the 
first order” combined with “factors ofa lower order” that served to extend 
his influence.” 

It is this appreciation for the internal power of common grace in the lives 
of other religious figures that stirred Johan Herman Bavinck, the first Neo- 
Calvinist professor of missions at the Eree University of Amsterdam, a mis- 
sionary to Indonesia, and the nephew of Herman Bavinck, to remark, “The 
great moments in the history of religion are the moments when God wres- 
tled with man in a very particular way.””? He affirms, in relation to the 
recounting of the night during which Muslims believed Muhammad 
received his first revelation of the Quran, laylat al-qadr (the night of 
power), that “God dealt with Mohammed and touched him. God wrestled 
with him in that night, and God's hand is still noticeable in the answer of 
the prophet, but it is also the result of human repression.”?* He also affirms 
the Buddha's attainment of nirvana under the Bodhi tree was a moment 
where “God was touching him and struggling with him.””* The Buddha 
responded to this revelation and the result is a combination of “God's 
hand” and “human repression.” He goes as faras to suggest a Christological 
foundation for general revelation, “God's self-disclosure in Jesus Christ is 
the root of His search for man and His ceaseless speaking to him.””* 

Although Kuyperian Neo-Calvinism has a broad appreciation for the 
internal work of the Holy Spirit in other religions, Kuyper and all subse- 
quent Neo-Calvinists maintain the doctrine of the antithesis—the funda- 
mental divide between grace and sin. Although common grace and general 
revelation are truth bearing, all Neo-Calvinists agree they are not salvific. 


71 Abraham Kuyper, On Islam, ed. James D. Bratt (Bellingham: Lexham, 2017), 167. 
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Itis only through Gods special revelation in and through Christ and in his 
election through particular grace that one is saved. Therefore, any 
Kuyperian Neo-Calvinist practice of comparative theology must take into 
account the tension between common grace and the antithesis. This does 
not undermine the internal function of common grace. After all, all the 
theologians discussed above as favoring internal common grace also hold 
to the antithesis. Ifthe antithesis is understood as the opposition that cuts 
through the middle “of the whole human race,””” then the opposition 
between common grace and the antithesis is not the opposition between 
the church and the world, but the opposition between God and the cause 
of Satan, a struggle that occurs in the lives of the redeemed and unre- 
deemed alike.78 Mouw presents the antithesis as a theological check against 
the church from claims that she is a priori right and that the world is a 
priori wrong.”? Neo-Calvinists can embrace truth in non-Christian culture 
and religion through a process of communal discernment, steeped in wor- 
ship and prayer in the Spirit, and even then we proceed in the midst of a 
mystery. 

It is my belief that a Reformed practice of comparative theology is pos- 
sible when we take the Kuyperian Neo-Calvinist theological perspective. 
Kuyperian Neo-Calvinism”s doctrines of common grace and general reve- 
lation, understood as functioning internally and externally, understand 
God, as Trinity, dynamically interacting with non-Christians to bring the 
designs of creation to completion.*” Such a position allows a religion such 
as Islam to be what Hugh Nicholson would call a “legitimate adversary” 
as its beliefs are seen as sui generis. Yet, because of the doctrine of the 
antithesis the comparative theologian remains doctrinally a soteriological 
exclusivist. That said, Mouw also calls into question the ultimate validity 
of his own statement about common grace as non-salvific. If manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit are manifestations of the Holy Spirits internal 
workings in the human heart, then, “[f]or all I know — and for all any of 
us can know — much of what we now think ofas common grace may in the 
end time be revealed to be saving grace. But in the meantime, we are obli- 
gated to serve the Lord in accordance to patterns that he has made clear 
to us.”*! That said, he maintains it is not the case that every instance of 
common grace is an instant of saving grace. 


77 Mouw, He Shines in All That's Fatr, 26. 
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CHANGING THE QUESTION 


Lesslie Newbigin, a twentieth-century Presbyterian Calvinist theologian 
and missionary to India, describes in one of his most famous works, The 
Gospel in a Pluralist Society, how modern Christianity focuses too much on 
interfaith dialogue as a means of ultimate truth-seeking in order to save 
souls. Newbigin insists that the question “what happens to the non- 
Christian after death?” is a futile endeavor, because this is a question only 
God can answer.*? He suggests that a more fruitful approach focuses on 
the question, “What is the meaning and goal of this common human story 
in which we are all, Christians and others together, participants? ”9% 
Newbigin”s position eloquently summarizes the overall substance of this 
paper. Reformed theology has become mired in questions concerning sal- 
vation to such an extent it has almost completely neglected substantive 
engagement with the religious other. In the light of all this, when we 
examine the Westminster Confession of Faith it becomes easier to see how 
Reformed theology developed a sort of soteriological tunnel vision toward 
other religions. I have attempted to demonstrate that this preoccupation 
with soteriology is not only misguided, but also fails to properly balance 
various tensions within Reformed theology. Once we move past the ques- 
tion of salvation, recognizing that such answers lie only in the mysterious 
knowledge of God, we can vigorously engage with the religious other. 
This approach enables a Reformed comparative theologian to maintain 
the responsibility to his or her community that Clooney expects from the 
comparative theologian, a responsibility that is all the more necessary 
because comparison brings the theologian beyond the boundaries of the 
home tradition.** From a Reformed perspective, this approach can yield 
new insight, and one may say with Clooney that “[c]omparative theology 
is... not only an intellectual exercise but also a spiritual event that will keep 
overflowing our expectations.”*5 


TL esslie Newbigin, The Gospel in a Pluralistic Society (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1989), 
177. 

83 Ibid., 182. 

8* Clooney, Comparative Theology, 112. 

85 Ibid., 152. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Ecclesial Spirituality and Other 
Faith Traditions 


Roger Haaght, S.]. 


We have seen significant developments over the last 50 years since Nostra 
Aetate outlined the relation of the Catholic Church to other religions, 
especially in the areas of the theology of religion and in comparative theol- 
ogy. Nostra Aetate became a springboard for the development of a wide 
variety of theologies of the religions that for the most part expanded the 
Christian imagination to allow perception of the universally relevant 
insight each religion holds dear. Comparative theology demonstrated 
what the theology of religions postulated: comparative studies show the 
parallel riches of other religious traditions. In this essay, I want to suggest 
that along with these theological developments we need some practical 
programs in interfaith spirituality accessible to all the faithful. My goal is 
to make a case that Christians should be curious about other religions and 
feel spontaneously free to explore their spiritual riches.: Moreover, the 


! Christians are and have been doing this for decades. In fact, many Christians define them- 
selves as dual belongers. But it is not always clear in terms of explicit Christian teaching why 
this might be encouraged or how it is possible in current understandings of Christian identity 
and ecclesial spirituality. It is this inner logic that 1 am addressing here. 
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church should be open enough to enable this exchange. Too many 
Christians believe that to do this they have to leave the church. 

To map my reflections here, I will make my case in five points, which 
have entitled as Horizon, Point of View, Strategy, Examples, and Practice. 
First, I provide a Horizon by expanding on Nostra Aetate emphasis on a 
theology of creation and the unity of the human family. Second, 1 define 
the Point of View or approach to religious pluralism in terms of spirituality 
as distinct from doctrines or world views. Third, this opens up a vision of 
a world of many different spiritualities and the need of a broad Strategy in 
dealing with them. In addressing that pluralism, I want to stress a simulta- 
neous need for strong borders and for the border crossings that creation 
theology allows. Fourth, 1 offer Examples of how spiritual practices from 
another religious tradition can be taken up by Christians. In my fifth and 
concluding point, Programs, I focus on church-sponsored programmatic 
initiatives rather than on individual practices. 


HORIZON 


Nostra Aetate provides an important point of departure in creation theol- 
ogy that offers a wide horizon that incorporates all peoples together within 
the human family. “Humanity forms but one community. This is so 
because all stem from the one stock which God created to people the 
entire earth, and also because all share in a common destiny, namely God. 
God's providence, evident goodness, and saving designs extend to all 
humankind” (NA 1). This theology of creation defines a Christian hori- 
zon on all reality. I do not suppose that all other religions share a common 
doctrine of creation. But from a Christian perspective it is a unifying doc- 
trine. In the language of Nostra Aetate, religions tend to respond to the 
question of “the ultimate mystery, beyond human explanation, which 
embraces our entire existence, from which we take our origin and towards 
which we tend” (NA 1). 

We have to be clear that the object of our faith, God, remains Holy 
Mystery. All spiritual and religious language is drawn from this-worldly 
experience and uses special persons, places, events, scriptures, and assem- 
blies as media for being in touch with ultimate reality. By their historical 
particularity these media of revelation are always limited, even when they 
truly represent and make present the reality of God. Revelatory symbols 
enable particular religions to establish their identities and make the cor- 
relations between the sacred events of their origin and the current practices 
and conceptions that define their identities today. In all of this, the realm 
of the ultimate remains transcendent mystery. 
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The experience of God”s absolute transcendence and mystery is rein- 
forced by a new sense of the pluralism of religions. There were always 
many religions, but while they were kept at a distance in another culture, 
people could preserve a sense of the universal relevance of their own world 
view. This has changed. The impact of religious difference close at hand 
threatens the obviousness of beliefs taken for granted. One has a sense 
“that there is more religious truth in all the religions together than in one 
particular religion, and that this also applies to Christianity.”? This reflec- 
tion of Schillebeeckx describes a sentiment that is more and more com- 
mon, and it has two sides to it. On one side is the sense that “God is too 
rich and too over-defined for it to be possible to exhaust him in his fullness 
through a particular and thus limited religious experiential tradition.”* On 
the other side, this opens up a more positive regard for other religious 
traditions, especially those that have nurtured cultures for millennia. 
“[T]he multiplicity of religions is not an evil which needs to be removed, 
but rather a wealth which is to be welcomed and enjoyed by all.>* 

This represents a major shift in basic Christian attitudes relative to the 
past. It seems to turn things on their heads. In such situations people 
within a culture and a tradition turn to familiar resources to help explain 
how this can be the case, or at least to help make it fit with the tradition. 
Here I turn to Thomas Aquinas, not for a comment on other religions, 
but for his view of God”s transcendence, our limited ability to compre- 
hend the infinite goodness of being itself, and a basic attitude toward the 
world that enables us to be open and continue to learn. Thomas sought to 
understand why the multitude of so many different good things could 
have come from God's intention: 


For (God) brought things into being in order that his goodness might be 
communicated to creatures, and be represented by them. And because his 
goodness could not be adequately represented by one creature alone, he 
produced many and diverse creatures, so that what was wanting in one in 
the representation of the divine goodness might be supplied by another. For 
goodness, which in God is simple and uniform, in creatures is manifold and 
divided; and hence the whole universe together participates the divine 
goodness more perfectly, and represents it better, than any given single 
creature.* 


2 Edward Schillebeeckx, O.P., Church: The Human Story of God (New York: Crossroad, 
1990), 166. 

3Ibid. 

*Tbid., 167. 

"Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologine 1, Q. 47, A. 1. 
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When the referent of this reflection of Aquinas, that is, the creature that is 
good, is replaced with an ancient religious tradition, the logic is persua- 
sive. Creatures are not perfect because they are finite; but they are good. 
So too, no religion is perfect, because they are made up of finite human 
beings, but they are good. Each one of them has the presence of God 
within them because God is present to the human beings who make them 
up. Each religion will highlight aspects of ultimate reality that are not so 
emphasized in others. Each brings a different aspect of the transcendent 
God into the perspectives of different cultures. 

These reflections on the transcendence of God and at the same time 
God's nearness expand the horizon of our vision today. Christians have to 
allow the existence and vitality of other religions into their thinking about 
their own faith. Christians also have to break open a spontaneous anthro- 
pomorphism in thinking about God, not to undermine our convictions 
about God, but to ensure that our language modestly preserves a sense of 
God's absolute incomprehensibility. We cannot take our language about 
God or the language of other religions as literal language. Much more 
profoundly than literalism these symbolic or iconic languages draw the 
human mind into Holy Mystery. Authentic faith is realistic encounter with 
the true God but it does not begin to comprehend or encompass the 
plenitude of God. We must preserve two things in this discussion: the real- 
ism of language about God and the fragmentary character of all concep- 
tions of ultimate reality because of the particularity and historicity of their 
origin and mediation. Human language about God is limited: it ranges 
somewhere between univocal literalness and equivocal meaninglessness in 
its application to God. Before the “face” of absolute mystery, many 
religious languages do not threaten each other; rather they represent posi- 
tive experiences that will enhance each other”s ideas of ultimacy. 

The doctrine of creation helps to orient Christian spirituality in relation 
to other religions. By a creating causality, God is present to all people and 
through them to their religions. But from a Christian perspective one can 
say more. God is personal. And the Christian word for the presence of 
God to the finite sphere is “Spirit,” God as Spirit or God's Spirit. Since 
God in the Christian conception is personal, the sphere of creative causal- 
ity, or in Thomistic terms “primary causality,” is characterized by love. 
God's metaphysical presence to all reality and God”s personal presence as 
Spirit are the same reality: one reality in two distinct languages, philo- 
sophical and spiritual.* This insight transtorms the world, indeed the uni- 


$T draw this formula, “one reality in two distinct languages,” from Edward Schillebeeckx, O.P., 
The Understanding of Faith: Interpretation and Criticism (New York: Seabury, 1974), 989. 
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verse, into a product of a personal creator whose intrinsic being is love of 
creation, and who is interiorly present to all that is, especially to every 
person. God is the “within” of all things. 

The doctrine of creation provides many reasons why Christians should 
be open in principle to other religions. God created all people, loves all 
people, and is present to and accompanies all people. This loving presence 
translates into a desire that all flourish and be saved. We have to expect 
that we will find dimensions of an authentic revelation and response within 
the spirituality of other religions. This, then, is the horizon that the doc- 
trine of creation gives to the Christian. Every other doctrine has to be set 
within this grand framework. It is not yet a narrative, but a horizon within 
which history unfolds. 


POINT OF VIEW 


I pass now to my second point: the point of view. This refers to a perspec- 
tive and an approach that are defined by spirituality. By spirituality I mean 
the way persons or groups live their lives in the face of what is considered 
to be ultimate reality. Every person has a spirituality; it is not an esoteric 
concept or reducible to a set of practices, although it includes them. It is 
rather the form of life that touches most deeply the core of a person's 
identity and the rationale or logic of a group. Since we define ourselves 
most deeply by the consistent pattern ofour actions, our being-in-relation- 
to-God is most tightly defined by the pattern of our whole lives. 
Choosing spirituality as a point of view from which to examine the reli- 
gions opens up a level of appreciation that is accessible to all. Focusing on 
spirituality allows the practitioners of different religions to share with oth- 
ers what they do without technical theological equipment. That which 
relates a religious people to ultimate reality appears more decisively in the 
corporate behavior of people than in the soundness of their theological or 
religious beliefs or the strictness of their adherence to them. Spiritualities 
range across a spectrum of “good” and “bad” according to the way they 
promote the dignity of human life itself. The key to a spirituality, that 
which distinguishes it from a “lifestyle,” lies in the value and ultimacy of 
its centering concern. The value that governs a persons or a group”s life 
bends back and bestows its worth on the people themselves. Christian 
spirituality, on this formula, consists in the logic of a person's life in rela- 
tion to God as God has been revealed in the ministry of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The rule of God that Jesus represented through the various facets of his 
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ministry defines the formal framework for Christian spirituality. The rule 
of God provides both the ground of human existence and the broad con- 
tours of a corresponding way of life. 

For interreligious dialogue spirituality presents a way of getting behind 
or beneath the doctrines of the religions to something both more primal 
and more accessible to the persons interacting with each other. One can 
distinguish two different dimensions in the profession of religious faith: an 
experiential dimension and a representational dimension that is expressed 
in propositional statements of belief. On the one hand, if one approaches 
beliefs in terms of their origins, they must go back to some form of experi- 
ence of transcendent reality that gave rise to the language in the first place. 
Beliefs function by continuing to mediate meaning that awakens and 
appeals to experience. On the other hand, if one approaches beliefs in 
terms of how they presently function in a community, they set up a world 
of objective language and conviction that holds a community together. 
These two sides of religious language or knowledge are hardly antithetical 
to each other. It is better to consider them as two dynamically interrelated 
facets of existential and reflected faith commitment. 

Many practitioners of a religion can speak eloquently of their experi- 
ence and practice within the community of faith without being able to 
explain the meaning of the doctrines that they use to define the commu- 
nity”s beliefs. In fact, the doctrines of religions can be quite esoteric in 
their theological or philosophical meanings, and frequently enough differ- 
ent schools of thought may understand them quite differently. There is an 
actual gap between most religious people's ability to explain their beliefs 
and their ability to describe their religious experience and practice. These 
personal and social phenomena give rise to a distinction between spiritual- 
ity and religion, where religion may be considered the objectification of 
the corporate spirituality of a group that is needed to maintain it publicly 
and sustain it by language and ritual, public assembly, and prayer. 

These distinctions provide an opening through which one can see 
what is going on in the turn to spirituality as a way of introducing a con- 
versation between Christianity and another religion. It is a question of 
approach, a tactical point of departure, and not a reductionist strategy. It 
begins by bypassing doctrines, however much they may be presupposed, 
and fixing the starting point on a dialogue between spiritualities. This 
enables one approaching the other for the first time to enter into the 
religious structure on the ground floor of lifestyle and practices, as dis- 
tinct from beginning with attempts at mastering the developed philo- 
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sophical and theological beliefs about the world and human existence. 
The maxim here is that spirituality is prior to philosophy or theology: 
spirituality, indeed, is the basic source that philosophy and theology must 
address in their critical task of construction. Beliefs must correlate with 
the reality that daily confronts the religious practitioner. In sum, spiritual- 
ity correlates with the primitive groundwork out of which religious belief 
emerges. Addressing a religion in terms of its existential practice of spiri- 
tuality opens up an accessible space in which to begin interfaith conversa- 
tion. Spirituality provides a place where people can meet in mutual 
testimony to their experiential and existential knowledge. 

To sum up here, entering into dialogue with other religions by passing 
through spirituality allows a more foundational appreciation of another 
religion by getting behind its developed second-order or highly reflective 
and speculative metaphysical constructs. It provides a place for a mutual 
encounter among people of different faith traditions. This does not mean 
dismissing theological constructs, but entering into them from below on 
the level of lived experience and practice. Engaging the spirituality of 
other religions preserves intact one”s own belief structure while at the 
same time opening up the imagination to new spiritual insight and prac- 
tice. Appreciating the spirituality of other religions does not impugn 
Christian identity. Rather by drawing spiritual practices of another religion 
into the specifically Christian context, it opens the Christian person to new 
spiritual experiences. 


STRATEGY 


The horizon of creation and the point of view of spirituality open up a 
vision of our world that is filled with a host of spiritualities, all of which 
may be nourished by an experience of the closeness of a God of creation 
or its equivalent. In order to plot a course through these spiritualities 1 
propose the metaphor of a border and the practice of maintaining tight 
borders with many border crossings. The image of borders provides an 
analogy for how Christians can enter into and learn from the spiritual 
practices of other religions in a way that does not threaten their own 
religious faith but expands it.” 


7T draw this use of the metaphor of a border from Roberto S. Goizueta, “There You will 
See Him:” Christianity beyond the Frontier Myth,” The Church as Counterculture, ed. 
Michael L. Budde and Robert W. Brimlow (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
2000), 171-93. 
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“Borders” refers to boundaries, limits, and thresholds that clearly define 
religious identity. The borders of Christian spirituality have to be clearly 
defined and strong. For example, the Christian is one who finds salvation 
from God as mediated by and through Jesus Christ. Christian spirituality 
consists of the way of life of a follower of Jesus Christ. From a Christian 
perspective interspiritual dialogue requires a strong christomorphic faith 
in God: that is, the ministry and person of Jesus of Nazareth who is the 
Christ shape Christian faith in God. Christian faith has as its object the 
creator God in a way that is determined by the revelation of Jesus Christ. 

But borders not only distinguish and separate, they also provide the 
point where people on each side can meet. Borders are where we encoun- 
ter others, people who are different because on the other side of the bor- 
der. Borders likewise offer possibilities of crossing. People go over to the 
other side, appreciate what they encounter there, and come back to their 
own territory. Therefore we must look for border crossings: places that 
allow us to meet people of other faiths and enter into conversation with 
them about their spirituality. 

The first paragraph of Nostra Aetate provides a theoretical foundation 
for such crossings: the unity of the human family on the basis of creation. 
A whole series of questions are asked on both sides of religious borders. 
These probe the grounds of the meaning, purpose, and end of human 
existence. The same questions are asked in different ways on the basis of 
the particular context of a given religious spirituality. But in matters of 
spiritual practice, border crossings are carried out in a different way, less 
through intellectual appreciation of linguistically defined world views, 
more through practice. 

On the level of spirituality, the border crossings of interfaith dialogue 
consist of trying on and trying out. To try on one first enters into a practice 
rather than learns a set of principles or doctrines. The first goal is not to 
conceptualize but to experience a way of being as suggested by a spiritual 
practice. The spiritual practice is not tried on or appropriated against the 
grain of one”s theological identity; borders are not ignored. One enters 
into a practice by fitting the practice into one's own spiritual identity. 
Borders are crossed, but their existence is not denied. A practice from 
outside is received into a new context. To try outa spiritual practice extends 
the experience. One lives with a spiritual practice for a while to allow its 
revelatory potential to work its way in the new framework. 
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EXAMPLES 


It will be helpful at this juncture to give examples of how interreligious 
encounter can be promoted on the level of spirituality. These are drawn 
from a course that was taught at Union Theological Seminary in New York 
in the Spring of 2012 entitled “Jesus and Buddha in Dialogue” by 
Professor Paul Knitter. 1 served as a consultant for the Jesus material. The 
course took a practical spiritual route to the spirituality of being followers 
of Buddha and Jesus. It included attention given to meditation. Meditation 
was considered as a practice for enabling existential religious experience 
across religious borders. 

The practice of mediation is a good vehicle for stimulating a deeper 
kind of existential experience of religious subject matter. To meditate 
means to reflect on something deeply, to turn it over in one”s mind, to dig 
into it and probe its grounding and architecture, thoughtfully to consider 
a proposal from different perspectives. The ability of the mind to “reflect” 
on something suggests processes of bending back over it and unfolding a 
subject in the mind”s eye. Or meditation may be more imaginative in an 
attempting to make oneself contemporaneous with Jesus and Buddha. 
“Meditation” often means the same as “contemplation,” and it can suggest 
the deep look at or into something that exists in the spiritual sphere. Or 
contemplation may suggest an elevated consciousness where “depth” and 
“height” of penetration and perception become mixed up with each other. 

Early in the design of this course on following Jesus and Buddha we 
decided to include an opportunity for meditation to accompany the aca- 
demic discussion. The phrase “academic study of spirituality” has a tension 
built into it, as if to remain on the academic level in the study of spiritual 
encounter virtually bypasses the subject matter itself by either presuppos- 
ing it or offering talk about it as a false substitute for the real thing. As the 
course progressed, the practical prelude of meditation to the formal dis- 
cussion became natural and spontaneous. This appeared most acutely in 
the case of students who were looking for something. Seekers are attracted 
to religion for the promises that it holds out. Without some existential 
return, the exposition, comparison, and clash of beliefs will amount to a 
curious display of empty ideas with no payoff. The two examples of medi- 
tation that can stimulate existential interfaith encounter on the level of 
spirituality are, in the first instance, a type of Buddhist meditation that 
could be practiced fruitfully by non-Buddhists anywhere, and, in the sec- 
ond instance, a kind of synthesis or hybrid between distinct particular 
forms of Buddhist and Christian meditation. 
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Buddhist Meditation for All An example of Buddhist meditation that can 
be deeply fruitful across religious borders is found in the book of Pema 
Chódrón, The Wisdom of No Escape: And the Path 0f Loving-Kindness.? 
The book is divided into 18 reflections or guided meditations or contem- 
plations. The reflections are based on talks from a lengthy retreat at Gampo 
Abbey, a Buddhist monastery for men and women in Cape Breton, Nova 
Scotia in the 1980s. They vary in length. Most are consistent to title and 
theme; they are worked and economically presented. Each packs a deep 
message or spiritual truth. The meditations delve into basic human 
responses to reality such as “loving kindness,” “satisfaction,” and “finding 
our own true nature.” 


The meditation on “Precision, Gentleness, and Letting Go” (13-20) 
serves as a good illustration of Buddhist meditation. These three terms 
describe a pattern and logic of a meditation. She calls them qualities that 
can be nurtured, but they also function as stages a meditation might move 
through. “(Df we see our so-called limitations with clarity, precision, gen- 
tleness, good-heartedness, and kindness and, having seen them fully, then 
let go, open further, we begin to find that our world is more vast and more 
refreshing and fascinating than we had realized before” (13). 

The point of meditation is not self-improvement, not self development. 
The idea that we should better ourselves can be a basic mistake. “This is 
not an improvement plan; it is not a situation in which you try to be better 
than you are now” (14). “The problem is that the desire to change is 
fundamentally a form of aggression toward yourself. The other problem is 
that our hang-ups, unfortunately or fortunately, contain our wealth” (14). 
This is quite different than some forms of Christian meditation that 
become an examination of conscience precisely for self-improvement. 


Precision The first point is mental focus and control, in this case through 
“being with the out-breadth,” or being focused inwardly on the phenom- 
enon of breathing out. This technique and others supply focus. 


Gentleness Meditation should not be so precise that it becomes “goal- 
oriented” (16). “This technique with the breath is said to be without a 
goal. You are not doing it to achieve anything except to be fully present” 


$Pema Chódrón, The Wisdom of No Escape: And the Path of Loving-Kindness (Boston: 
Shambhala, 1991). Citations in parentheses refer to pages in this edition. 
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(17). Gentleness approaches being accepting of oneself, non-judgmental 
in one”s attitude to what one finds to be the self. “You are not criticizing 
yourself, you are just seeing what is with precision and gentleness, seeing 
thinking as thinking” (18). 


Letting Go This means using the techniques of meditation, especially 
breathing, to allow one to keep coming back to the self and accepting 
what one is and letting it go at the same time. Not criticizing but attend- 
ing to and then opening up in acceptance. “This is probably one of the 
most amazing tools that you could be given, the ability to just let things 
go, not to be caught in the grip of your own angry thoughts or passionate 
thoughts or worried thoughts or depressed thoughts” (20). 


One can see from this example how learning about Buddhist medita- 
tion and then entering into the practice of meditation can be enriching 
across religious borders. As to the depth of this practice, it would be a 
mistake to read it merely on a psychological level. The practice is meant to 
put one in contact with one”s being, or to let being show itself. 


Integrating Buddhist and Ignatian Forms of Meditation There are of 
course many different kinds of meditation. A form of Buddhist meditation 
that seems appropriate to the aims of cross-religious communication with 
Christianity is Tibetan. The meditations are peaceful and direct the partici- 
pants toward a still point of interiority, of freedom, where one can be in 
contact with reality within the self, free from distraction, desires, and 
things to which one clings, even concepts and ideas, so that one”s being 
can simply be transparent to itself: at one with reality. 


Can this form of meditation be integrated with an Ignatian meditation 
or, more properly, what Ignatius Loyola called “contemplations:”? The 
Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola set forth scenes from the gospel sto- 
ries about Jesus”s ministry. Instead of blocking out images, Ignatius asks 
those making these meditations imaginatively to enter into the historical 
unfolding of the story and try to appreciate almost sensually a vicarious 


20On the terms “meditation” and “contemplation” in the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius 
Loyola see Ignatius Loyola, The Spiritual Exercises of Saint Ignatins, commentary by George 
E. Ganss, S.J. (Chicago: Loyola Press, 1992), 154, 162-65, 186. See also Roger Haight, 
S.J., Christian Spirituality for Seekers: Reflections on the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola 
(Maryknoll: Orbis, 2012), 91-96. 
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being there as the events unfold. The idea is to become an imaginative 
participant observer, and to let the ministry of Jesus penetrate one's self 
more through concreteness of sense perception than through interpretive 
ideas about the story. One gains a certain practical and existential apprecia- 
tion of the events rather than an idea they may occasion. 

These are two different kinds of meditation that on a practical level 
reflect two distinct meanings of “following” when it is directed toward 
Buddha and to Jesus. Following Buddha tends to mean doing what he 
did, and that means entering into practices of meditation in the quest for 
enlightenment that Buddha had found. Following Jesus tends to mean 
doing what he did when he preached the rule of God and acted out the 
values of life according to the will of God for the flourishing of humanity. 
Being followers of Buddha and Jesus in both cases may mean internalizing 
the degree in which the follower is the client and beneficiary of the master. 
But “following” more pointedly suggests being their apprentices and 
doing what they did in behalf of others. 

In some respects the intentionality of these two different styles of medi- 
tation could reinforce the spirituality of the other religion; such cross- 
fertilization is one of the aims of interfaith dialogue. In some cases the 
logics of the meditative forms can be combined. For example, a Zen form 
of meditation may involve a koan, a paradoxical or nonsensical phrase or 
story, which becomes the focus of meditation.*” Because it cannot yield to 
reason or logic, the one meditating is encouraged to abandon concepts 
and look for, or open the self to, intuitive enlightenment or experience of 
(non)being there within the power of being itself. In a distinctive 
Buddhist/Christian (Ignatian) form of meditation, a story of Jesus may 
play the role of a koan. In it Jesus, the flesh and blood figure in history, 
begins to function like a transparency that opens up a transcendent sphere 
that resists conceptual knowledge and where all being is grounded. 

To sum up our experience at Union Theological Seminary, what 
looked like a course in comparative religion took a turn toward compara- 
tive spirituality. This shifted the focus of attention away from two distinct 
metanarratives, world views, supported by elaborate systems of belief, 
toward the ways of life that unfold within these objective religious social 
and cultural structures. Meditation transfers attention to the existential 
lifestyles that go on, as it were, inside the public face and organizational 
form of each religion. This point of entry leads one in behind and beneath 
the objective forms and tries directly to grasp the living life forms that 


1 Ruben Habito, Zen and the Spiritual Exercises (Maryknoll: Orbis, 2013), 14, 36-37, and 
passim. 
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shape ways of life in different ways. Following this path a person can pen- 
etrate still more deeply into a religion through its spirituality broadly 
conceived. The accompanying exercises in meditation according to the 
pattern of the particular religious spirituality being considered allows for 
a personal interpretations and appropriation of the objective religious lan- 
guage. Meditation then leads one, not into the whole expansive life of a 
given religion, but into its heart. 


Programs 


These reflections are supposed to open up some conclusions about how 
the churches might formally implement practical and effective programs in 
interfaith spirituality. “Programs” refers to institutional practices that pro- 
mote interspiritual exchange. Generally speaking one cannot count on 
religious leaders to assume the leadership role in interreligious dialogue, 
interreligious reconciliation, or peace-building.'* They are far too occu- 
pied with keeping their own communities together. Interreligious dia- 
logue is often the practice of religious elites that does not filter down.*? 
Needed are programs that engage members of the churches and the reli- 
gions at large. I offer two examples of programs for ecclesial interfaith 
sharing of spirituality, one from the milieu of the university, the other from 
leadership provided by regional interdenominational associations. 

One place where one is likely to find programs that enable an encounter 
with other religious spiritualties occurs on the campuses of Christian uni- 
versities. University campuses often minister to new religious needs of 
Christians well before this happens in the parishes. More and more the 
religious mix of students requires a campus ministry team that attends to 
student needs across the borders. And this leads inevitably to cross fertil- 
ization in spiritual learning. For example, Georgetown University spon- 
sors interfaith encounters,!* and Fairfield University describes various 
activities of its campus ministry as “Interfaith and Ecumenical Services.”!* 


"1 R, Scott Appleby, “Beyond Extremism: Reclaiming Religion”s Peace-building Capacity 
in an Unstable World,” Fordham University Lincoln Center (April 15, 2015). 

2Tbid. 

13<Campus Ministry supports Roman Catholic, Protestant, Orthodox Christian, Jewish 
and Muslim chaplaincies, Hindu and Buddhist student groups, a variety of affiliated ministries 
and numerous interreligious events and services. Students... are encouraged to take advantage 
of the opportunity to explore the religious traditions and experiences of other members of the 
Georgetown community.” http: //campusministry. georgetown.edu/interfaith. 

M“Interfaith and Ecumenical Services: Campus Ministry, in partnership with the Office of 
Student Diversity Programs, the Bennett Center for Judaic Studies, and Residence Life, 
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Here the university is acting as the laboratory for the whole church in its 
ministry across spiritual borders as religious pluralism becomes simultane- 
ously a more common and a more intimate experience. It goes without 
saying that if a certain openness to other spiritualities is cultivated at the 
university and is either missing or even discouraged on the congregational 
level, graduates may abandon their parishes. 

The second suggestion is that pastors in particular regions, towns, or 
urban sectors should initiate programs in which other religions can intro- 
duce their spiritualities to Christians. This is best done in ecumenical pro- 
grams so that Christians across denominations can also appreciate how 
much they have in common and how much all Christians can learn from 
other spiritualities. Local associations of pastors can organize public pro- 
grams that ask Buddhists, for example, to explain Buddhist meditation, 
centering prayer, other forms of spiritual practice representing the reli- 
gions located in the area. For example: “Ecumenical Ministries of Oregon 
is a statewide association of Christian denominations, congregations, ecu- 
menical organizations and interfaith partners working together to improve 
the lives of Oregonians through community ministry programs, ecumenical 
and interreligious dinlogue, environmental ministry and public policy 
advocacy”* They testify to a Christian faith that encounters people of 
other faiths and more profoundly understands the meaning of our “shared 
humanity” before God. The association in Oregon says: “Our interfaith 
education and theological dialogue programs help congregations and 
individuals deepen their own commitments and better understand their 
neighbors. Each year we offer workshops, discussions, lectures, presenta- 
tions, celebrations and vigils to celebrate Christian unity, foster interfaith 
relations, and explore ethical and moral issues.”*% 


initiates and conducts a variety of religious experiences. Candlelight vigils and prayer services 
have been developed during significant religious holidays and for major annual campus-wide 
events, such as the Martin Luther King, Jr. holiday, National AIDS Awareness Day, and 
Earth Day. Jewish observances include a Passover Seder experience and an annual Holocaust 
Remembrance Service, among others.” http: //www.fairfield.edu/lifeatfairfield/faithser- 
vice/campusministry/interfaithecumenicalservices/. 

15 http: / /www.emoregon.org/. 

16“Our interfaith education and theological dialogue programs help congregations and 
individuals deepen their own commitments and better understand their neighbors. Each year 
we offer workshops, discussions, lectures, presentations, celebrations and vigils to celebrate 
Christian unity, foster interfaith relations, and explore ethical and moral issues.” http:// 
www.emoregon.org/theological_dialogue.php. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, these reflections suggest that Christians should be curious 
and inquiring about the spiritualities of other religions. Instead of being 
wary or dismissive of other religions, Christians should be open and inter- 
ested in other spiritualities as sources for new experiential learning. To 
appreciate means to be influenced by patterns of meditation, prayer, and 
spiritual practices of other religions. Christian preaching should foster a 
Christian identity that frees people to look at other forms of spiritual prac- 
tice. One becomes not less but more Christian in appreciating other pat- 
terns of opening up the selfto God. 


PART IV 


The Fruits and Future of Vatican IPs 
Opening to Other Faiths 


(o) 


Check for 
updates 


CHAPTER 13 


The Indian Church Opening to the World 


Michael Amaladoss, S.]. 


In the first Christian centuries as the Church spread across Europe and 
North Africa, it implanted itselfin various contexts and cultures integrating 
itself with them. This gave birth to various national churches and liturgically 
produced several different rites like the Byzantine, Syrian, Latin, Armenian, 
Coptic, Slavic and so on. In the colonial period a different model prevailed: 
the Church was transplanted in the new territories with Roman/Latin 
structures and rituals. This often resulted in religious dualism: an official 
religion standing side by side with a popular religion, with people integrat- 
ing their own traditional social and ritual action with the elements of the 
official religion. We can see this even nowadays in Asia, Africa, Latin America 
and even in Europe in the rural areas. 

In this chapter, I will address these dynamics in the Indian context. One 
can speak of an opening of the Church to the world only after the Church 
recognizes the otherness of the people with regard to their culture—and 
even their religiosity—and creatively interacts with them in an ongoing 
manner. 1 will briefly sketch some historical developments leading up to 
the Second Vatican Council, before discussing several ways, including new 
understandings of mission, dialogue and cultural transformation, in which 
Indian Christians today express their openness to the world. 
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EARLY OPENINGS 


In the Indian Church such an opening began already in the seventeenth 
century with Robert de Nobili (1577-1656), who maintained that people 
could become religiously Christian while remaining socially and culturally 
Indian, rather than becoming Portuguese.' This meant that even the offi- 
cial sacramental rites that remained in Latin were progressively surrounded 
by local rituals. Other life-cycle rituals, social events and festivals were also 
adapted by the addition of a Christian prayer or symbol. Popular devo- 
tions to Mary and the saints flourished. There were local ritual specialists 
for these besides the priest. These rituals were recognized, accepted and 
even encouraged by the priests since they facilitated the participation of 
the community in religion. Hymns and sacred dramas in local languages 
were composed to accompany the rituals and celebrations. This practice 
continues to this day. One critical comment that we could make about the 
Church of this period is that, in accepting the social system, the Church 
also accepted the social inequalities of the caste system. In the process the 
Church became a player in the socio-political field, in which the members 
of the other religions were to be involved.? Unfortunately, later efforts for 
social reform have not been successful, resulting in Christians remaining a 
small portion of the population, only about 2.3%.* Around the 1840s a 
new wave of missionaries (Jesuits) started a network of schools and col- 
leges that catered to the intellectual and moral development of young 
people of all religions, though the Christian poor were given preference. 
In the area of interreligious relationships, the Hindus were the first to 
show themselves open to Christ, although not necessarily to the Church. 
Early converts like Brahmabandab Upadhyaya (1861-1907) could be said 
to have had a double religious identity as a Hindu-Christian.* His attempt 


ISce Savarimuthu Rajamanickam, The First Oriental Scholar (Palayamkottai: De Nobili 
Research Institute, 1972); see also Roberto de Nobili, Preaching Wisdom to the Wise, trans. 
and intro. Anand Amaladass, S.J., and Francis X. Clooney, S.J. (St. Louis: The Institute of 
Jesuit Sources, 2000). 

2See David Mosse, The Saint in the Banyan Tree: Christianity and Caste Society in India 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2012). 

¿Sec Thomas Anchukandam, S.D.B., “Local Practice and Christianity: Some Pertinent 
Clarifications in the Context of the de Nobilian Experiment,” in Inculturation of Religion, 
ed. C. Joe Arun, S.J. (Bangalore: Asian Trading Corporation, 2007), 83-104. 

¿See Brahmachari Rewachand Aimananda, The Blade: Life and Work 0f Bramabandhab 
Upandhyay (Calcutta: Roy and Son, 1947). 
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to start an ashram—an Indian-style monastery—was forbidden by the 
Church. In the early decades of the twentieth century, the spiritual riches 
of Hinduism were appreciated and collections of their sacred poems were 
made for use by Christians.* A positive approach to Hinduism considered 
it a natural religion that is meant to find its fulfilment in supernaturally 
revealed Christianity. J. N. Farquhar”s book The Crown of Hinduism (1913) 
referring to Christianity? and Pierre Johanns” series of pamphlets To Christ 
Through the Vedanta (1944 ” showed how Hinduism can find its fulfilment 
in Christ. Actually, a history of Indian Christian theology starts in the year 
1820, but it took several decades before Indian Christian ashrams were 
founded by Protestants in 1921 and by Catholics in 1950, attempting to 
dialogue with and integrate the Indian monastic and spiritual tradition. 

In 1947 India gained independence from Great Britain and the Indian 
Church was forced to indigenize its ministers through active recruitment 
since visas for foreign missionaries were no longer issued. This has been 
done rather successfully so that the Indian Jesuits, for example, today 
number nearly 4000 persons, almost one fourth ofthe entire Congregation. 
An Indian Social Institute was founded in 1951 with the goal of building 
“a just, humane, secular, democratic and inclusive Indian society wherein 
the poor and marginalized communities cherish equality, dignity, free- 
dom, justice, peace and harmony.” There was a new interest in Indian arts 
and culture so that they can be used in the proclamation of the Gospel. 


"THE CHURCH IN ÍNDIA SEMINAR 


In such a historical context, the Second Vatican Council came both as a 
confirmation and an encouragement to go further in opening to the 
world. Following the Council, a national seminar on “The Church in 
India Today” was organized, focusing on the renewal of the Church in the 
light of the Council. Its preparation started in 1966 and it was held in 
Bangalore on May 14-25, 1969, with about 600 participants representing 
all sections of the Church. Its 16 workshops, prepared by special orienta- 
tion papers, covered every aspect of life of the Christians in the world 


* Aiyadurai Jesudasen Appasamy, Temple Bells (Calcutta: YMCA, 1930). 

£Oxford: University Press, 1913. 

7Ranchi: Catholic Press, 1944. 

8See Robin Boyd, An Introduction to Indian Christian Theology (Madras: Christian 
Literature Society, 1969). 
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showing that the Church no longer conceived evangelization in the 
narrow sense of “planting the Church,” but as transforming people from 
within as leaven. The deliberations and conclusions of the seminar showed 
that the Church in India was opening itself to the world. It showed a spe- 
cial interest in the poor, in young people, in families, in the promotion of 
equality, justice and human rights. It was aware of the need to be deeply 
rooted in its own culture and to develop an Indian Christian spirituality 
and theology, taking into account its cultural and religious riches. It 
wanted to open out in dialogue and collaboration with all people of good 
will, belonging also to other Churches and religions, opting to work 
within the existing structures of society rather than setting up its own 
agencies. The Church was known and appreciated for its involvement in 
the field of education and social work. It would broaden and intensify its 
social involvement and make this involvement more effective.? It would 
also dialogue with the cultures and religions of the country. 

I think that the seminar succeeded in setting a tone, indicating a 
direction and inspiring action for the Church in India. I was a student 
representative and for me the large consensus and enthusiasm were quite 
encouraging. Soon after the seminar, a National Biblical, Catechetical 
and Liturgical Centre was established in Bangalore that has played a 
pioneering role in opening up and animating the Church in all areas, 
more broadly than its name would imply, through its research seminars 
and training programmes. Other research and training institutes were 
also founded, a series of research seminars were held and new apostolic 
initiatives were undertaken. India also actively collaborated with the 
Federation of Asian Bishops” Conferences (FABC), having the second 
largest Christian community in Asia after the Philippines, but set in a 
multi-cultural and multi-religious context. The FABC had its periodic 
general assemblies and various conscientizing and educative programmes 
for the Bishops leading to the production of many documents.” Rather 
than attempt to provide a comprehensive list of all these various initia- 
tives in India and Asia, an impossible task, I shall adopt a synthetic 
approach to show how the Church has opened up to the world in differ- 
ent areas of life and ministry, trying to underline new orientations in 
reflection and action. 


2See All India Seminar Church in India Today (New Delhi: CBCI Centre, 1969), 
especially 239-276. 
19See For All the Peoples of Asia, 4 vols. (Manila: Claretian Press, 1992). 
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A NEW VISION OF MISSION 


Mission was traditionally understood as the proclamation of the Gospel 
leading to the implantation of the Church in new areas. The first general 
assembly of the Federation of Asian Bishops” Conferences in 1974, delib- 
erating on the theme of Evangelization, saw it as an ongoing dialogue of 
the Gospel with Asian reality, characterized by the many poor, the rich 
cultures and the living religions. Dialogue, unlike proselytism, indicates 
openness. The vision of mission was deepened as being primarily God”s 
mission through the Word and the Spirit to the world everywhere and 
always, with which we are called to collaborate. It was broadened as the 
threefold dialogue with the poor, the cultures and the religions and sharp- 
ened as prophecy—that is, the dialogue, in order to be missionary, must 
be prophetic, calling for conversion and transformation of self and soci- 
ety. The task of mission then becomes discerning God”s ongoing activity 
in the world and among peoples and to collaborate with it, witnessing to 
the special action of God in Jesus Christ and the Spirit, not only in the 
Church, but also in the world. The broadening of mission as dialogue 
with the living realities of the people sought to free them from economic 
and political oppression, transforming their world view and attitudes in 
the process of building up a new community of fellowship and leading 
them to turn to God away from Satan and Mammon, witnessing to the 
redemption and empowerment by Jesus Christ. This threefold dialogue 
becomes mutually involving so that none of them can be done without 
the other: one cannot liberate the poor without transforming culture and 
without deepening religious commitment. A Christian community, of 
course, is necessary for such prophetic witnessing and needs to be built up 
too. But the goal of mission is building the Kingdom of God as a com- 
munity of freedom, fellowship and justice of all people and building the 
Church as its sacrament or symbol and servant. 


DIALOGUE WITH THE Poor 


The 1970s saw the emergence of liberation theology in Latin America. It 
had a double root: a Marxist analysis of society and the liberating good 
news of Jesus expressed in his life and his paschal mystery. This movement 
had its impact also in Asia. But quickly the Indian Church realized that the 
struggle for liberation of the poor and the oppressed had started with 
Mahatma Gandhi in the 1930s, who, not only led the struggle for political 
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independence, but also fought, with less success, for economic and social 
reform. What was new with Gandhi was that this struggle was non-violent, 
based on truth and love. There were also other leaders, belonging to 
socially oppressed groups like the Dalits or the untouchables, like Bhimrao 
Ambedkar and Narayana Guru. There were similar leaders of liberation 
movements in nearby countries like Bhikku Buddhadasa in Thailand and 
Thich Nhat Hanh in Vietnam. All these leaders not only insisted on non- 
violent ways, but also tried to build up international networks of solidarity 
countering atheistic communism on the one hand and the exploitative and 
secular capitalism of the West on the other. The Philippines has had two 
non-violent revolutions overthrowing Presidents Marcos and Estrada. In 
India we have now various liberation movements of the Dalits, the tribals 
and women. The focus is on educating, conscientizing and empowering 
them to organize their struggle. These movements bring people of various 
religions together, thus becoming interreligious. They are centred round 
the assertion of basic human dignity and individual and social rights. There 
is a violent fringe in the country inspired by Marxist ideology, but they are 
not in the mainstream. The Dalits and women are actually fighting on two 
fronts, namely within the Church and within society, because the Christian 
community also does not always respect their rights.'* India has managed 
to remain a functioning democracy. This makes non-violent struggles pos- 
sible and effective, though the progress may be slow. A branch of the 
Indian Social Institute, focused on training social activists, was founded 
1963 in Bangalore. Christians have been active also in the political field, 
though in a small way, given their numbers. 


DIALOGUE WITH CULTURES 


Thanks to earlier missionaries like Robert de Nobili, most Indian Christians 
live like other Indians socially and culturally. Christianity comes into the 
picture principally in their religious life and worship. In the field of wor- 
ship, the Constitution on the Sacred Liturgy envisaged, according to 
experts present at the Council, the emergence of new ritual families like 
the Indian, Chinese, African and so on.? We do not even hear about this 


1 For this paragraph, see Michael Amaladoss, S.J., Life in Freedom: Liberation Theologies 
from Asia (Maryknoll: Orbis, 1997). 

BSce Sacrosanctum Concilium, 4; Pierre-Marie Gy, O.P., “Situation historique de la 
Constitution,” in La hiturgie aprés Vatican II, ed. Jean-Pierre Jossua, O.P. and Yves Congar, 
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today. The unity of the Roman rite has been imposed in all the areas in 
which the Church was established in the colonial period. The Constitution 
also spoke of more radical adaptations and gave some powers to the 
Bishops and Bishops” Conferences. All this power is now centralized. In 
India we did succeed in getting permission during the first ten years after 
the Council for some external postures, gestures, vestments and rites that 
give an Indian flavour to the Eucharistic liturgy.!* But the doors closed 
after the first ten years. Since then there has been no further movement. 
No serious efforts have been made from the side of the Indian Church 
either. One reason may be that there is a flourishing popular religiosity, 
around and beyond the strictly liturgical ritual, that may be satisfying the 
religious needs of the people. This largely comes about on the initiative of 
the people, often encouraged by the clergy, because it gives a religious 
tone to their wider lives. The problem is that caste and other socially dis- 
criminating factors may enter into these social rituals, making them less 
than really ecclesial. 

The attitude of the central authority in the Church may have been 
strengthened by positions taken by both John Paul II and Benedict 
XVI. Both emphasized that the Christian faith had its first insertion in 
Greek culture and that this is normative for all Christians everywhere.?* 
This is, of course, not true and acceptable and is against the usual perspec- 
tive of inculturation.** Paul VI stressed in Evangelii nuntiandi: “The gos- 
pel and, therefore, evangelization cannot be put in the same category with 
any culture. They are above all cultures... They can penetrate any culture 


O.P. (Paris: Cerf, 1967), 116; see also Aimé-Georges Martimort, “Adaptation liturgique,” 
Ephemerides Liturgicae 79 (1965): 7; Josef Andreas Jungmann, S.J., “Konstitution úber die 
Heilige Liturgie: Einleitung und Kommentar,” Das Zweite Vatikanische Konzil, Teil 1 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1966), 43. 

13See Duraiswami Simon Amalorpavadass, ed., Towards Indigenization in the Liturgy 
(Bangalore: National Biblical, Catechetical and Liturgical Centre [NBCLC], 1971). 

“John Paul II, Encyclical Letter Fides er Ratio, AAS 91 (1999): 5-88, no. 72. Benedict 
XVI, in his famous speech at the University of Regensburg had this to say: “In the light of 
our experience with cultural pluralism, it is often said nowadays that the synthesis with 
Hellenism achieved in the early Church was an initial inculturation which ought not to be 
binding on other cultures. The latter are said to have the right to return to the simple mes- 
sage of the New Testament prior to that inculturation, in order to inculturate it anew in their 
own particular milieux. This thesis is not simply false, but it is coarse and lacking in preci- 
sion.” AAS 98, no. 10 (2006): 728-739. 

15Sce Michael Amaladoss, S.J., Beyond Inculturation: Can the Many be One? (Delhi: 
ISPCK, 2005). 
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while being subservient to none.”*% Also Benedict XVI, in a discourse on 
St. Ephrem, accepts that early Christianity was inculturated, not only in 
Greek culture, but also in Jewish Aramaic culture.'” He also makes a refer- 
ence to India in this connection. John Paul 11 has encouraged Indians: 


An immense spiritual impulse compels the Indian mind to an acquiring of 
that experience which would, with a spirit freed from the distractions of time 
and space, attain to the absolute good. This is the time, above all for Indian 
Christians, to unlock these treasures from their inheritance.!* 


Some efforts have been made along these lines. I shall come to them 
later. There are some problematic areas however. One is the phenomenon 
of multi-culturalism and how to engage it. India is a land of many cultures 
and languages, although with the exception of the north-eastern indige- 
nous peoples, there is one overarching culture. The promotion of local 
cultural sensitivities risks giving rise to social conflicts that could damage 
the potential of the Christian community to give a witness that is truly 
catholic, or universal. About 50% of the Christians belong to subaltern 
cultural groups like the Dalits and the indigenous peoples. They look 
upon the dominant culture, because of a hierarchical social system that 
also conditions religion, as oppressive and unworthy of dialogue. Most of 
the other Christians also do not belong to elite castes. This means that the 
Christians are not really open to meet the dominant elite culture of the 
country in evangelical dialogue. Due to the progress in education and 
technological modernization in the recent decades, a hybrid globalizing 
culture may tend to dominate today, especially the youth. The Church is 
not having any impact at this level either. The manifestations of traditional 
culture are controlled by particular dominant caste groups that exclude 
Christians, which may be another obstacle to dialogue and Christian wit- 
ness. To this point, much emphasis has been placed on indigenization and 


16 Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Nuntiandi, AAS 68 (1976): 5-76, no. 20. 

17 “Common opinion today supposes Christianity to be a European religion which subse- 
quently exported the culture of this Continent to other countries. But the reality is far more 
complex since the roots of the Christian religion are found in the Old Testament, hence, in 
Jerusalem and the Semitic world. Christianity is still nourished by these Old Testament roots. 
Furthermore, its expansion in the first centuries was both towards the West-towards the 
Greco-Latin world, where it later inspired European culture-and in the direction of the East, 
as far as Persia and India. It thus contributed to creating a specific culture in Semitic languages 
with an identity of its own” (Nov 28, 2007). 

18 John Paul IL, Fides et Ratio, 72. 
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not on cultural transformation. Terrible evils continue in India today, both 
within the Christian community and in society on the whole. Slavery con- 
tinued in Christian communities for 18 centuries and persists today under 
different forms, like migrant labour. Christian communities remain divided 
by casteism and linguistic rifts. The Word of God becomes incarnate in 
every culture in order to transform it from within in the power of the res- 
urrection. Many problems continue to hinder this aspect of inculturation 
in India. 

India also manifests a tension between traditional culture and the glo- 
balizing scientific and technological modern culture promoted and con- 
trolled by modern communications media. The majority of the Christians 
in India are poor, slowly emerging into the middle class. In a post-colonial 
situation, in which there is a hidden admiration for the colonial powers 
which still dominate the world economically and politically, they may tend 
to identify themselves more easily with the modern Western culture than 
the traditional Indian one.!” The traditional cultures, then, are no longer 
partners in evangelical dialogue. The Church does not have its own cul- 
tural agenda. But it has to be open and sensitive in dialogue to ongoing 
cultural changes, which do not depend on the Church itself. At the same 
time, the Church has to continue to seek to transform economic and social 
inequalities, especially the caste system and patriarchy. At the moment, the 
secularization of society does not seem to be a big problem in India, but 
the Church needs to be watchful, especially with regard to the youth. 


DIALOGUE WITH RELIGIONS 


The third area of evangelical dialogue is with the living religions of Asia. 
India has a special role here because it is a multi-religious country. Some 
of the living world religions like Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism and 
Sikhism were born here. India has also been host to Christianity and Islam 
almost from their very birth. The few Zoroastrians left in the world have 
their roots in India. In spite of some fundamentalist forces, India has 
remained secular in the sense of being politically open to all religions. As 1 
had indicated earlier, India was open to interreligious dialogue much 
before it became official for Christians at the Second Vatican Council. As 
a matter of fact the openness to all religions goes back to the emperor 


12 Ashis Nandy, The Intimate Enemy. Loss and Recovery of Self under Colonialism (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 1983). 
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Ashoka in the third century BC and the Muslim emperor Akbar in the 
sixteenth century AD, also passing through other saintly figures like Kabir, 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi.? This tradition had encour- 
aged Christians and others to be open to each other even before the 
Council. In any case they were socially living together in multi-religious 
communities and their fellowship was shown during local Christian festi- 
vals. The whole community, Hindu and Christian, celebrated these 
together until this was stopped by the bishops in the 1950s. But this dia- 
logue of life continues in some other ways.? 

After the Council, dialogue groups made up of religious experts open 
to others sprouted everywhere. The dialogue secretariat of the Indian 
Bishops” Conference organized meetings of such experts in different parts 
of the country. In these meetings the experts not only shared experience 
and discussed common questions to deepen understanding of each other?s 
tradition, but also read together inspiring texts from different religious 
scriptures, celebrated festivals, visited various sacred places together and 
even prayed and meditated together on special occasions. This movement 
however has now abated, though some groups still meet every month in a 
few places. Similar encounters may take place in the ashrams. In the begin- 
ning it was only Christians who took the initiative to organize such meet- 
ings. Now the Hindus and Sikhs also do so. Such an experience of dialogue 
between believers of different religions does lead to theological reflection 
on the role of religions in the salvific plan of God in the world. As a matter 
of fact, Hindus are more open to other religions, unlike the monotheistic 
faiths like Christianity and Islam. I shall come to this later. Religious fun- 
damentalists and violence are not absent in the country, but they are fringe 
groups and the secular identity of the country as a whole remains strong, 
protected by the Constitution and the rule of law. Direct involvement in 
conflict resolution, as happened in South Africa, is a complex and difficult 
affair.?? Christians can bring people together to reflect on such events and 
promote harmony through mutual respect, understanding and accep- 
tance. Such meetings do take place, especially in times of conflict. We now 
focus especially on the children and youth, to educate them in and orient 


2 See Michael Amaladoss, S.J., Beyond Dialogue: Pilgrims to the Absolute (Bangalore: Asian 
Trading Corporation, 2008), 1-14. 

21 Concerning various dimensions of dialogue in India, see ibid. 

2 See Desmond Tutu, No Future Without Forgiveness (New York: Doubleday, 1999). 
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them towards a life of peace. Here we are moving from tolerance to accep- 
tance of the other and from dialogue at a strictly religious level to collabo- 
ration in view of promoting and defending religious freedom and harmony 
in social life. 

In recent years a group of Hindus have been meeting every Saturday in 
Varanasi, a place very sacred to the Hindus, to read the Bible and to pray 
to Christ. On the first Saturdays of the month the crowd may number up 
to 20,000. They call themselves “Disciples of Christ”—Christu Bhalktas— 
but they have not been baptized for sociological and other reasons. They 
came together to celebrate Easter last month.? One hears recently about 
similar groups elsewhere in the country. On the one hand the Church may 
hesitate to baptize them for sociological and political reasons, as the 
Church still seems, in the eyes of many people, to be culturally foreign. On 
the other hand, there is a desire to promote discipleship to Christ, unfet- 
tered by structural conditions. Some suggest that there are a considerable 
number of similar undeclared disciples of Christ in India. 


AN INDIAN CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 


The first Catholic ashram was founded in 1950. Now there are about 60 
of them, mostly small. In these ashrams there is an effort to develop and 
live an Indian Christian spirituality.2* This search is shown in multiple 
ways. They live a simple life close to nature, very different from the style 
of life to which the clergy and the religious are accustomed in India. They 
make a conscious effort to follow Indian methods of prayer and medita- 
tion like yoga, especially with reference to breathing, posture and concen- 
tration. They read and meditate on the scriptures and mystical writings of 
other believers, of course, in the context of their own Christian belief and 
scriptures. In 1974 there was a research seminar asking the question 
whether the scriptures of other religions can be considered inspired.” The 
answer was a qualified yes. They can be considered inspired analogically in 
so far as they can be looked upon as belonging to a cosmic covenant of 
God with Adam and Noah that preceded God”s covenant with Abraham 


2 See http:/ /matridhamashram.org/content/khristu-bhakta-movement. 

%4See Michael Amaladoss, S.J., “Do Ashrams Have a Future?”, Vidyajyoti Journal of 
Theological Reflection 67 (2003): 977-990. 

2 See D.S. Amalorpavadass, ed., Research Seminar on Non-Biblical Scriptures (Bangalore: 
NBCLC, 1974). 
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and Moses. Their possible use in the liturgy was proposed but forbidden 
by Rome even before a formal request was made. But there are many col- 
lections of such texts available and people use them privately. An Indian 
guru, Sebastian Painadath, has recently been preaching retreats based on 
the Bhagavad Gita and the Gospels.** The ashram communities welcome 
searchers of all religions. They also engage in social work helping the poor 
people around them. They witness to the good news by their life and 
example—more by attraction than by proselytism, as Pope Erancis has 
suggested. Unfortunately this spirituality has not really spread to the wider 
Christian community, but the ashrams do present an alternate way of liv- 
ing the Christian faith. Their way of life and their search have also led to 
deeper theological reflection. 

One significant fruit of such experiential search for God-experience in 
India is the focus on advaita or non-duality. God and the world/the self 
are neither one nor two but not-two. The West looks at God as creating 
the world outside Godself implying a dualistic outlook. Cause and effect 
cannot be the same. India affirms that God is the only real. The world is 
not another real to be set beside God. It is totally dependent on God. But 
it is not simply a kind of emanation or modification of God's being in a 
pantheistic sense. Nor is it, as some Indians say, monistic, the world being 
unreal or maya. The human is free, but it is not an absolute freedom. We 
can find this perspective in texts like “I and the Father are one” (Jn 10:30); 
“It is no longer 1 who live, but it is Christ who lives in me” (Gal 2:20); 
“Father, as you are in me and l in you, may they also be in us” (Jn 17:21). 
To realize this advaitic oneness is to be free of suffering and reach fulfil- 
ment. Mystics in the West, like Meister Eckhart, also speak such language. 
Some Christians in India, both Indian and European, have tried to attain 
and live such an experience.” For them, God is not “She/He,” nor even 
“Thou,” but a deeper “I.” 


2See Sebastian Painadath, “The Integral Spirituality of the Bhagavad Gita,” Journal of 
Ecumenical Studies 39 (2004): 305-324; Painadath, Spiritual Co-Pilgrims: Towards a 
Christian Spirituality in Dialogue with Asian Religions (Quezon City: Claretian, 2014). 

See Swami Abhishiktananda, Ascent to the Depth of the Henrt (Delhi: ISPCK, 1998); 
Raimon Panikkar, The Rhythm of Being (Maryknoll: Orbis, 2010); Sara Grant, R.S.C.J., 
Towards an Alternative Theology: Confessions of a Non-dualist Christian (Bangalore: Asian 
Trading, 1991); Michael Amaladoss, S.J., “Theosis and Advaita: An Indian Approach to 
Salvation,” Vidyajyoti Journal of Theological Reflection 75 (2011): 887-901. 
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A SEARCH FOR AN ÍNDIAN "THEOLOGY 


In 1979 there was a seminar on “Theologizing in India Today.”? One of 
the proposals highlighted in it was the need to base theology on the expe- 
rience of faith. A movement towards inculturation in theology insisted on 
theologizing in local contexts, with local resources and languages. A num- 
ber of regional theological centres were started where attempts were made 
to develop a contextual theology done in a local Indian language. Around 
the same time there was also the inspiration from the circles of liberation 
theology proposing a new method in theologizing starting from experi- 
ence and going on to questioning, analysis, correlation with revelation and 
tradition, reflection, discernment and action. This was known as the 
theological-pastoral cycle. This method of theologizing was widely 
adopted all over Asia. Obviously, this was different from the official sys- 
tematic theology that we had inherited from the West. In Scholastic theol- 
ogy, philosophy was supposed to be the handmaid of theology. But what 
happened was that the mystery of God beyond name and form was reduced 
and made to fit the framework and categories of scholastic philosophy. 
Today in the West other systems of philosophy have replaced scholastic 
philosophy in theological reflection. But philosophy conditions rather 
than serves theology. 

In India, at a first stage, there were efforts to fit reflection on God into 
the framework of Indian philosophy. But this effort was soon given up to 
focus on contextual experience as the starting point of theological reflec- 
tion that enters into dialogue with Scripture and Tradition. A believer 
strives to analyse and understand the context of life not in terms of a 
philosophy, but with the help of the human and social sciences like eco- 
nomic and political theory, anthropology, psychology, sociology and 
comparative religion. Multi-religiosity was also part of the context and 
taken seriously.?? For example, when the Asian theologians prepared a 
text on the theology of harmony, they started with the conflictual situa- 
tions in Asia which required harmony and went on to explore the various 
efforts made by different religions before going on to develop a Christian 
theology of harmony based on its own scripture and tradition.* They did 


2BSce Michael Amaladoss, S.J., T.K. John, S.J., and George Gispert-Sauch, S.J., eds. 
Theologizing in India Today (Bangalore: Theological Publications in India, 1981). 

2% See Michael Amaladoss, S.J., Quest for God: Doing Theology in India (Anand: Gujarat 
Sahitya Prakash, 2013). 

39Sce Asian Christian Perspectives on Harmony, FABC Papers 75 (Hong Kong: FABC, 1996). 
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not follow any particular philosophical framework. But unfortunately, 
Western systematic theology is still imposed in our seminaries and facul- 
ties. Western theologians look on us as pastoral theologians, not follow- 
ing the European systems. Rome looks on our younger theologians as 
sociologists rather than theologians and refuses to approve them as pro- 
fessors in our faculties. It appears that this is what happens when one is 
really open to the world. 


ÍN THE CONTEXT OF OTHER RELIGIONS 


The Church's experience ofand openness to other religions has marked its 
theological reflection and pastoral practice. The Indian Bishops, respond- 
ing to the lineamenta of the Asian Synod, wrote: 


In the light of the universal salvific will and design of God, so emphatically 
affirmed in the New Testament witness, the Indian Christological approach 
seeks to avoid negative and exclusivistic expressions. Christ is the sacrament, 
the definitive symbol of God's salvation for all humanity. This is what the 
salvific uniqueness and universality of Christ means in the Indian context. 
That, however, does not mean there cannot be other symbols, valid in their 
own ways, which the Christian sees as related to the definitive symbol, Jesus 
Christ. The implication of all this is that for hundreds of millions of our 
fellow human beings, salvation is seen as being channeled to them not in spite 
of but through and in their various sociocultural and religious traditions. We 
cannot, then, deny a priori a salvific role for these non-Christian religions.** 


The first observation to make here is the role of religions in God”s plan 
for salvation. St. John Paul II has called them participated mediations.*? 
While the other religions are not parallel or complementary, they can be 
collaborators towards a common goal, namely the Kingdom of God of 
which the Church is the symbol and servant. The Church proclaims and 
spreads the Kingdom of God not merely by founding local Churches, but 
also by spreading the “Gospel values,” open to “the Spirit who breathes 


3l Peter C. Phan, ed., The Asian Synod: Texts and Commentaries. (Maryknoll: Orbis, 2002), 22. 

32“Although participated forms of mediation of different kinds and degrees are not 
excluded, they acquire meaning and value 07 ly from Christ's own mediation, and they cannot 
be understood as parallel or complementary to his.” John Paul II, Encyclical Letter 
Redemptoris Missio, AAS 83 (1991): 249-340, no. 5. 
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when and where he wills.”3* The Kingdom, therefore, reaches out beyond 
the Church to include also the other religions in which the people live 
“gospel values.” 

The Indian Bishops affirm that Jesus Christ is the definitive symbol of 
God's salvation for all humanity. But this salvation may pass to the other 
believers through other symbols, though the reality of the Saviour and sal- 
vation is one and the same. There are two ways of understanding this pro- 
cess. One is to say that the Spirit of God is present and active in other 
religions, but then assert that the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ.** So Christ is 
active through the Spirit. Another way is to say that, not only the Spirit, but 
the Word itself is present and active everywhere in the universe (Jn 1:14) 
as “the true light which enlightens everyone” (Jn 1:9). In this way, the 
uniqueness of Christ is further deepened. The question then is not whether 
the Word is present and active everywhere, but how it is experienced. * 

The image of the “cosmic Christ” also resonates with Indians, whether 
in the context of Paul's letters to the Ephesians (Eph 1:3-10) and 
Colossians (Col 1:15-20), or of modern mystics like Teilhard de Chardin, 
S.J.** They link the image of the Word to that of the cosmic Christ. I recall 
in this context my earlier point about advaita or non-duality. This vision 
of the cosmic Christ also links us with the whole cosmos, offering an eco- 
logical dimension to salvation. Pope Francis has said recently: “The Spirit 
of life dwells in every living creature and calls us to enter into relationship 
with him.”*? 


33 “The Church serves the kingdom by spreading throughout the world the “gospel values” 
which are an expression of the kingdom and which help people to accept God's plan. It is 
true that the inchoate reality of the kingdom can also be found beyond the confines of the 
Church among peoples everywhere, to the extent that they live “gospel values” and are open 
to the working of the Spirit who breathes when and where he wills (Jn 3:8).” Ibid., 20. 

3Tbid., 28-29. 

35 For an elaboration of these ideas see Jacques Dupuis, S.J., Towards a Christian Theology 
of Religious Pluralism (Anand: Gujarat Sahitya Prakash, 2001). 

36“In a pluralistic and static Nature, the universal domination of Christ could, strictly 
speaking, still be regarded as an extrinsic and super-imposed power. In a spiritually converg- 
ing world this “Christic” energy acquires an urgency and intensity of another order altogether. 
If the world is convergent and if Christ occupies its centre, then the Christogenesis of St. 
Paul and St. John is nothing else and nothing less than the extension, both awaited and 
unhoped for, of that noogenesis in which cosmogenesis-as regards our experience-culmi- 
nates. Christ invests himself organically with the very majesty of his creation. And it is in no 
way metaphorical to say that man finds himself capable of experiencing and discovering his 
God in the whole length, breadth and depth of the world in movement.” The Phenomenon of 
Man (New York: Harper, 1958), 297. 

37 Francis, Encyclical Letter Laudato Si”, AAS 107, no. 9 (2015): 847-945, no. 88. 
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CONCLUSION 


The Second Vatican Council saw the universal Church as a communion of 
local Churches. Only by allowing the many local Churches to emerge with 
their own identities can the Church become truly catholic. The Churches 
will become local precisely by persisting in creative dialogue with the local 
contexts, cultures and religions. Such dialogue is the Church”s very mis- 
sion. Through this dialogue, the Christian community witnesses to and 
spreads Gospel values, attracts some to become Christians and encourages 
and helps others to move closer to the Kingdom of God. Without such 
openness to the world, the Christian community will stagnate in general, 
but especially in India. It is often said that the Second Vatican Council 
opened the windows of the Church to the world. It is also suggested that 
since the Council, some have been trying to close these same windows. 
The time has come not only to open the windows, but also the doors. The 
People of God with their ministers are agents of such dialogue. They are 
gifted by the Spirit with the sensus fidei and they are worthy of trust. 


(o) 


Check for 
updates 


CHAPTER 14 


Monastic Interreligious Dialogue: Dialogue 
at the Level of Spiritual Practice 
and Experience 


William Skudlarek, O.S.B. 


Thanks especially to the 2010 film Des hommes et des dieux, released in 
English in 2011 as Of Gods and Men, Father Christian de Chergé, the 
prior of the Trappist monastery of Tibhirine in Algeria, has become one of 
the most well-known representatives of monastics who are involved in 
interreligious dialogue.' In March 1996, he and six of his confreres were 
kidnapped by the Armed Islamic Group (GIA: Groupe Islamique Armé). 
Two months later they were killed in circumstances that still remain 
unclear. 


"This is an expanded version ofthe presentation given at a panel on Monastic Interreligious 
Dialogue. The other members of the panel were Abbot James A. Wiseman, O.S.B., of Saint 
Anselm”s Abbey, Washington, D.C., and the Rev. Vivian Grunenfelder of Shasta Abbey, a 
Zen Buddhist Monastery in Mount Shasta, California. l am grateful to Abbot Wiseman for 
graciously allowing me to use much of his presentation in the section of this article devoted 
to some theological issues raised by dialogue. 
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The storyline of the film focuses on the agonizing decision ofthe monks 
to remain with and minister to the local Muslim population, even though 
they risked their lives in doing so. Many scenes show how close a relation- 
ship had developed between the monastic community and their Muslim 
neighbors. What is more, Christians knowledge of and admiration for 
Islam is clearly evident in a number of scenes, especially the one that shows 
him consulting both the Bible and the Qur'aán as he prepares his confer- 
ences for the community. Many of Christians writings have now been 
published in French, but they have not yet been translated into English.? 
The year 2015 saw the publication of Lettres a un ami fraternal* a collec- 
tion of his correspondence with Father Maurice Borrmans, M.Afr.,* who 
had been his professor when he was a student at the Pontifical Institute for 
Arabic and Islamic Studies in Rome. A recent review of this book suggests 
that what underlay Christians friendship with Muslims and his openness 
to their spirituality was his curiosity about how the Spirit of God was at 
work in another religious tradition.? 

Spiritual curiosity is, I believe, a good way to characterize the monastic 
approach to interreligious dialogue. In his sixth-century Rule for 
Monasteries, Saint Benedict says that the novice master is to determine 
whether or not the novice “is truly seeking God”—si revera Deum quaerit 


2 Invincible Espérance, ed. Bruno Chenu (Paris: Bayard, 1996; 2010); L”Autre que nous 
attendons: homélics de pere Christian de Chergé (1970-1996) (Bégrolles-en-Mauges: Éditions 
de Bellefontaine 2006); Dieu pour tout jour: Chapitres du Pere Christian de Chergé a la com- 
munauté de Tibhirine (1986-1996) (Bégrolles-en-Mauges: Éditions de Bellefontaine 2007). 
The life of Christian de Chergé and the monks of Tibhirine is recounted by John W. Kiser in 
The Monks of Tibhirine: Faith, Love, and Terror in Algeria (New York: St. Martin's Press, 
2003). A theological appraisal of de Chergé”s writings has been translated into English: 
Christian Salenson, Christian De Chergé: A Theology of Hope, trans. Nada Conic (Collegeville 
MN: Liturgical Press, 2012). 

3 Paris: Broché, 2015. The Italian translation of this collection has recently been published, 
as Lettere a un amico fraterno (Rome: Urbaniana University Press, 2017). 

*Fr. Borrmans passed away on December 26, 2017. For his late reflections on his former 
student, see “Christian de Chergé et son Echelle mystique du dialogue,” Islamochristiana 42 
(2016): 115-135. Fora bibliography of Borrmans” writings until 2004, see Islamochristiana 
31 (2005): 1-20; a list of his more recent publications appears in Islamochristiana 43 
(017). 

5... ce qu'il appelle sa “curiosité” consiste 4 écouter dans la tradition de autre comment 
PEsprit de Dieu y est secrétement et indéniablement présent.» The review is by Benoit 
Standaert, a Benedictine monk of Saint Andrews Abbey in Belgium and appears in the on- 
line version of Dilatato Corde, Vol. TV, no. 1 (January—June, 2015): www.dimmid.org/ 
index.asp?Type=B_BASICKSEC=[(AF82DFA3-51D7-4596-A20C-1195F989B7EF1). 
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(RB 58:7), thereby implying that the seeking of God is the primary work 
of the monk. Benedict himself would probably have been horrified by the 
notion that one would seek God by attending to the spiritual practices and 
experiences of people who were not Christian.* Today, however, some of 
us who follow the Rule of Benedict seek to expand our search for God by 
becoming familiar with the spiritual values, teachings, and practices of 
other religions. Our curiosity about those religions is grounded in the 
conviction, expressed in the Book of Wisdom, that “the Spirit of the Lord 
has filled the world” (1:7). We believe that recognizing and affirming the 
work of the Spirit in other religious traditions will draw us nearer to the 
God we are seeking and who is seeking us. 

Curiosity was certainly at the origins of my involvement in interreli- 
gious dialogue. In 1960, just as Il was beginning my theological studies at 
Saint John's Seminary in Collegeville, Minnesota, the English translation 
of Christian Yoga appeared.” The fact that it was written by a Benedictine 
monk, Jean-Marie Déchanet, must have assured me that 1 could read it 
without endangering my faith or my vocation! I even began to experiment 
with some of the postures and meditation techniques Déchanet described, 
but I really did no more than dabble in yoga over the next 35 years. 
Twenty years after 1 was ordained, I went to Brazil as a Maryknoll Associate 
and spent five years among tenant farmers in the state of Minas Gerais and 
with the dwellers ofa favela in Sáo Paulo. In 1994, three years after return- 
ing to my monastery in Minnesota, my abbot asked me to become a mem- 
ber of our priory in Japan. 1 remember thinking, “I have been given five 
years to be part ofa Church that is searching for ways to become a Church 
of and for the poor. Now I am being offered a chance to be part of a 
Church that is searching for ways to be in respectful relation to the great 
religious traditions of the East.” On September 18, 1994, the day after 1 
arrived in Tokyo, I went to Sophia University to meet Father William 
Johnston, a Jesuit from North Ireland who lived in Japan from 1951 till 
his death in 2010, devoting much of his life to building bridges between 
Zen Buddhist and Christian spirituality.* 1 asked him how and where I 


SIn fact, Pope Gregory the Great says that when Benedict arrived at Monte Cassino, one 
of his first acts was to tear down the temple of Apollo and build a chapel dedicated to Saint 
Martin. Dialogues, IL, 8. 

7Jean Déchanet, Christian Yoga, trans. Roland Hindmarsh (London: Burns and Oates, 1960). 

8 In such books, for example, as The Still Point: Reflections on Zem and Christian Mysticism 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1971); Christian Zen: A Way of Meditation, 3rd edition (New 
York: Fordham University Press, 1997); The Mirror Mind: Zen-Christian Dialogue, 3rd edition 
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might learn about Buddhism and begin the practice of zazen. He put me 
in touch with the Sanbo Kyódan, an offshoot of both the Rinzai and Sótó 
traditions of Japanese Zen founded by Hakuun Yasutani in 1954. The 
Sanbó Kyódan promotes Zen practice for lay practitioners and for people 
of other (non-Buddhist, non-Asian) faith communities and cultures. 
Thanks to Father Johnston's guidance and the training I subsequently 
received from Yamada Ryóun Roshi and Kubota Ji'un Roshi, shikantaza, 
“just sitting,” continues to be a regular and important part of my spiritual 
practice to this day. 


"THE MONAsTIC ÍMPETUS FOR ÍNTERRELIGIOUS DIALOGUE 


While “curiosity” may be one way of describing what it is that attracts 
monastic men and women to engage in dialogue with the followers of 
other religions, the deeper reason may lie in the quest for oneness that is 
at the heart of the monastic vocation. For this reason, the words in the 
second paragraph of Nostra Aetate, “One is the community of all peoples, 
one their origin... one is also is their final goal, God,” takes on special 
meaning for monks, who, by definition, seek oneness, understood either 
as aloneness/solitude or unity/community. 


A Vocation to Oneness 


As is commonly known, the word “monk” is derived from the Latin mona- 
chus, a transliteration of the Greek póvaxoc. The Greek word, in turn, is 
generally derived from póvos meaning “alone.” However, it should be 
noted that early Christian authors who wrote about the monastic way of 
life had differing opinions about the etymological significance of Jóvayoc/ 
monachus. Saint Jerome is representative of those who emphasized the 
essentially solitary vocation of monks. Writing to a certain Heliodorus, he 
asked, “Consider the meaning of the word *monk.” Itis, after all, the name 
you go by. Since you are a solitary, what are you doing in the crowd”? For 
Jerome, in other words, to be a monk meant to live alone rather than 


(New York: Fordham University Press, 1990); Lord, Teach Us to Pray: Christian Zen and the 
Inmer Eye of Love (New York: HarperCollins, 1991). 

2 “Interpretare vocabulum Monachi, hoc est nomen tuum. Quid facis in turba qui solus 
es?” Epistola XIV ad Heliodorum Monachum, in Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi, Opera Omnia, 
ed. J.P. Migne, Patrologine Latinae, vol. XXI (Paris, 1845; reprint: Turnholt, Brepols, 
1986), 350. 
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being “one of the crowd.” Saint Augustine, on the other hand, spoke for 
those who believed that living in unity (oneness) in a community of broth- 
ers is what makes one a monk. In his exposition of Psalm 132 [133] he 
wrote: 


Why, then should we not call ourselves monks, since the Psalm says, “behold 
how good and how pleasant it is, that brethren should dwell together in 
one”? Móvoc means “one,” but not “one” in any which way. A man in a 
crowd is one in the sense that he is one of many. He can be called “one,” but 
he cannot be called póvoc, that is, “alone,” for póvoc means “one alone.” 
Therefore those who live in unity in such a way as to form one person, so 
that what has been written can truly be said of them, namely, that they are 
one mind and one heart — many bodies, but not many minds; many bodies, 
but not many hearts — can rightly be called póvoc, that is, “one alone.” 


A further development of the monastic significance of “oneness” is found 
in The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, the work of a fifth-century Greek writer, 
Pseudo-Dionysius, the Areopagite. He says that of all the orders of the 
initiated, the highest is the holy order of the monks “because of their pure 
service and cult of God as well as on account of their undivided and united 
life, which unifies them by holy combinations of their differences into 
godlike unity and perfection of divine love.”*! 

According to this understanding, what above all characterizes a monk 
is not that he lives alone (uóvoc), apart from the crowd, as Jerome would 
have it, nor that he lives in unity with his brothers (hóvog in the sense of 
“in unum,” “together,” “as one”), as Augustine would argue, but that he 
has realized a purely internal unity (póvas rather than póvoc), that is, sin- 
gleness of heart and unity with the One. Thomas Merton reflected this 
understanding of monastic solitude when he wrote, “The true unity of the 


” cc 


10<Quare ergo et nos non appellemus monachos, cum dicit psalmus: Ecce quam bonum et 
quam jucundum habitare fratres in unum? Móvoc enim unus dicitur, et non unus quomod- 
ocumque. Nam et in turba est unus, sed una com multis; unus dici potest, fóvoc non potest, 
id est solus; póvog enim unus solus est. Qui ergo sic vivunt in unum ut unum hominem 
faciant, ut sit illis vere, quomodo scriptum est, 4na anima et unum cor — multa corpora, sed 
non multae animae; multa corpora, sed non multa corda — recte dicitur fóvoc, id est unus 
solus.” Augustinus, Enarrationes in Psalmos 119-133, ed. Eranco Gori. Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, vol. XCV/3 (Vienna: Verlag der Osterreichischen Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 201), 327. 

"1 Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite, The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, trans. Thomas L. Campbell 
(Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1981) VL1,3. 
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solitary life is the one in which there is no possible division. The true soli- 
tary does not seek himself, but loses himself. He forgets that there is num- 
ber, in order to become all.”1? And then, shortly before his death in 1968, 
he related this monastic quest for oneness to interreligious dialogue in a 
spontaneous closing prayer he offered at the First Spiritual Summit 
Conference in Calcutta: 


Oh God, we are one with You. You have made us one with You. You have 
taught us that if we are open to one another, You dwell in us. Help us to 
preserve this openness and to fight for it with all our hearts. Help us to real- 
ize that there can be no understanding where there is mutual rejection. Oh 
God, in accepting one another wholeheartedly, fully, completely, we accept 
You, and we thank You, and we adore You, and we love You with our whole 
being, because our being is in Your being, our spirit is rooted in Your spirit. 
Fill us then with love, and let us be bound together with love as we go our 
diverse ways, united in this one spirit which makes You present in the world, 
and which makes You witness to the ultimate reality that is love. Love has 
overcome. Love is victorious. Amen.”19 


The Council's emphasis on oneness as the foundation of interreligious 
dialogue resonates with the essence of the call to a monastic way of life, 
whether it is lived in solitude or in community. Dialogue with the follow- 
ers Of other religions is a way to recover and experience the original unity 
that is ours and thereby overcome the sense of division and antagonism 
that gives rise to and intensifies violence. Especially in the monastic tradi- 
tions of Buddhism and Christianity, that dialogue will often be expressed 
simply by sitting together in silence, Buddhists following their medita- 
tive practice (e.g., ¿azen or vipassana) and Christians following theirs 
(e.g., centering prayer or the Jesus prayer—or even a Buddhist medita- 
tion practice that they have adopted). 


The Practice of Hospitality 


If the quest for oneness, the heart of the monastic vocation, predisposes 
the monk for dialogue with the followers of other religious traditions, the 
monastic practice of hospitality, so strongly emphasized by Saint Benedict 


12Thomas Merton, “Preface to the Japanese Edition of Thoughts in Solitude March 1966,” 
in Honorable Reader, ed. Robert E. Daggy (New York: Crossroad, 1989), 111. 

15 The Asian Journal of Thomas Merton, ed. Naomi Burton, Brother Patrick Hart, and 
James Laughlin (New York: New Directions Books, 1975), 318f£. 
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in Chap. 53 of his Rule, is the pre-eminent monastic way of entering into 
relationship with the followers of other religions. As Pierre de Béthune, 
O.S.B., a Benedictine monk who was the first Secretary General of 
Monastic Interreligious Dialogue and who has long reflected and written 
on hospitality as the foundation and fulfillment of dialogue, puts it, “hos- 
pitality acts as an environment for dialogue.”** Benedict begins his chapter 
on “The Reception of Guests” with the words: 


All guests who present themselves are to be welcomed as Christ, for he him- 
self will say: [was a stranger and you welcomed me (Mt 25:35). Proper honor 
must be shown to all, especially to those who share our faith (Gal 6:10) and to 
pilgrims.!* 


Notice that the very first word of this chapter is “all,” omnes. The fact that 
the word “all” is then repeated in the opening sentence (e omnibus con- 
gruus honor exhibeatur) indicates the seriousness of this directive. It may 
well be that Benedict was thinking more in terms of social class than of 
religious difference when he insisted that everyone who comes to the 
monastery is to be received as Christ, but his statement that co-religionists 
are especially to be welcomed may indicate that even those who do not 
“share our faith” are also to be shown “proper honor.” 

To show proper honor to a stranger, especially when the strangeness is 
located in the religious convictions of the guest, demands great discern- 
ment, tact, and confidence. Pierre de Béthune notes that hospitality means 
welcoming the stranger as stranger, 


recognizing his or her difference, and thereby eliminating the danger of 
amalgamation... This type of meeting is also particularly demanding because 
it consists in welcoming strangers not ¿n spite of everything about them that 
is irreconcilable, but 11h everything about them that cannot be assimilated. 
In short, it involves encountering the whole person.** 


M Pierre-Francois de Béthune, O.S.B., By Faith and Hospitality: The Monastic Tradition as 
a Model for Interreligious Encounter, trans. Dame Mary Groves, O.S.B. (Herefordshire: 
Gracewing, 2002), 3. This book was followed by two others, translated as Interreligions 
Hospitality: The Fulfillment of Dialogue, trans. Robert Henrey (Collegeville MN: Liturgical 
Press, 2010) and Welcoming Other Religions: A New Dimension of the Christian Faith, trans. 
William Skudlarek, O.S.B. (Collegeville MN: Liturgical Press, 2016). 

15 RB 1980, ed. Timothy Fry (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1981), pp. 255f. 

16 de Béthune, Welcoming Other Religions, 36. 
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In a documentary film on Monastic Interreligious Dialogue that was made 
in 2015,” de Béthune expands on this conviction by responding to an 
imaginary interlocutor who contends that offering the religiously other an 
unconditional welcome would lead to losing or at least weakening one”s 
own religious identity: 


If you are deeply rooted in your tradition, as can be expected ofa monk who 
has been formed over many years, you don't have to be afraid of immersing 
yourself in another religion. It”s not a question of compromise, saying Pll 
accept this, but not that. No. I accept everything! But I accept it with all 
that is mine. Its a meeting from faith to faith. Or more exactly, from fidelity 
to fidelity.** 


In his most recent book, Welcoming Other Religions: A New Dimension of 
the Christian Faith, de Béthune describes how some outstanding pioneers 
of interreligious dialogue at the level of spiritual experience and practice 
did, in fact, “immerse” themselves in another religious tradition—*for 
instance, Henri Le Saux in Hinduism, Serge Beaurecueil in Islam, Hugo 
Enomiya LaSalle in Zen Buddhism. They did so not to turn their backs on 
their Catholic faith, but precisely to express it more fully. Their immersion 
in the spiritual practices of another religion, de Béthune argues, was an 
expression of “universal acceptance,” which he sees as an essential element 
of the gospel. Those who engage in interreligious encounter in this way, 
he says, give witness to the “paradoxical experience of a radical commit- 
ment to the Lord Jesus along with the unconditional acceptance of others in 
his name” 

Perhaps a word l received from a Zen master will provide a concrete 
example of what it might mean to immerse yourself in another religion, 
accepting everything, but accepting it with all that is yours. When I began 
Zen training with the Sanbo Kyódan in 1996, 1, like all other beginners, 
was taught to practice zazen by silently repeating the syllable “mu” with 


Both the English and the French versions of the film are available on YouTube. Search 
for Strangers No More or La voie de Phospitalité. 

1 Pierre de Béthune speaks in French in the film: “Si on est profondément ancré dans sa 
tradition comme on peut lPespérer d'un moine qui a été formé pendant de nombreuses 
années, á ce moment, il ne faut pas avoir peur de s'immerger, de se plonger dans une autre 
religion, ce n'est pas une question de compromis, non plus, en disant je prends ca mais je ne 
prends pas ca, non, je prends tout! Mais je le prends depuis mon tout! C*est une rencontre 
de la foi á la foi. Peut-étre méme plus précisément de la fidélité á la fidélité”. 

19 de Béthune, Welcoming Other Religions, 83. Emphasis added. 
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each breath. “Mu” (%k) in Japanese is roughly the equivalent of the 
English privative “-un,” as in “undone” or “unbelievable.” Its use in z43en 
is related to the koan known as “Joshu*s Dog”: 


A monk asked Joshu, “Does a dog have Buddha-nature?” Joshu answered, 
“Mu.” 


In one of my first meetings with Kubota Roshi, I asked if it might not 
make more sense for me, a Catholic and a monk, to practice zazen by fol- 
lowing my breathing with a word from the Christian tradition—“Jesus,” 
for example, or “Maranatha.” In response, he said that if 1 were to use 
such a word, it would inevitably bring with it an image or a thought, 
which would be at odds with the very reason one practiced zazen: to go 
beyond image and thought in order to come—or to be brought—to pure 
awareness. “I would advise you to stay with “mu,” he said. “If one day 
there is a breakthrough to pure awareness of your true nature, there will 
also be a breakthrough to what it is you as a Catholic priest try to express 
with the images and concepts of your Christian faith.”2% In other words, 
don't pick and choose. Accept it all. Immerse yourself fully in this unfamil- 
¡ar spiritual practice, but do so with all that is yours. 


The Organizations and Activities of Monastic 
Interreligious Dialogue 


The impetus for creating a special monastic organization to promote and 
coordinate interreligious dialogue came from a letter sent by the late 
Cardinal Sergio Pignedoli, president of what is now the Pontifical Council 
for Interreligious Dialogue, to Abbot Primate Rembert Weakland, in 1974. 
In his letter, Pignedoli asked the monastic orders in the Church to take a 
leading role in interreligious dialogue because, as he put it, “monasticism is 
a bridge between religions.”?! Cardinal Pignedoli”s request led to the estab- 
lishment, in 1978, of European and North American sub-commissions for 
interreligious dialogue within an organization that had been founded more 
than a decade earlier, the Alliance for International Monasticism (AIM). 
That organization had already sponsored several conferences to help monks 
and nuns in mission lands better understand the cultural and religious 


21 am paraphrasing, but that is the gist ofwhat I remember he said to me some 20 years ago. 
21See Fabrice Blée, The Third Desert: The Story of Monastic Interreligious Dialogue, trans. 
William Skudlarek, O.S.B., with Mary Grady (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2011), 58-60. 
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setting in which they now lived. One of these meetings, the one held in 
Bangkok in 1968, is especially remembered, because it was there that 
Thomas Merton died unexpectedly as a result of an accident. 

In 1994, Abbot Primate Jerome Theisen, arranged for the establish- 
ment of an independent general secretariat for interreligious dialogue. 
Although the secretariat was set up within the Benedictine 
Confederation, it would also serve the two branches of the Cistercian 
order. To emphasize the international character of this secretariat, it 
was called Dialogue Interreligieux Monastique/Monastic Interreligions 
Dialogue. Thus, the acronym DIMMID. This secretariat promotes 
interest and involvement in interreligious dialogue among Catholic 
monks and nuns through 11 international and national commissions, 
interreligious conferences, and a multilingual online journal Dilatato 
Corde.? The name of the journal comes from a passage in the Prologue 
to the Rule of Benedict: “For as we advance in the religious life and in 
faith, our hearts expand (dilatato corde) and we run the way of God”s 
commandments.” The journal provides a forum for individuals to 
describe and reflect on the ways their hearts have been expanded and 
their Christian faith deepened by knowledge of other religions, by 
interreligious friendships, and by understanding, and even adopting, 
spiritual practices from other religious traditions—for instance, ways of 
meditating developed within Buddhism or Hinduism, or the Muslim 
practice of dhikr (remembrance of God). 

DIMMID focuses on dialogue with monks and nuns of other religious 
traditions, whose monastic way of life, it should be noted, predates 
Christian monasticism by about 1000 years. A “Spiritual Exchange” pro- 
gram between Japanese Zen Buddhist monks and nuns and European 
monastic communities has been ongoing since 1979. The documentary 
film referred to above highlights these exchanges, which have been a sig- 
nificant way for European monastic communities to offer interreligious 
hospitality In North America, intermonastic gatherings called “Nuns in 
the West” and “Monks in the West” have been taking place since 2004. At 
these gatherings, the participants reflect on the challenges and rewards of 
living the monastic life, whether Buddhist or Christian or Hindu, in a 
society as secular, materialistic, and pleasure-oriented as that of the United 
States. A meeting of Monks in the West that took place in 2004 focused 


2www.dimmid.org The principal articles of the first five volumes of Dilatato Corde have 
been published in book form (Brooklyn: Lantern, 2012) and the periodical is indexed in the 
ATLA Catholic Periodical and Literature Index, http: //www.atla.com. 
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on the theory and practice of celibacy in the Buddhist and Christian 
monastic traditions. Based on this meeting, 1 wrote Demythologizing 
Celibacy, in which I attempted to show that even though the reasons 
Christian monks practice celibacy are quite different from those of 
Buddhist monks, there is much we can learn from a monastic tradition 
that is so much older than ours.? 

Many monasteries in Europe, especially in France and Belgium, have 
regular contacts with neighboring Buddhist and Hindu monastic com- 
munities and also with Muslims. The relationship of Asian Christian 
monastics with their Buddhist and Hindu counterparts, or with Muslims, 
as well as that of African monastic communities with Muslims or with 
those who follow local tribal religions, is more often at the level of infor- 
mal exchanges rather than organized meetings. 

The North American commission for Monastic Interreligious Dialogue 
may be best known for sponsoring the Gethsemani Encounters. The first 
Gethsemani Encounter occurred in 1996 and brought together an 
international group of about 50 leading Buddhist and Catholic practitio- 
ners and teachers of spirituality from Benedictine, Cistercian, and 
Camaldolese monasteries and from centers of Tibetan, Zen, and Theravada 
Buddhism in Asia, Europe, and North America. It was “the first time an 
organized international monastic dialogue on the spiritual life would be 
held at this global level of encounter,”2 and for that reason is deserving of 
special attention. 

The theme of that first meeting was the spiritual life in the Buddhist 
and Catholic monastic traditions, and it came about in response to a 
request made by His Holiness the Dalai Lama. He had taken part in a 
Buddhist/Catholic dialogue on “Kenosis and Emptiness” at the World 
Congress of Religions—now known as the Parliament of the World's 
Religions—in Chicago in 1993. He suggested that at some future date he 
would like to participate in an interreligious meeting where he could be a 
monk among monks and expressed the hope that the meeting could take 
place at Gethsemani Abbey, the monastery of Thomas Merton, whom he 
had met in India in 1968, a little more than a month before Merton's 


3 Demythologizing Celibacy: Practical Wisdom from Christian and Buddhist Monasticism 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2008). 

2 Donald W. Mitchell and James A. Wiseman, O.S.B., “Introduction,” The Spiritual Life: 
A Dialogue of Buddhist and Christian Monastics, ed. Donald W. Mitchell and James 
A. Wiseman, O.S.B. (Brooklyn, Lantern, 2010), xvii. 
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death in Bangkok on December 10. The board of the North American 
commission for Monastic Interreligious Dialogue responded to his wish 
by agreeing to organize the meeting, and the community of Gethsemani 
graciously agreed to host it. 

That first Gethsemani Encounter took place shortly after the assassina- 
tion of Christian de Chergé and six of his confreres in Algeria. Participating 
at the Gethsemani meeting were Abbot Bernardo Olivera, Abbot General 
of the Cistercian Trappist Order, and Father Armand Veilleux, Procurator 
General, both of whom, just weeks before, had flown to Algiers to identify 
the bodies (actually, the severed heads) of their fellow Trappists. In several 
presentations, Father Armand spoke of the community of Tibhirine, ofits 
commitment to its Muslim neighbors in spite of the great danger that put 
them in, and especially of the final testament that Christian wrote and sent 
to his family in France, directing them to open it only if his life should be 
taken. The testament, in its entirely, is a profound and profoundly moving 
statement of Christian”s love for the people of Algeria, his admiration for 
the religion of Islam, and his commitment to Christ and the Christian call 
to forgive those who trespass against us. In a section near the end of the 
document, which 1 would venture to say can already be called a classic 
expression of Christian spirituality, Christian speaks of what he hopes to 
discover after his death. His words have particular significance for under- 
standing the deep spiritual meaning of interreligious dialogue: 


This is what 1 shall be able to do, if God wills, immerse my gaze in that of 
the Father to contemplate with him His children of Islam as he sees them, 
all shining with the glory of Christ, fruit of His Passion, filled with the Gift 
of his Spirit, whose secret joy will always be to establish communion and to 
refashion the likeness, playing with the differences.?* 


The secret joy of the Holy Spirit of God is the establishment of communion 
within the created universe. In so doing, the Spirit of God is subtly but 
steadfastly at work, bringing into being new ways of imaging the perfect 
communion that exists within the Godhead itself. In Christian theology, 


25 Christian de Chergé”s brief Testament was written on December 1, 1993, and renewed 
on January 1, 1994, just a few days after the GIA came to the monastery with its demands 
for assistance. The Testament has been reprinted in many sources; both the French original 
and an English translation can be found in the appendix to Salenson, Christian de Chergé: A 
Theology of Hope. In January 2018, Pope Francis confirmed that Christian and his confreres 
were killed ¿2 odium fidez, clearing the way for their beatification. 
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this divine oneness does not entail the dissolution of differences into a 
bland uniformity. Rather God's unity is constituted by the—dare we say 
it?—playful communion of three persons, each of whom is different from, 
but in no way inferior to the other two. In this light, interreligious dialogue 
might well be seen as a way of self-purification through the clarification (not 
elimination) of differences, so that, cleansed of all that is not of God, and 
refashioned in the divine likeness, all may participate as full partners in the 
divine circle dance—the root meaning of perichoresis (“circumincession”) in 
the trinitarian terminology of the Greek Fathers. 

During their week together at Gethsemani, Buddhist and Christian 
monastics came to a deeper understanding of their differences, along with 
a broader awareness of the gold and the dross in their own religious and 
monastic traditions. Thanks in large measure to the example and teaching 
of Christian de Chergé and his confreres at Tibhirine, they were able to 
understand that the recognition of difference does not immediately imply 
a rush to judgment about right and wrong, true and false, good and bad. 
The next step can also be a recognition and grateful acceptance of the 
manifold diversity of religious beliefs and practices that the Holy Spirit can 
play with in order to refashion the divine likeness within us. Subsequent 
Gethsemani Encounters took place in 2002, when the topic was suffering 
and transformation in the Buddhist and Christian traditions; in 2008, 
when Buddhists and Christians came together to offer a monastic response 
to the environmental crisis; and 2015, when Catholic and Buddhist monks 
and nuns met for dialogue and reflection on spiritual maturation in their 
respective monastic traditions.? 

In recent years, DIMMID has broadened its understanding of monas- 
tic interreligious dialogue to mean dialogue with other spiritual practi- 
tioners about their religious experience and observances—what the 
Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue refers to as the fourth 


26 New editions of the proceedings of the first three Gethsemani Encounters have been 
published: The Spiritual Life: A Dialogue of Buddhist and Christian Monastics, ed. Donald 
W. Mitchell and James A. Wiseman, O.S.B. (Brooklyn: Lantern, 2010); Finding Peace in 
Troubled Times: Buddhist and Christian Monastic on Transforming Sufferimg, ed. Donald 
W. Mitchell and James A. Wiseman, O.S.B. (Brooklyn: Lantern, 2010); Green Monasticism: 
A Buddhist-Catholic Response to nn Environmental Calamity, ed. Donald W. Mitchell and 
William Skudlarek, O.S.B. (Brooklyn: Lantern, 2010). Some of the presentations made at 
the fourth encounter are contained in Volume 5 of Dilatato Corde. 
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form of dialogue.?”” Based on this way of understanding monastic dia- 
logue, DIMMID has formally entered into dialogue with Muslims, 
whose religious practices, especially the observance of set times for 
prayer each day, are strikingly “monastic.” So far there have been three 
international meetings with Iranian Shiía Muslims involving Benedictine 
and Trappist monks and nuns from nine different countries. The meet- 
ings took place in Rome in 2011, Qom, Iran, in 2012, and Assisi in 
2014.% A fourth is scheduled to take place in Qom and Mashhad in May 
2016. The topic of this meeting will be Christian and Muslim under- 
standing of the dignity of being human and the relation of human dig- 
nity to human rights. 


"THEOLOGICAL Issues RAISED BY DIALOGUE 


The first point to be made about theological issues raised by the dialogue 
of religious experience is that such dialogue—at least as practiced by 
monks—primarily and intentionally avoids technical theological discourse. 
In fact, when La Vote de Phospitalité, the French version of the documen- 
tary about Monastic Interreligious Dialogue, was premiered at the College 
des Bernardins in Paris on October 4, 2015, the film makers Aubin Hellot 
and Lizette Lemoine introduced it by saying, 


What really struck us when we did the film is the fact that the theological 
part of the dialogue was not only a minor part, but also that it was deliber- 
ately put aside. DIMMID has always emphasized the dialogue of spiritual 
practices, with the goal of building friendships. It"s only when the relation- 
ship is really strong (after sharing real life together) that you can actually 
start talking about the “hard part.” 


7 “The dialogue of religious experience, where persons, rooted in their own religious tra- 
ditions, share their spiritual riches, for instance with regard to prayer and contemplation, 
faith and ways of searching for God or the Absolute.” Pontifical Council for Interreligious 
Dialogue, Dialogue and Proclamation, AAS 84 (1992): 414-446, no. 42. 

2 Proceedings of the Rome, Qom, and Assisi meetings have been published: Monks and 
Muslims: Monastic and Shia Spirituality in Dialogue, ed. Mohammad Ali Shomali and 
William Skudlarek, O.S.B. (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2012); Monks and Muslims 
II: Creating Communities of Eriendship ed. Mohammad Ali Shomali and William Skudlarek, 
O.S.B. (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2014); Monks and Muslims UI: Towards a Global 
Abrabamic Community, ed. Mohammad Ali Shomali and William Skudlarek, O.S.B. 
(London: Institute of Islamic Studies, 2015). 
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The most fundamental theological issue for those who engage in interre- 
ligious dialogue has to do with the understanding of “god.”?* Under the 
influence of various philosophical and theological assumptions, we in the 
West tend to conceive of being in a univocal way, that is, as pertaining to 
God in the same way it pertains to everything we see around us in the 
realm of creation (however much God might be said to differ from crea- 
tures in other respects). This keeps God in a kind of conceptual box and 
leads us to downplay the abiding significance of Thomas Aquinas” insis- 
tence that God is so radically transcendent that there is no genus, 20t even 
the genus of being, to which God belongs together with creatures.* God is 
in no genus, is not a being like us, only greater. 

When Aquinas declared toward the end of his life that he had come to 
consider all that he had previously written as so much straw, that may well 
have come from the same experience as the one undergone by the great 
twentieth-century pioneer of interreligious dialogue Henri Le Saux (often 
called by his adopted name Abhishiktananda). His mode of interreligious 
dialogue was in fact the dialogue of religious experience, even though that 
term was not yet in common use. Precisely through his deep reflection on 
the Upanishads and his hours of meditation in a cave on the holy moun- 
tain Arunachala in the south of India, this Christian monk came to the 
realization that “only when the soul has undergone the experience that 
the Name beyond all names can be pronounced only in the silence of the 
Spirit does it become capable of that total openness that permits one to 
perceive the mystery in its sign.”*! Accordingly, when toward the end of 
his life he was invited to give some lectures on the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity to professors and students at a theological faculty in Delhi, he 
expressed his misgivings in a letter to a disciple in these words: “I am a 
little anxious about the lectures on the Trinity requested by Delhi... What 
can 1 say now? Lead them towards the “open sea” with all moorings 
severed?... Nothing comes that is worth saying.”* 


2T recall a confrere who told me that in the last session of an introductory theology course 
he taught to undergraduates at Saint John's University (Collegeville MN), he reviewed the 
topics covered during the semester to help his students prepare for the final exam. When he 
asked if there were any questions, a Japanese student raised her hand and asked, “What is this 
“god” you've been talking about all semester?” 

30 Aquinas, Summa Theologine 1, q.3, a.5. 

3l Henri Le Saux/Abhishiktananda, The Eyes of Light (Denville, NJ: Dimension Books, 
1983), 43. 

32Le Saux, letter to Marc Chaduc, April 8 £ 11, 1973, in James Stuart, Swami 
Abhishiktananda: His Life Told Through His Letters (Delhi: 1.S.P.C.K., 1989), 326. 
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Le Saux”s frequent insistence that what we in the West can most learn 
from India is the value of silence rightly reminds us of a parallel teaching 
by the Buddha, as when he once said to one of his disciples, 


Bear always in mind what it is that I have not elucidated, and what it is that 
I have elucidated. And what have I not elucidated? I have not elucidated 
that the world is eternal; 1 have not elucidated that the world is not eternal 
... Thave not elucidated that the soul exists after death; 1 have not elucidated 
that soul does not exist after death... And why have I not elucidated [such 
things]? Because this profits not, nor does it have to do with the fundamen- 
tals of religion, nor does it tend to... equanimity, supreme wisdom, and 
Nirvana. Therefore have 1 not elucidated [such things].% 


If reverential silence toward ultimate reality, the Absolute Mystery which 
is in itself ineffable, is a stance we can learn through the practice of inter- 
religious dialogue, this surely applies as well to the question of what awaits 
us after death. Under the influence of a scriptural passage such as Saint 
Pauls claim that we see now as in a mirror, darkly, but then “face to face” 
(1 Cor 13:12), Christians commonly assume that individual identity will 
definitely be preserved beyond the grave, even as we readily admit that 
“face to face” language can only be metaphorical. But Thomas Merton, 
another of the great pioneers of interreligious dialogue of the past century, 
can usefully nudge us toward a more appropriate humility in such matters. 
When his very dear friend Victor Hammer lay dying in July 1967, Merton 
wrote in his diary: 


The blunt fact is that it is just not conceivable that Victor Hammer should 
cease to exist. This is a basic absurdity which Camus confronted, and which 
religious explanations may perhaps help us only to evade. Instead of facing 
the inscrutable fact that the dead are no longer there, and that we don't 
know what happens to them, we affirm that they are there, somewhere, and 
we know... But we don't know, and our act of faith should be less facile, it 
should be rooted in our unknowing, not just a further construction of a 
kind of instinctive feeling for survival... One can to some extent sort out 
various forms of experience of the ground of being which gives us clues to 
what is fundamental in us... Such experience seems to show that the indi- 
vidual consciousness is rooted in something much deeper... Can this be 
explored in language relevant to modern man?** 


33 Majjhima-nikaya, 63. 
“Thomas Merton, Learning to Love: Exploring Solitude and Freedom (San Francisco: 
Harper, 1997), 260-61. 
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Something said by yet another pioneer of the dialogue of religious experi- 
ence, Raimon Panikkar, suggests an answer to Merton's question. In his 
fascinating book The Silence of God: The Answer of the Buddha, Panikkar 
takes an image from the Upanishads that we also find at times in Christian 
literature, that ofa drop of water vis-á-vis the ocean, a drop that at the end 
of its temporal existence enters the sea of divinity.* Panikkar astutely 
observes that the fear of losing ones “own” individuality has at times led 
to a kind of desperate defense of individual survival, whereas in fact, 


everything depends on where we think true value lies: in the finite, or in the 
infinite... if, in a word, the essence is the water and not its delimitation in 
the form of a drop, then, when the drop returns to the sea, how can it be 
said to have abdicated its nature as water?... Are we the drop of the water or 
the water of the drop? Indeed, any mysticism will speak of the emptying of 
oneself, the disappearance of one's ego, as an essential condition for the 
attainment of the Absolute, God, the further shore.* 


In Panikkar?s terms, this means not “individual” but “personal” survival, 
at the very least in the sense that the core of one”s being would return to, 
be taken up into the reality ofa loving God. 

Such an attitude surely goes a long way to explain the equanimity with 
which many spiritually advanced persons face their own death. One such 
person would be the Theravada monk Bhante Henepola Gunaratana. 
While participating in the second Gethsemani Encounter, he recounted a 
time when he was on a flight from Hawaii to Sri Lanka and one of the 
plane”s engines caught fire about an hour after take-off. As the passengers 
became aware of their peril, he noticed that all ofthem except tiny children 
were stricken with deadly fear: some crying, some kissing, some hugging, 
some apparently hal dead from fright. As for himself, he said: 


This is not meant for boasting, but since I had learned to face death in medi- 
tation practice, I remained mindful. Every night, even now, when I go to 
bed I reflect, “This is my last night. Tomorrow I will not wake up.” When I 
[do] wake up, I live with the awareness that every moment P'm dying. So on 
the airplane I thought: “This is the moment that Pm going to die.” And I 
was able to be at peace.*” 


35 Mundaka Upanishad 3.2.8; also Brabhmasutra 1.4.21. 

36 Raimundo Panikkar, The Silence of God: The Answer of the Buddha (Maryknoll: Orbis, 
1989), 162-63. 

7 Einding Peace in Troubled Times, 195. 
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He added that when the plane did safely land back at Hawaii, he had great 
fun sliding down the chute, something he had never had the chance to do 
as a child! 


RECOGNIZE, PRESERVE, PROMOTE 


One of the most revolutionary and challenging passages in Nostra Aetate 
calls on Catholics to “recognize, preserve, and promote” the spiritual, 
moral, and socio-cultural values found among the followers of other reli- 
gions.* That is perhaps the most remarkable statement in this remarkable 
document. Given the Catholic Church's history of regarding other reli- 
gious traditions as—at best—misguided human attempts to establish con- 
tact with the divine, I can imagine that some Catholics—but certainly not 
all! —would have been pleasantly surprised if the Council had encouraged 
Catholics to look on the teachings and practices of other religious tradi- 
tions with respect and even interest. But calling on Catholics to “recognize, 
preserve, and promote”*” the spiritual, moral, and socio-cultural values of 
these other religions? That is truly amazing. 

Monastic Interreligious Dialogue can be seen as one response to this 
appeal. Already before the Second Vatican Council there were Catholic 
monks and nuns who not only entered into cordial dialogue with the fol- 
lowers of another religion, but actually offered hospitality to some of 
their insights and made them a part of their own spiritual life. Their 
example, along with the teaching of Vatican II and the explicit desire of 
the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue that the monastic 
orders of the Church become more involved in interreligious dialogue 


38 The statement comes in an initial paragraph of the decree: “The Catholic Church rejects 
nothing that is true and holy in these religions. She regards with sincere reverence those ways of 
conduct and of life, those precepts and teachings which, though differing in many aspects from 
the ones she holds and sets forth, nonetheless often reflect a ray of that Truth which enlightens 
all men. Indeed, she proclaims, and ever must proclaim Christ “the way, the truth, and the life” 
Un 14:6), in whom men may find the fullness of religious life, in whom God has reconciled all 
things to Himself. The Church, therefore, exhorts her sons, that through dialogue and collabo- 
ration with the followers of other religions, carried out with prudence and love and in witness to 
the Christian faith and life, they recognize, preserve and promote the good things, spiritual and 
moral, as well as the socio-cultural values found among these men” (NA 2). 

39 The words in the official Latin text are “agnoscant, servent et promoveant.” Agnoscere: 
to know again, recognize; to know by inference or report, understand; to express knowledge, 
admit, acknowledge. Servare: to watch over, observe; to keep, retain a promise. Promovere: 
to watch over, observe; to keep, retain a promise. 
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led to the establishment of DIMMID. This secretariat of the Benedictine 
confederation continues to encourage contemporary monks and nuns 
and their associates to recognize the great spiritual riches to be found in 
other religious traditions and to do their part to preserve and promote 
these riches for their own good and for the good of all who are seeking a 
deeper spiritual life and the well-being of all people. 


(o) 


Check for 
updates 


CHAPTER 15 


Fifty Years of Buddhist-Catholic Relations 
and Inter-monastic Dialogue: A Buddhist 
Perspective 


Sallie B. King 


INTRODUCTION 


The present chapter is written by a scholar and practitioner of Buddhism 
who is also a scholar and practitioner of the Buddhist-Christian dialogue. 
I intend here to represent and articulate the matters of greatest interest 
and importance to Buddhists in Buddhist-Catholic relations over the past 
50 years, post- Nostra Aetate. In this sense, the chapter attempts to look at 
this relationship through a Buddhist lens, especially in the area of spiritual- 
ity and contemplative practice, as that is the area of primary interest to 
dialogical Buddhists. 
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I begin with a brief overview of post-Vatican II Buddhist-Christian rela- 
tions. This overview stresses the inter-monastic dialogue of contemplatives 
but also considers the effect upon the Buddhist world of Crossing the 
Threshold of Hope and Christian mission work, arguably the two points in 
which the Catholic Church found its greatest visibility and had its greatest 
impact upon Buddhists in Asia over the past 50 years. Following this over- 
view, 1 reflect more deeply upon the contemplative dimension of the 
Buddhist-Christian encounter, its nature, importance, and significance. 1 
first consider the role of "Thomas Merton—who is very well known among 
Buddhists involved in inter-monastic dialogue and who largely established 
the parameters of the inter-monastic dialogue which has ensued—and then 
go on to consider the importance of this dialogue within the academy. 


AN OVERVIEW OF PosT-VATICAN 11 BUDDHIST-CHRISTIAN 
RELATIONS 


Mutual Outreach and Inveach Among Buddhist and Catholic 
Contemplatives 


In Dialogue and Proclamation, the Pontifical Council for Interreligious 
Dialogue ably differentiated four kinds of dialogue: the dialogue of life, 
the dialogue of action, the dialogue of theological exchange, and the dia- 
logue of religious experience.! Many observers have noted that the dia- 
logue of religious experience, or the dialogue between contemplatives, has 
been at the heart ofthe Buddhist-Christian dialogue, where it has achieved 
great depth and sophistication.? Moreover, because the dialogue between 
contemplatives flourishes most deeply and actively between Buddhist and 
Catholic monastics, this dialogue has special importance to all those who 
care about the relations among religions in the domain of spirituality. 

It is well established that the Catholic Church has played a key role in 
furthering this particular dialogue. Nostra Aetate opened the door to the 
promotion of this dialogue by the Catholic Church. In the 1970s, in an 
act of great good judgment, Church leaders decided that this dialogue 


'Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue, Dialogue and Proclamation, AAS 84 
(1992): 414-446, no. 42. 

2See, for example, Michael L. Fitzgerald and John Borelli, Interfuith Dialogue: A Catholic 
View (Maryknoll: Orbis, 2006), 33: “This [4th kind of dialogue] has flourished mainly 
between Buddhists and Christians, since they share the tradition of monasticism.” 
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should focus upon the dialogue of religious experience and that monastics 
were especially well suited to be the main participants in it.* Rather quickly, 
the structure of the Dialogue Interreligieux Monastique/Monastic 
Interreligious Dialogue (DIMMID) was organized to actively pursue 
inter-monastic Catholic-Buddhist dialogue. It is most striking that the 
aims of this organization include the goal of “a spiritual renewal at the 
heart of” the Catholic Church.* In other words, Catholic monastics 
entered into the encounter with Buddhist monastics with the intention 
and hope of learning from Buddhists how to deepen and rediscover their 
own, Catholic spirituality. Of course, some parts of the Church resisted 
such efforts; nevertheless, the program went forward, with the approval 
and support of the Church hierarchy. One should not fail to note that for 
a religious institution to create structures to learn from another religion is 
extraordinary in itself; for a religious institution to strive to deepen and 
rediscover its own spirituality through profound encounter with another is 
even more so, as this touches the tradition”s most tender and precious 
component. 

It should be noted that Catholic leaders have not been alone in pro- 
moting a Buddhist-Christian dialogue of contemplatives. The Naropa 
Institute, a Buddhist university and lay Buddhist contemplative commu- 
nity founded by Chogyam Trungpa Rinpoche, organized the first cycle of 
seven dialogues between Buddhist and Christian contemplatives, both lay 
and monastic, in the 1980s, at Trungpa's urging. The first was held in 
1981. Trungpa had met Thomas Merton on his fateful Asian journey; they 
were quite impressed with each other. Trungpa dedicated the Naropa dia- 
logues to Merton and hoped that they would “cultivate the kind of con- 
versations between genuine contemplatives that he had discovered with 
Fr. Merton.”* 

Catholic-hosted Buddhist-Christian dialogues have reached their 
apogee in the Gethsemani series of dialogues, which began in 1996 and 
have continued to the present. Though the Gethsemani conferences have 
been more international than the Naropa conferences, the two sets of 
conferences have been very similar in character, with a focus on the 


¿See Chapter 2, “Dialogue for a Changing World,” in Fabrice Bléc, The Third Desert: The 
Story of Monastic Interreligious Dialogue (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2004), 50-92. 

*Ibid., 51. 

"Judith Simmer-Brown, “Preface to the Second Edition,” in Speaking of Silence: Christians 
and Buddhists in Dialogue, ed. Susan Szpakowski (Halifax: Vajradhatu Publications, 2005), 4. 
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contemplative life and a conference structure that has included shared 
spiritual practice in addition to profound conversation held in an atmo- 
sphere of warmth, trust, respect, and friendship. Both conference series 
have yielded outstanding published volumes that display over and over the 
depth of communion between Buddhist and Christian contemplatives.* 

Finally, in this short list of the highlights of the Buddhist-Christian 
dialogue post- Nostra Aetate, the Society for Buddhist-Christian Dialogue 
must be mentioned. There are three branches of this Society, in the United 
States, Europe, and Japan. All three branches sponsor regular Buddhist- 
Christian dialogues. The Society”s base is in academia, yet it has attracted 
not only scholars, but also practitioners, monastics, ordained people, and 
social activists. This demonstrates something of the character of the larger 
Buddhist-Christian dialogue itself, a dialogue that tends to engage the 
whole person and to make manifest that many individuals contain more 
than one of these personae within themselves: an intellectual may also be 
a contemplative; a monastic may be a social activist. The Society”s leader- 
ship has been intentional about maintaining this character in the Society, 
but it also has always seemed very natural. 

By any measure, these Buddhist-Christian dialogues—the Naropa 
series, the Gethsemani series, the inter-monastic exchanges, and those 
within the Society for Buddhist-Christian Studies—have been extremely 
successful. They have enjoyed the luxury of not needing to focus upon a 
painful or catastrophe-laden history, as have some other inter-religious 
dialogues. With one exception to be discussed shortly, the contemporary 
Buddhist-Christian dialogue is characterized by good will, growing friend- 
ship, profound spirituality, and not a little laughter—especially among the 
monastics. Some voice the concern that the dialogue is too friendly, too 
apt to find similarities and common ground, but one must balance this 
observation with the awareness that the two sides definitely push each 
other to grow, albeit in a friendly way. 

This “pushing” between Buddhism and Christianity can be seen in the 
mutual learning that has occurred between Buddhists and Christians. 
Christian, and especially Catholic, contemplatives readily acknowledge 
their learning from the Buddhist-Christian encounter of contemplatives, a 
matter to be discussed later in this chapter. On the other side, Buddhists 
have learned and continue to learn disproportionately from Christians 


SSimmer-Brown, “Preface to the Second Edition,” and Donald W. Mitchell and James 
Wiseman, eds., The Gethsemani Encounter: A Dialogue on the Spiritual Life by Buddhist and 
Christian Monastics (New York: Continuum, 1997). 
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about charitable service and social-political engagement in society. One 
example highlighting Buddhist learning from Catholics will have to suf- 
fice, but readers should understand that this kind ofinfluence of Christianity 
upon Buddhism is pervasive in Asia. 

Tzu Chi, or “Buddhist Compassion Relief,” is a major Taiwanese 
Buddhist sect and charitable NGO with branches in 50 countries. With 
over ten million volunteers, it is the largest Buddhist charitable organiza- 
tion in the world and the largest NGO in the Chinese-speaking world. In 
a story possibly known to every adult Taiwanese, one day the Buddhist 
nun, Venerable Cheng Yen, visited a Taiwanese hospital where she saw a 
“pool of blood” on the floor. Upon inquiry, she was told that the blood 
was from an aborigine woman who was miscarrying her child. The woman 
had come to the hospital for help but was turned away because she could 
not pay for medical services. Shortly thereafter, as a Tzu Chi spokesperson 
tells it, “three Catholic nuns came to our hut to pay our Master a visit. ... 
There was a long discussion. The Catholic nuns mentioned that there are 
all sort of Catholic hospitals and schools and charity organizations, but 
never any Buddhist ones. They told the Master that in the eyes of the 
world, the Buddhists are but a passive group of people contributing noth- 
ing to society.”” Master Cheng Yen herself commented, “While other reli- 
gions such as Christianity and Catholicism have acted to improve public 
welfare, I felt ashamed about being a nun who could not implement the 
Buddhist teachings of compassion and wisdom in society.” From the 
combination of her Buddhist faith and the Catholic example and chal- 
lenge, Venerable Cheng Yen founded Tzu Chi, offering first-rate medical 
care, for free when needed, all over Taiwan; emergency reliefin 87 coun- 
tries; the world's second-largest bone marrow data bank; and many other 
charitable services. 


Crossing the Thveshold of Hope 


Buddhist-Catholic relations since Nostra Aetate cannot be discussed with- 
out mention of the remarks about Buddhism made by Pope John Paul II in 
Crossing the Threshold of Hope. These remarks sparked widespread Buddhist 


"Venerable Tze Sheh Fu, quoted in Yu-ing Ching, Master of Love and Mercy: Cheng Yen 
(Nevada City, CA: Blue Dolphin Publishing, 1995), 66. 

$Cheng Yen, “Performing Good Deeds Is More Important Than Shunning Evil Ones,” 
Inspirational Extracts, May 1, 2001. www.tzuchi.net/MindMap.nsf/83629f1c801ca09f482 
56b7400296f5a/e53c3e67be962d2648256bb10004f60e». 
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anger and disdain, constituting a setback and low point in Buddhist- 
Catholic relations in modern times. That the pope's remarks constitute 
“the most lengthy assessment of Buddhism in the history of the papacy” 
makes them all the more significant.” 

In Crossing the Threshold of Hope, John Paul II warns Catholics away 
from Buddhism. He shares that he regards it in a negative light, saying, for 
example, that “the doctrines of salvation in Buddhism and Christianity are 
opposed.” He continues: 


The Buddhist doctrine of salvation constitutes the central point, or rather the 
only point, of this system. 

Buddhism is in large measure an “atheistic? system. We do not free our- 
selves from evil through the good which comes from God; we liberate our- 
selves only through detachment from the world, which is bad. The fullness 
of such a detachment is not union with God, but what is called nirvana, a 
state of perfect indifference with regard to the world... This is the culmina- 
tion of the spiritual process. 

Carmelite mysticism begins at the point where the reflections of Buddha end, 
together with his instructions for the spiritual life... Therefore, despite simi- 
lar aspects, there is a fundamental difference. Christian mysticism from every 
period... is not born of a purely negative “enlightenment.” 

For this reason, it is not inappropriate to caution those Christians who 
enthusiastically welcome certain ideas originatiny in the religious traditions of 
the Far EnstHfor example techniques and methods of meditation and asceti- 
cal practice. In some quarters these have become fashionable and are 
accepted rather uncritically.* 


These statements are insulting to Buddhists, who perceive them as, at 
best, a caricatured misrepresentation of Buddhism that harkens back to the 
heavy-handed rhetoric of missionaries during the colonial era. A lingering 
resentment of the Church”s behavior (both Catholic and Protestant) dur- 
ing that era lies just beneath the surface in much of Asia, though it may not 
surface unless some misstep calls it up. The negative statements about 
Buddhism in Crossimg the Threshold of Hope definitely evoked that resent- 


“Jose Ignacio Cabezon, “A Buddhist Response to John Paul IL,” in Jobm Paul II and 
Interreligions Dialogue, ed. Byron L. Sherwin and Harold Kasimow (Maryknoll: Orbis, 
1999), 118. 

10 His Holiness John Paul IL, Crossing the Threshold of Hope (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1994), 84-90. Italics in the original. 
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ment. John Paul's words occasioned an adverse response wherever they 
were known throughout the Buddhist world, though the negativity was 
considerably more intense and widespread in some countries than in oth- 
ers. In Sri Lanka, the book's release occasioned a boycott of the Pope”s 
visit by the Buddhist leadership of that country. They had requested an 
official apology for the book”s negative statements about Buddhism and 
were dissatisfied by the response of the Vatican. 

Another aspect of the Buddhist response to this book relates to the 
issue Of Buddhism and Christianity as potential competitors. Many 
Buddhists saw John Paul”s negative comments about Buddhism and espe- 
cially his direct warning to Catholics to stay away from Buddhism as a 
manifestation of the Church”s fear of Buddhism's appeal to Catholics and 
other Westerners. Many Buddhists who continue to feel that Christians 
are only interested in Buddhists due to a desire to convert them found a 
bit of post-colonial pride and ironic satisfaction when this anxiety was so 
plainly manifest. But, of course, one need not think of religions as com- 
petitors in a zero-sum game. In his response to Crossimg the Threshold of 
Hope, Western Buddhist Roshi Robert Aitken noted that in 1982, “John 
Paul II cited with favor a comment in a letter from Father Ricci”s compan- 
ion, Michael Ruggieri: “We have become Chinese... to win the Chinese to 
Christ.”” Aitken rejects this kind of thinking and instead endorses 
Ramakrishna?s approach: “Make no mistake. Ramakrishna became a 
Muslim to become a Muslim, and thus enlarge his Hinduism.”** This kind 
of attitude better characterizes both Buddhist and Christian contempla- 
tives involved in dialogue. 

Church leaders have made serious and sustained efforts to repair the 
damage done by this book to the Church's relationship with the Buddhist 
world. A careful and painstaking dialogue between Vatican representatives 
and Buddhist scholars and leaders was held, and participants discussed 
thoroughly the issues raised by John Paul's comments. At the end of the 
dialogue a joint statement was published representing the group?s mutual 
understanding with a much more positive appraisal of Buddhism. This 
document, rather than the Pope*s book, will be the reference point for the 


"Robert Aitken, “The Intrareligious Realization: Ruminations of an American Zen 
Buddhist,” in Sherwin and Kasimow, John Paul II and Interreligious Dialogue, 105-106. 
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Church's future dialogue with Buddhism.'? In addition, Pope John Paul 
IT and subsequent popes have consistently spoken respectfully and appre- 
ciatively when addressing Buddhist audiences. All this is good and abso- 
lutely necessary but does not make much of an impact on public opinion. 
However, publicly visible and symbolic gestures like the visits by Pope 
John Paul ll and Pope Erancis to Buddhist temples have made a broad and 
positive impact on the Buddhist public's feelings towards the Church. 
Buddhists throughout Asia would welcome the continuation of such 
friendly gestures and visits. 


"Thomas MERTON 


The year 2015 was the 50th anniversary of the publication of Nostra 
Aetate. It is serendipitous that the same year marked the 100th anniver- 
sary of the birth of the Catholic monk Thomas Merton, a towering figure 
in Buddhist-Christian dialogue. Buddhists informed about Christianity 
know and love him. Several of the most important current Buddhist lead- 
ers, including the Dalai Lama and Thich Nhat Hanh, met Merton towards 
the end of his life and were very much drawn to him. He pioneered the 
Catholic dialogue with Buddhism in a way that others emulate to this day. 

A quotation from a speech Merton prepared for a 1968 meeting in 
Calcutta illustrates his salutary attitude toward a Buddhist-Christian dia- 
logue of contemplatives. He wrote: 


I speak as a Western monk who is pre-eminently concerned with his own 
monastic calling and dedication... I come [as] a pilgrim who is anxious to 
obtain not just information, not just “facts” about other monastic tradi- 
tions, but to drink from ancient sources of monastic vision and experience. 
I seek not only to learn more (quantitatively) about religion and about 
monastic life, but to become a better and more enlightened monk (qualita- 
tively) myself... I think that we have now reached a stage of (long overdue) 
religious maturity at which it may be possible for someone to remain 
perfectly faithful to a Christian and Western monastic commitment, and yet 
learn in depth from, say, a Buddhist or Hindu discipline or experience. 1 
believe that some ofus need to do this in order to improve the quality of our 
own monastic life.!3 


2 Donald W. Mitchell, “Editorial on Pope John Paul IPs Book, the Boycott in Sri Lanka, 
and the Taiwan Encounter,” Society for Buddhist-Christian Studies Newsletter No. 16 (Fall 
1995): 57. 

13 Thomas Merton, The Asian Journal of Thomas Merton, ed. Naomi Burton et al. (New 
York: New Directions, 1968), 312-313. 
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Though Merton”s long and serious interest in the Asian contemplative 
traditions predated Vatican Il and Nostra Aetate, the insights of the 
Second Vatican Council certainly encouraged his active engagement with 
these traditions.'* The above quotation anticipates in several ways the 
form that the post-conciliar Buddhist-Christian dialogue has taken: (1) 
Buddhist-Christian dialogue has emphasized the dialogue among contem- 
platives; (2) the dialogue has often been fueled by Catholics who want to 
explore Buddhist meditation as a way of deepening their own, Christian, 
spirituality; and (3) participants have recognized that serious understand- 
ing of another religious tradition requires more than a scholarly form of 
study in which one keeps the other religion at arm”s length. The Buddhist- 
Christian dialogue has assumed from the beginning that the more deeply 
one enters experientially into another religion, the more adequate one”s 
understanding will be. Of course, this experiential approach raises a host 
of problems, including; Is it really possible to understand another religion 
in the same way that a born and bred member of that religion understands 
it? What happens to religious identity when one lives, in this way, in two 
religious worlds? Buddhist-Christian dialogue has not shied away from 
these problems; indeed, it has often faced them directly. Merton himself 
offers an initial response when he says, “it may be possible for someone to 
remain perfectly faithful to a Christian and Western monastic commit- 
ment, and yet learn in depth from, say, a Buddhist or Hindu discipline or 
experience.” Many Catholic monastics involved in Buddhist-Christian dia- 
logue or practicing Buddhist meditation have voiced this perspective time 
and again. 

The above statement may have been a partial effort on Merton's part to 
assuage concerns within the Church about his serious engagement with 
Buddhist contemplative traditions and the potential threat that such 
engagement no doubt represented to many people within the Church. 
But how well did it represent his true state of mind? In the journal that he 
kept of his travels in Asia (his famous “Asian Journal,”) he wrote much less 
guardedly. At the time of his departure for Asia, he wrote: 


The moment of take-off was ecstatic. The dewy wing was suddenly covered 
with rivers of cold sweat running backward. The window wept jagged shin- 
ing courses of tears. Joy. We left the ground — I with Christian mantras and 
a great sense of destiny, of being at last on my true way after years of waiting 


Y See ibid., vil and 311. 
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and wondering and fooling around. May I not come back without having 
settled the great affair. And found also the great compassion, mahakaruna... 
Tam going home, to the home where I have never been in this body.!* 


Gone here is the dispassionate monk who calmly assures us in his public 
remarks that he will “remain perfectly faithful to a Christian and Western 
monastic commitment.” In the erstwhile privacy of his journal, Merton is 
an intensely passionate Buddhist-Christian. His goal is precisely the 
Buddhist goal, as expressed in Zen: to “settle the great affair” is to achieve 
enlightenment, of which great compassion is a part. His home, that is, his 
spiritual home, he tells us, is in Asia. 

Merton”s public and private words are relevant here in two ways. First, 
it is the present author”s understanding that in the view of the Church, 
monastics are the persons best suited to engage in Buddhist-Catholic dia- 
logue. In a sense they are a relatively “safe” choice for engagement in 
dialogue with Buddhists. They have demonstrated a love for and commit- 
ment to God and the Church, such that they have devoted every moment 
of their lives to the Church and to that which the Church serves. Therefore, 
one can trust the seriousness and appropriateness of the intention behind 
their interest in investigating Buddhism. In addition, the thoroughness of 
monastic training exceeds that of most laypeople, and therefore one can 
trust that monastics will avoid a host of misunderstandings. The first quo- 
tation from Merton suggests this. 

However, the second quotation from Merton demonstrates that no 
one is a “safe” participant in this dialogue. Indeed, there is no safety in 
Buddhist-Christian dialogue, and if there were, it would be of little value. 
As books on inter-religious dialogue frequently state, in inter-religious 
dialogue, or at least in this one, one ultimately risks everything: one”s 
views, one's perspective, everything one thinks one knows, one's religious 
identity, even one”s understanding of what religious identity is.'* That is 
the glory and the threat of this dialogue. The encounter focuses less on 
inter-community relations than on a dialogue of spiritualities in which the 
encounter with the other compels one to enter into one's own internal 
dialogue. For each participant it involves a journey into the unknown that 
is not under anyone”s control. 


5Tbid., 4-5. 

l16See Rose Drew, Buddhist and Christian? An Exploration of Dual Belonging (New York: 
Routledge, 2011); see also Sallie B. King, “Toward a Buddhist Model of Interreligious 
Dialogue,” Buddhist-Christian Studies 10 (1990): 120-126. 
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A journey into the unknown in which one risks all, however, is exactly 
the nature of the contemplative life itself, as described by Merton himself. 
In Contemplative Prayer, reflecting on St. John of the Cross's Dark Night 
of the Soul, Merton writes: 


Dread remains a mysterious and pervasive factor in all genuine spiritual 
growth. ... The man of today is more and more vulnerable in this respect. 
His efforts to seek peace and light are carried on not in a realm of relative 
security, in a geography of certitude, but over the face of a thinly-veiled 
abyss of disoriented nothingness, into which he quickly falls when he finds 
himself without the total support of reassuring and familiar ideas of himself 
and of his world. Nevertheless, it is precisely this support that we must learn 
to sacrifice. This is the genuine climate of serious meditation, in which, 
without light and apparently without strength, even seemingly without 
hope, we commit ourselves to an entire surrender to God.!” 


Is it any wonder that many Catholic monastics, digesting passages of this 
nature from Merton's pen, perhaps drawn to the monastic life by them, 
find themselves drawn to Buddhist-Catholic contemplative dialogue? 
What better way to sacrifice one's familiar conceptual supports than to 
enter into dialogue with a religious tradition that, by insisting upon the 
absence of God and self and offering only emptiness in their place, relent- 
lessly brings the abyss to one”s feet and invites one to jump? This, of 
course, is in addition to the well-known role that Buddhism plays in 
extending to all comers a host of tools for bringing contemplative practice 
vividly to life, thereby, as many Catholic monastics insist, helping them to 
re-discover their own Catholic contemplative traditions. 


Buddhist-Catholic Dialogue and the Academic Study of Mysticism 


The Buddhist-Christian dialogue has special importance for the academic 
study of mysticism. The period since Vatican II has been an era of rapid 
elobalization, a process that, in its own way, Vatican II both reflected and 
stimulated. During these years, scholarly philosophical and theological 
studies have become much more cross-culturally informed. Among these 
studies are many cross-cultural explorations of spirituality and mysticism. 


1 Thomas Merton, Contemplative Prayer (New York: Image Books, 1971), 97, 100. 
Remarkably, the more recent edition of this book contains an affectionate and dialogical 
introduction by Thich Nhat Hanh. 
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In these studies, a preponderance of scholars has argued for the profound 
differences among and even incommensurability of the mysticisms of the 
world”s religions. A minority of scholars, including the present author, has 
argued that despite the obvious differences, there nonetheless are pro- 
found and intriguing similarities among these mysticisms. 

Steven Katz offers the classic modern argument for the incommensura- 
bility of the mysticisms of the world religions.'* Katz bases his argument 
upon what he calls the “single epistemological assumption that... there are 
no pure (i.e., unmediated) experiences.”?? Here Katz draws upon a post- 
Wittgensteinian view according to which there are no truly “private” expe- 
riences, because the public world of culture—especially language—shapes 
and conditions all human experience, all of our “inner” life. Mysticism 
provides a particular instance of this general rule; in this view, there is no 
private realm of mystical experience. Rather, one has the kind of mystical 
experience that one's teaching and training determine one to have. As Katz 
writes, “experience of x— be x God or nirvana — is conditioned both lin- 
guistically and cognitively by a variety of factors including the expectation 
of what will be experienced.” Or again, “What I wish to show is only that 
there is a clear causal connection between the religious and social structure 
one brings to experience and the nature of one's actual religious 
experience.”2! Thus, according to Katz, if one is raised Catholic, one is 
taught and conditioned to have a Catholic spirituality; if that spirituality 
somehow deepens to the level of mystical experience, then one has a 
Catholic mystical experience. We are led to conclude, as Gershom Scholem 
put it in 194.1, that “there is no such thing as mysticism in the abstract. ... 
There is no mysticism as such, there is only the mysticism of a particular 
religious system, Christian, Islamic, Jewish mysticism and so on.”?? Scholars 
today call this the “contextualist” understanding of mysticism. 

With the dominance of analytic and language-focused perspectives in 
modern Anglo-American philosophy, this approach has been very well 


ISThe following is an abridgement of Steven Katz, “Language, Epistemology, and 
Mysticism,” in Steven T. Katz, ed., Mysticism and Philosophical Analysis (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1978), 22-74. 

1Tbid., 26. 

2Tbid., 59. 

2 Tbid., 40. 

2 Gershom Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, 31d edition (New York: Schocken, 
1941), 5-6. 
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received. To many, perhaps most, it seems obviously correct. But let us 
make clear what is at stake in this debate. The contextualist view just 
outlined unmistakably implies that those who think they are encounter- 
ing God, or experiencing Truth, or losing themselves in Ultimate Reality, 
are only experiencing what they have been taught to experience. That is, 
they are not really experiencing or encountering those things. In short, 
they have been conditioned—we might say “brainwashed”—to experi- 
ence something that fulfills and confirms, to them, what they have been 
taught to expect. Obviously, in this view, there can be no possibility of 
any truth value in such experiences, which amount to no more than wish 
fulfillment. 

There is, however, another view that fundamentally disagrees; the pres- 
ent author counts herself among these dissenters. In the view of this 
author, the contextualist understanding suffers from several weaknesses. 
Chief among these is its attribution of an excessive degree of power to 
language. As an illustration, consider the experience of drinking coffee. 
Drinking coffee is a highly mediated experience: a person sees coffee 
advertisements, overhears discussions about coffee, its aroma and flavor, 
and witnesses changes in others as they drink their first cup of the morn- 
ing. Despite all this, however, before one drinks coffee, one has no idea 
what it tastes like; after one drinks one cup, one knows very well and 
would never mistake coffee for tea, juice, wine, or milk. Why? The power 
of language (and image, music, etc.) to convey what coffee tastes like is 
entirely inadequate. One taste, however, and one knows. 

If we compare this to mysticism, it begins to seem quite plausible that 
one could be steeped in the teachings and traditions of one”s religion and 
yet have a mystical experience the nature or content of which has not been 
shaped or produced by one's religious tradition because the power of 
those religious teachings to produce that experience is entirely inadequate. 
One should recall in this context that all the mystics attest that they cannot 
put even their own experience into words. Moreover, a mystical experi- 
ence may not even fit the norms of one's religion. Sometimes mystical 
experiences cause a person to convert to a different religion. Sometimes 
they occur in nature and have no reference to institutional religion at all. 


23 This is an abridgement of Sallie B. King, “Two Epistemological Models for the 
Interpretation of Mysticism,” Journal of the American Academy of Religion 56, no. 2 (1988): 
257-279, especially 264-267. 
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Many founders of religions were inspired to do so by a mystical experience 
that pointed them in a new direction. Let us not imagine the language of 
our religious traditions to be more powerful than it is. 

Fortunately, outside of this debate among philosophers of religion has 
been the inter-monastic dialogue, prominent among whose contributors 
have been Catholics and Buddhists, and the great majority of whom, time 
and again, have spoken of the profound empathy, mutual understanding, 
and commonalities they have discovered in their encounters with each 
other, though they are alert to and indeed prize as valuable the differences 
they discover.?* One example of this phenomenon can be found in Thomas 
Merton's Asian Journal. Merton writes of traveling in the Himalayas and 
meeting the Buddhist monk Chatral Rimpoche: 


We started talking about Dzogchen and Nyingmapa meditation and “direct 
realization” and soon saw that we agreed very well. We must have talked for 
two hours or more, covering all sorts of ground, mostly around about the 
idea of Dzogchen, but also taking in some points of Christian doctrine com- 
pared with Buddhist... but all leading back to Dzogchen, the ultimate emp- 
tiness, the unity of sunyata and karuna, going “beyond the dharmakaya” 
and “beyond God” to the ultimate perfect emptiness... The unspoken or 
half-spoken message of the talk was our complete understanding of each 
other as people who were somehow on the edge of great realization and 
knew it and were trying somehow or other, to go out and get lost in it— and 
that it was a grace for us to meet one another... He was surprised at getting 
on so well with a Christian and at one point laughed and said, “There must 
be something wrong here!”2 


This kind of response of recognition, across the yawning gap of doctrinal 
differences between Buddhism and Christianity, occurs again and again in 
the contemporary dialogue between Buddhist and Christian contempla- 
tives. Let us briefly cite two more examples, remaining with Catholic 
voices. In a Naropa conference, Brother David Steindl-Rast, another very 
important figure in the Buddhist-Christian dialogue of contemplatives, 
said the following: 


2 One can see these insights clearly in the books resulting from these encounters: Speaking 
of Silence, The Gethsemant Encounter, and the websites of the inter-monastic dialogue (e.g., 
www.dimmid.org). 

25 Merton, Asian Journal, 143-144. 
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[I]n any tradition we are referring to the common experience of being 
human. We then interpret and live out that experience in vastly different 
ways. And in my mind there cannot be conceived two ways that are lived out 
more differently than Buddhism and Christianity, because one is the way of 
word and the other is the way of silence. What greater disparity can you 
imagine! But they come from the same experience and, by very different 
routes, lead to the same experience. The proof is that when you get masters 
of both spiritual traditions together, such as we have here, you see that they 
get along wonderfully, and they”re so similar you can hardly tell them apart! 
[Much laughter. ]?* 


And finally, here is a comment from Mark Delery, who made this remark 
at the close of the first Gethsemani conference: 


I am from Holy Cross Abbey in Virginia, and have been practicing Zen for 
twenty-five years. Every time I pray with all the Buddhist monks, 1 feel a 
very, very strong kinship with them-—the kinship of prayer.” 


What are we to make of these examples? What lessons should we draw 
from them? In one sense, it seems that in inter-religious dialogue, 
Buddhism spoils the party. If not for Buddhism, everyone could just say, 
“We all believe in God, but worship him in different ways,” and go home. 
Buddhism doesn't let the inter-religious party play out this way, but of 
course, this is a beneficial kind of party spoiling. Who wants to get away 
with easy answers? Buddhism forces the question: do we in fact have the 
same kind of Ultimate Reality in mind, or are there fundamental differ- 
ences between us? Examination of the doctrines of Buddhism and 
Christianity shows very little in common, but the contemplatives of the 
two traditions tell us again and again that if we look much more deeply we 
will find deep mutual resonances. 

Interestingly, this profound communion between Buddhist and 
Christian contemplatives applies not only to those who walk the apophatic 
path, as one might expect, but also to those who embrace kataphatic 
approaches. As for the apophatics, when they talk about God and empti- 
ness, they talk about their experiences of God and emptiness; they hear 


2 Brother David Steindl-Rast in Speaking of Silence: Christiams and Buddhists on the 
Contemplative Way, ed. Susan Walker (New York: Paulist Press, 1987), 147-148. 
27 Mitchell and Wiseman, The Gethsemani Encounter, 266. 
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each other speaking about the God beyond God and emptiness beyond 
emptiness, and they find that they understand each other very well. As for 
the kataphatics, Tibetan Buddhist Judith Simmer-Brown reports (very 
much contrary to Pope John Paul IPs remarks in Crossing the Threshold of 
Hope), “when Mother Tessa Bielecki stirringly shared the mystical passion 
of the Carmelite path, Tibetan Buddhists resonated with her practice that 
used the similar imagery of passion.”28 

To be clear, pointing to all of this good communication that indeed 
reaches the level of communion is not to say that the present author 
believes, or that the contemplatives she has quoted necessarily believe, that 
it is established that Buddhism and Christianity do have the same kind of 
Ultimate Reality in mind. This remains unknown and presumably inde- 
monstrable in principle. However, it 25 to say that the contextualist thesis, 
that the mysticisms of the world”s religions are all merely the fulfillment of 
what one has been taught to experience, is also very much not proven. It is 
the great boon of the Buddhist-Christian dialogue of contemplatives— 
stimulated by Nostra Aetate, strongly promoted thereafter by the Church, 
and heavily dominated on the Christian side by Catholic contemplatives— 
that it provides reason after reason, example after example, not only to 
question the contextualist thesis, but to profoundly doubt it, to the point 
where we may conclude that the contextualist approach is fundamentally 
flawed as a means of interpreting mystical phenomena in the world's reli- 
gions. The Buddhist-Christian dialogue, ifanything, enhances the viability 
of religious experience as evidence for the reality of that about which the 
religions speak. Thus this dialogue is a real gift to humanity. As such, the 
present author, for one, thanks the Catholic Church for promoting it. 


28 Simmer-Brown, “Preface,” 4-5. 
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CHAPTER 16 


A Model for Muslim-Christian Dialogue 
on Care for the Earth: Vatican II, St. Francis 
and the Sultan, and Pope Erancis 


Dawn M. Nothwehr, O.S.F. 


INTRODUCTION 


Together, Muslims and Christians, count for at least 40% of the world”s 
population (2.2 billion Christians and 1.6 billion Muslims in 2010) and by 
the year 2050 their share will increase to 60%. According to the Pew 
Center, by 2050 the world population will be about 9.3 billion—of which 
2.8 billion will be Muslims and 2.9 billion will be Christians.' The stress 
on our ecosystems that will accompany this population growth could be 
devastating, unless people of faith take practical steps to translate the vision 
of their religious traditions into care for our common home. If our 


"The Two-Way, National Public Radio, “World's Muslim Population Will Surpass 
Christians This Century, Pew Says,” April 02, 2015, http: //www.npr.org/blogs/thetwo- 
way/2015/04/02/397042004/muslim-population-will-surpass-christians-this-century- 
pew-says. 
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Catholic-Muslim dialogue is even remotely as effectual as the 1219 
encounter between the Sultan al-Malik al-Kámil and St. Francis of Assisi, 
we and the planet would be transformed, and saved from ecological catas- 
trophe. This chapter explores the mutual exchange between these two 
figures as a model for present-day cooperation between Christians and 
Muslims concerning care for the earth. 

Religious events and moral visionaries are transformative because they 
decenter and rearrange the ordinary, providing a renewed moral vision. 
Vatican 11 made one such theological and moral shift in Nostra Aetate and 
its call for Catholic-Muslim dialogue. About 1911, at the Umayyad 
Mosque in Damascus, Turkish-Islamic scholar Said Nursi recommended a 
continued dialogue with Christianity.? Subsequently, initiatives from both 
groups have been fruitful. Yet particular exemplary elements visible in the 
encounter between Erancis and the Sultan are useful for Muslim-Christian 
dialogue on today”s ecological crisis. While at the height of the Fifth 
Crusade Francis and the Sultan each faced the life-threatening “religious 
enemy,” today we confront the imminent ruin of earth's ecosystemic 
capacities to sustain the conditions necessary for life as we know it. Muslims 
and Christians hold common, potentially transformative moral, spiritual, 
and theological tenets that can motivate and sustain saving hope and 
actions. Indeed, the ecological crisis cries out for us to emulate practices 
exhibited by the Sultan and the Poverello that changed them and their 
behavior. 

Here, I first highlight the exemplary nature of the two men that enabled 
their exchange. I underline key biographical data, zero in on virtuous 
actions each exhibited at Damietta and afterward; and suggest we follow 
them. Secondly, drawing on Muslim and Catholic scholars, I highlight key 
passages of Nostra Aetate and Pope Erancis? Apostolic Exhortation 
Evangelii Gaudium and Encyclical Laudato Si”: On Care for Our Common 
Home. Therein we find reaffirmation and extension of the basis for a more 
cohesive Islamic and Catholic dialogue, so necessary for the urgent action 
to resolve our ecological crisis. Finally, I surface similar Islamic and 
Christian ecotheological principles that hold potential for a renewed dia- 
logue, in the spirit of the Saint and the Sultan. 


2For a discussion of this important figure, see Thomas F. Michel, S.J., “Muslim-Christian 
Dialogue and Cooperation in the Thought of Bediuzzaman Said Nursi,” The Muslim World 
89, no. 3-4 (1999): 325-335; this paper and others are available in Thomas F. Michel, S.J., 
Said Nursi's Views on Muslim-Christiann Understanding: Eight Papers (Istanbul: Sóz Basim 
Yayin, 2005). 
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ST. FRANCIS AND SULTAN AL-MALIK AL-KAMIL: EXEMPLARS 


Brief Biographies 


In 1219, the Sultan al-Malik al-Kámil was 39 years old and Erancis of Assisi 
was a year and a half younger.* Al-Malik al-Kámil Násir al-Din Abú l-MaGlhi 
Muhammad (b. 1180; d. 1238) was the fifth Ayyubid Sultan of Egypt. 
During his reign as sultan, the Ayyubids defeated two crusades. Al-Kamil”s 
ancestry was Kurdish, like that of his famous uncle Saladin, the warrior 
who took Jerusalem from the Christians in 1187. Al-Kámil was a subtle, 
philosophical man; a knowledgeable, articulate, faithful practicing Muslim, 
but familiar with Christianity. He established Islamic schools and was a 
devotee of the great Sunni legal scholar Imam al-ShafiG. Al-Kámil likely 
recognized Francis as a Christian “monk” with a similar style. Sura 5:82-83 
instructs that “monks” are to be held in highest esteem. Al-Malik al- Kámil 
probably distinguished the friars from the crusaders, as does the Qur'án: 


They are not all alike. Of the people of the Scripture there is a staunch com- 
munity who recite the revelations of God in the night season, falling pros- 
trate (before Him). They believe in God and the Last Day, and enjoin right 
conduct and forbid indecency, and vie with one another in good works. 
These are the righteous... God is Aware of those who ward off [evil ].* 


Al-Malik al-Kámil was a shrewd warrior who followed the Islamic rules of 
war. Thus, on August 29, 1221, when Crusaders made a “last stand” for 
Damietta, al-Kámil drew back his troops rather than perpetrate a slaugh- 
ter. The next day, all prisoners were freed on both sides; the relic of the 
True Cross was returned; he exchanged hostages to ensure the peace 
would hold, including his own son and his sister?s son; he threw a banquet 
for the Christian officers; and he fed the starving Christian army for 15 
days. He gave Christian soldiers safe passage out of Egypt; he returned 
their ship masts; and he built a bridge over the Nile to speed up the 


3 For book-length treatment of these two figures in their historical context, see Paul Moses, 
The Saint and the Sultan: The Crusades, Islam, and Francis of Assisi”s Mission of Pence (New 
York: Doubleday, 2009); for a brief summary by the same author, see “Mission Improbable: 
St. Francis 8 the Sultan,” Commonweal 136, no. 16 (2009): 11-16; see also André Vauchez, 
Francis of Assisi: The Life and Afterlife of a Medieval Saint (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 2012), 80-94. 

¿Qurián 3:113-15; cited in A Common Word Between Us and You, www.commonword. 
com, 14; see also Moses, The Saint and the Sultan, 145. 
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Christians” exit.? “Oliver Paderborn, Crusade architect and future cardinal 
wrote to the Sultan after the peace was made: “Truly you are justly titled — 
“al-Kamil which means “perfect” because you govern wisely and, by your 
virtue, surpass all princes.>”é 

Erancis of Assisi (b. 1182; d. October 3, 1226) was baptized Giovanni 
di Pietro di Bernardone but nicknamed Francesco by his father, a wealthy 
cloth merchant who had a fondness for Erance. Erancis was a high-spirited 
wealthy young man, a popular troubadour, and a would-be knight. At age 
20, during a war between Assisi and Perugia, he was taken prisoner. After 
several attempts at knighthood and divine interventions directing him to 
do otherwise, Francis encountered a loathsome leper. Though horrified, 
Francis leapt from his horse, pressed all of his money into the leper”s hand, 
and kissed him. Then came the cardinal insight of Erancis” life, “namely 
that all men and women, regardless of class, economic condition or physi- 
cal appearance were brothers and sisters, fratres et sorores, one to another, 
each fashioned and shaped by the same Creator God.”” Profoundly con- 
verted, Erancis began a life of penance and evangelical poverty. For Erancis, 
doing penance meant renouncing “all those things which violate and 
destroy this sacred human community intended for all beings created by 
God and then to act positively — “producing fruits worthy of penance”.”$ 
He began preaching, setting out a vision of life, intended for alí human 
beings created by God. Francis soon gathered many followers and by 1210 
his rule of life was authorized by Pope Innocent III and the Order of 
Eriars Minor received official approval. 

On November 15, 1215, Pope Innocent [Il opened the Fourth Lateran 
Council. Its first goal was to organize the Fifth Crusade to reclaim 
Christian control of Jerusalem and the Holy Land. The Crusade logo was 
the Greek letter Tau,? a mark of the righteous of Jerusalem, to be spared 


5 Moses, The Saint and the Sultan, 1734. 

£$Tbid., 175. 

7 Michael F. Cusato, O.F.M., “The Democratization of Prayer: What Francis of Assisi 
Learned in Damietta (1219),” Collectanea Franciscana 85, no. 1-2 (2015): 63; see also 
Francis of Assisi, “The Testament (1226),” in Francis of Assisi: Early Documents, ed. Regis 
J. Armstrong, O.F.M.Cap., J.A. Wayne Hellmann, O.F.M.Conv., and William J. Short, 
O.F.M. (Hyde Park, NY: New City Press, 1999), vol. 1, 124. Hereafter Francis of Assist: 
Enrly Documents is cited as FA:ED. 

$ Cusato, “The Democratization of Prayer,” 64; Francis of Assisi, “Later Admonition and 
Exhortation to the Brothers and Sisters of Penance (1220?),” in FA:ED 1, 47. 

2 Michael F. Cusato, O.F.M., “From Damietta to La Verna: The Impact on Francis of his 
Experience in Egypt,” Spirit and Life 12 (2008): 857. 
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by God's angel, when punishing the city for its wickedness (Ez 9:4).*” In 
the New Testament, the Tau marks the foreheads of the elect, now sym- 
bolizing Christ's cross (cf. Rev. 7:3£f). In contrast to this association with 
the Crusade, Erancis adopted the Tau cross as his personal signature, thus 
countering over 100 years of the Church's militancy.!! For Francis, the 
Tau cross signified personal conversion, a mindful choice to “follow in the 
footprints of Jesus”!2—to live the Gospel in universal fraternity. That 
meant following Jesus and the fundamental values of love, mercy, forgive- 
ness, and peace, including an outright rejection of crusading warfare and 
whatever else threatens the bonds of the human fraternity as sin.'* The 
Tau was the pre-eminent sign of the non-violent Jesus” way of life; the only 
way toward genuine human fraternity. Thus, Erancis”s trip to Egypt to 
“convert” the Sultan and to end the Crusades was intent on the renewal 
of this profound God-centered fraternity, not a spiritual power-play.?* 
Jesus had called even his betrayer “friend.” Francis likewise saw the “ene- 
mies of Christ” as potential friends.'* 


The Encounter Described: St. Francis and Sultan al-Malik 
al-Kamil 


In September 1219, following the Sultan”s peace offer to the Christians, 
Francis and his confrere Illuminato approached the Sultan's camp in 
Fariskur, Egypt.'* Horrific evidence lingered of the carnage of August 29. 
They encountered Muslim sentries who, likely presuming they brought a 
Christian response to the Sultan”s peace offer, escorted them into the 
camp, and Francis was taken to Sultan al-Malik al-Kámil.'” 


10 Michael F. Cusato, O.F.M., “The Tau: The Meaning of the Cross for Francis of Assisi,” 
The Cord 57, no. 3 (2007): 287-301. 

1 Cusato, “From Damietta to La Verna,” 90. 

2 See, among other places, Francis of Assisi, “The Earlier Rule (1221),” FA:ED I, 64. 

13 Cusato, “From Damietta to La Verna,” 88-89. 

M Cusato, “The Democratization of Prayer,” 65-6. 

15Tbid., 66; see also Thomas of Celano, “The Life of St. Francis by Thomas of Celano,” in 
FA:ED 1, 231 [9 57]; Erancis of Assisi, “The Earlier Rule (1209 /10-1221),” in FA:ED L, 
79 [Chapter 22:14]. 

lé James of Vitry, “Historia Occidentalis (c.1221/25),” in FA:ED I, 584-585 [9 13-15]. 
Medieval accounts of this event vary. James speaks of only Francis at Damietta; others include 
Tlluminato. 1 draw from several sources to indicate the memory the tradition holds. 

Jordan of Giano, “Chronicle,” in X11Ith Century Chronicles: Jordan of Giano, Thomas of 
Eccleston, and Salimbene degli Adam, trans. Placid Herman, O.F.M. (Chicago: Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1961), 26 [1 10]. 
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Customarily, Erancis greeted al-Kámil, “May the Lord give you peace!” 
The Sultan returned the greeting and then, “asked if they wished to 
become Saracens or perhaps had come with some message.”*% Thus a 
peaceful and spiritual tone entered the exchange. Indeed, the Qur'án 
urges: “Say not to those who greet you with peace, “you are not a 
believer.?”*? Certainly, the faithful Muslim al-Kámil recognized Francis's 
greeting as remarkably akin to the Muslim greeting of peace, al-salamau 
“alaykum. Al-Malik al- Kamil, an enlightened, well-educated man, perhaps 
understood Francis”s language directly. The friars declared: “We are 
ambassadors of the Lord Jesus Christ.”2 Then Francis respectfully offered: 
“If you wish to believe us, we will hand over your soul to God, because we 
are telling you in all truth that ifyou die in the law which you now profess, 
you will be lost and God will not possess your soul.”?! An important influ- 
ence on al-Kamils perception of this encounter was his elder, highly 
esteemed religious advisor and holy man, Fakhr al-Din al-Farisi. Fakhr 
al-Din was partial to Sufi mysticism, known for promoting tolerance of 
other faiths. A mystic and authority on the law, Fakhr al-Din followed 
Mansur al-Halláj, the great tenth-century Sufí ascetic, teacher, and poet of 
mystical union with God.” Francis”s Christianity shared many similarities 
with Sufi Islam. Certainly Francis and Illuminato were recognized as 
Christian “monks” whom, the Prophet Muhammed insisted, Muslims 
were to highly respect. Thus, practicing fidelity to Islam, al-Kámil 
allowed Francis to preach to him and his camp.?* Predisposed to engage 
Erancis”s heartfelt and dynamic preaching, al-Kámil joined in conversa- 
tion. The Sultan was “fond of such exchanges; he enjoyed debate with the 


18“The Chronicle of Ernoul,” in FA:ED IL, 606. Soldiers converted on both sides during 
the Fifth Crusade. 

12 Qurán 4:94. 

20 “The Chronicle of Bernard the Treasurer,” in FA:ED I, 608. 

21 “The Chronicle of Ernoul,” 606; see also more contentious accounts of this exchange, 
including Thomas of Celano, “The Life of St. Francis,” 231 [9 57], and Bonaventure of 
Bagnoregio, “The Major Life of St. Francis (1260-1263),” in FA:ED Il, 6023 [9:8]. 

2 Louis Massignon, The Passion of Al-Hallaj, trans. Herbert Mason (Princeton: University 
Press, 1982), 1:642. 

23 Interview with Seyyed Hossein Nasr, December 26, 2007, in Moses, The Saint and the 
Sultan, 72; see also Qur'án 5:82. 

2 Interview with Fareed Z. Munir, January 30, 2008, in Moses, The Saint and the Sultan, 
265. 
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group of learned men with whom he sat every Friday night.”? Erancis's 
discussions with al-Malik al-Kámil, his religious scholars, and poets lasted 
several days.? 


Virtues for Dialogue 


Several aspects of this encounter manifest virtues that enable fruitful inter- 
religious dialogue. First, Francis announced his peaceful intent, utilizing a 
rather tentative tone: “Ifyou wish to believe us.” Though at war, al-Kámil 
did not order Francis's arrest. Rather, the embattled Sultan welcomed this 
peaceful entreaty.” Second, Francis witnessed Muslim religious practices, 
and was deeply impressed by the salat, the canonical Muslim prayer. 
Because these two men presumed each other”s peaceful and religious sen- 
sibilities, they consciously and respectfully dwelled on subjects common to 
Islam and Christianity.? Thus, Francis was allowed to preach for several 
days or longer.” According to James of Vitry, on Francis”s departure, 
“The Sultan, the ruler of Egypt, privately asked [Francis] to pray to the 
Lord for him, so that he might be inspired by God to adhere to that reli- 
gion which most pleased God.”* This seems quite fitting in view of the 
attitude captured in the common Muslim phrase ¿n sha? Allah, or “God 
willing.”%! A devout Muslim, al-Kámil experienced carnage perpetrated in 
the name of Christ and the True Cross, and rejection of his most generous 
peace offers. In contrast, Francis and Illuminato modeled genuine 
Christianity, showing respect and love for one's “enemy.” In response, 
with equal respect and care, the Sultan provided Francis and Illuminato 
with an armed escort back to the Christian camp, and the Muslim soldiers 
treated them reverently, “with many signs of honor.”*? Later al-Kamil gave 
the Eriars the right to visit the Holy Sepulcher without having to pay the 


25 Taqil-Din al-Maqrizi, A History of the Ayyubid Sultans in Egypt, trans. R.J.C. Broadhurst 
(Boston: Twayne, 1980), 229-231. 

26 James of Vitry, “Historia Occidentalis,” 5845. 

2 Tbid. 

28 Sce note 21 above. Sources stressing the proselytizing nature of Francis? encounter are 
hagiographic and ignore Francis” cardinal spiritual conversion; see Cusato, “The 
Democratization of Prayer,” 65-66. 

2 James of Vitry, “Historia Occidentalis,” 5845. 

30 James of Vitry, “Letter VI,” in FA:ED I, 581. 

3lJan Hoeberichts, Francis and Islam (Quincy, IL: Franciscan Press, 1997), 61-134, esp. 100. 

James of Vitry, “Historia Occidentalis,” 5845. 
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tribute tax.% Francis and Tlluminato refused the Sultan's departure gifts of 
gold, silver, or silk. However, imitating Christ's Last Supper, Erancis 
invited the Sultan to join them for a meal. Here was a Eucharistic moment, 
foreshadowing the Kingdom of Heaven on earth through all-inclusive 
table fellowship—dining with purportedly despised “enemies.” “True to 
traditional Egyptian hospitality, the Sultan gave them plenty of food to 
eat,” and likely took part in the meal.** 


Post-encounter Effects 


Back in Italy, Francis composed the friars? Enrlier Rule in 1221. There is 
sound evidence that witnessing the salat moved Erancis profoundly. It 
perhaps stirred him so deeply because it was the very enactment of the 
cardinal insight of his conversion.** Thus, the Earlier Rule required more 
frequent prayer hours for the friars. It also prescribed a dialogical and 
respectful approach to the friars” ministry among Muslims.** 

Around August 1224, Erancis made a retreat with Mluminato and other 
close companions at Mount La Verna. They stayed there for 40 days, from 
August 15 to September 29, praying the Lent of St. Michael.*” About 
September 14, while meditating upon Christ's passion, Francis experi- 
enced a vision ofa Seraph hovering above him. Then Erancis”s “profound, 
intense, mystical prayer” began “to literally explode out of [his] psyche... 
into and onto [his] very flesh, [because] the object of his prayer... Christ 
nailed to the cross — [was] so thoroughly interiorized. This is the deepest 
and most authentic form of a psycho-somatic event... something that 
comes up out of the very depths of one's being, manifesting its effects in 
one's own body.”* Tn other words, Francis had “a breathtaking and awe- 


33 Qurán 9:6, trans. N.J. Dawood, “And if one of the idolaters seeks you out for protec- 
tion, then grant it to him, so that he may hear the word of God. Afterward, escort him to a 
safe place. Such things happen because they are a people without knowledge of God.” 

3 “The Chronicle of Ernoul,” 607. 

35 Cusato, “The Democratization of Prayer,” 70. 

36Tbid., 67-81. Cusato details Islamic influence on numerous works by Francis, including 
“Later Admonition and Exhortation,” in FA:ED I, 74; “The First Letter to the Custodians 
(1220),” 8, in FA:ED I, 57; “A Letter to the Rulers of the Peoples,” in FA:ED I, 58-59. 

37 Cusato, “From Damietta to La Verna,” 92-95. August 15 is the feast of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. September 29 is the feast of St. Michael the Archangel. 

38 Tbid., 100-101. 
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some experience of human prayer... where grace and nature have become 
so commingled through the medium of a meditation upon the passion of 
Christ.”*%2 Francis now bore the wound-marks of the crucified Jesus: the 
stigmata. After his vision subsided, Brother Leo brought Francis some 
parchment. On the front side Francis composed The Praises of God, a 
prayer resembling the recitation of the 99 Beautiful Names of God 
(al-asma? al-husna) in Islam. On the second side, Francis wrote out the 
Prayer of Aaron (Num 6:24-26). Then, he traced a Tau cross, emerging 
from what looks like a recumbent head, with a series of words appended 
to these drawings. Ultimately, Erancis gave this parchment for its safekeep- 
ing to Brother Leo. This document is known as the Chartula of Erancis. 

Later, in the 1260s, Leo appended on the parchment's backside, in red, 
a series of comments giving his perspective on Francis” experience. 
Eventually, the writing on the parchment's backside became known as the 
Blessing for Brother Leo. Franciscan historian Michael Cusato noted five 
elements to the backside of the Chartula: 


1. Leo'”s First Explanation (in red ink): his brief account of the events 
on La Verna. 

2. The Blessing of Aaron from Numbers 6:24-26; 

3. Leo's Second Explanation (in red): that Erancis wrote a blessing for 
him; 

4. A'Tau cross (drawn over by Leo in red): At the base ofwhich appears 
to be a recumbent head (looking upward ); surrounded by (or placed 
within) a jagged outline; with words written under the right arm of 
the Tau; and a word (or words) written across the shaft of the Tau; 

5. Leo's Third Explanation (in red): that Erancis himself drew the Tau 
and the head.* 


Cusato holds that “[t]he key to the solution to the meaning of the back 
side of the Chartula pivots on how one interprets the mysterious head 
(caput, in Latin) lying recumbent at the foot of the Tau.”* 

The Tau cross commonly signified two things: something that protects; 
or something that one confesses. Further, a close examination of the head 
reveals “a turban — a three-tiered construction on the top of the recum- 


39 Tbid. 
%9Tbid., 103. 
4Tbid., 104. 
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bent head — as well as, very clearly — a face that is studded with the follicles 
of a beard.”* Cusato claims that the mysterious turbaned Muslim head 
represents Sultan al-Malik al-Kámil. The jagged outline around this 
recumbent head denotes the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, with the 
turban touching the approximate location of Damietta, Egypt. Cusato 
reasons that in April 1223, Pope Honorius II had announced the organi- 
zation of a new crusade by Cardinal Pelagius, who during the Fifth 
Crusade promoted annihilation of Muslim power and Islam itself. This 
new crusade would to be led by the powerful forces of the Holy Roman 
Emperor, Frederick 11, who was impassioned to keep his unfulfilled cru- 
sade vow of 1215. By August 1224 it was clear to Francis at La Verna that 
a new crusade was imminent. The Pope and Emperor were colluding in 
more bloodshed and slaughter. “More personally... Francis stood in dan- 
ger of seeing the death ofa man he had come to view as an amacus [friend] 
and as his frater [brother]: someone he had come... to know and respect 
during his famous encounter under the tent near Damietta.”* 

Such was the context in which Erancis and his companions made the 
Lent of St. Michael, begging the protection of Michael the Archangel, the 
guardian in battle par excellence, for his Muslim brother al-Kámil, and 
hoping to forestall another bloody catastrophe. In the midst of this prayer, 
Francis received the stigmata, the wounds of the crucified Jesus. Bearing 
the stigmata, Francis went deep, to meet again his Muslim friend in God, 
praying the praises of God in an Islamic style, Erancis”s personalized ver- 
sion of the 99 Beautiful Names of God.* 


You are love, charity; You are wisdom... 

You are security, you are calm, You are joy; 

You are our hope and gladness, You are our justice... 

You are our protector, You are our guardian and defender... 
You are strength and refreshment; 

You are our hope, you are our faith, You are our charity... 
You are eternal life.* 


2Tbid., 1045. 

13Tbid., 105. 

*Tbid., 106. 

4Tbid., 107, citing Kathleen A. Warren, O.S.F., Daring to Cross the Threshold: Francis of 
Assisi Encounters Sultan Malek al-Kamil (Rochester, MN: Sisters of St. Erancis, 2003), 
Appendix I, 122-38. 

46 Erancis of Assisi, “The Praises of God,” FA:ED I, 109. 
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With a troubled heart, Francis prayed in profound solidarity for the well- 
being of Sultan al-Malik al-Kámil. This was no generic, simplistic praise on 
the part of Erancis! These praises of God for God”s mysterious gift of the 
stigmata are written in the style that had deeply moved Erancis in Egypt. 
The danger of September 1224, now surfaced his great affection for the 
Sultan. In this poignant moment, Francis dove into his spiritual core, and 
pleaded for protection for his friend, al-Kamil: 


May the Lord bless and guard you; 
May the Lord show his face to you and be merciful to you; 
May the Lord turn his countenance to you and give you peace.” 


Then, as if to transport his friend and brother into his presence, Erancis 
drew al-Kamil”s head, placing it in a resting position. The Tau seems to 
emerge from al-Kámil”s mouth. But 1 suggest, that here, the Tau stands 
for the stigmata-bearing Francis. 1 think that here, “Erancis is the protect- 
img Tau” and the true Christian, communing with a2/-Malik, the true 
Muslim. With deep humility Erancis joins his friend in God's presence at 
this life-threatening moment. In so doing, Erancis respects and honors in 
the most profound manner imaginable, the parting request made by his 
brother al-Malik, the true Muslim, at Damietta to “pray to the Lord for 
him, so that he might be inspired by God to adhere to that religion which 
most pleased God.”* Now just that was the only thing Francis could do 
for his Muslim brother. Indeed, cut through the shaft of the Tau in 
Francis's drawing are the Latin words: — f— leote — “I weep for you.”% 
Today Christians and Muslims face an equally life-threatening situa- 
tion—the environmental crisis—especially global climate change. We can 
draw on the example of these two men of faith to join in common cause 
on behalf of people and the planet. The values and vision that character- 
ized the exchange between Erancis and the Sultan—peaceful intent, prayer, 
in shú? Allah or “God willing,” table fellowship, mutual respect, and 


Y Francis of Assisi, “A Blessing for Brother Leo,” in FA:ED I, 112. 

18 James of Vitry, “Letter VI,” 581; “Historia Occidentalis,” 584-5; see also Cusato, 
“Erom Damietta to La Verna,” 1089. 

19 Cusato, “From Damietta to La Verna,” 109; Michael F. Cusato, O.F.M., “Of Snakes and 
Angels: The Mystical Experience behind the Stigmatization Narrative of I Celano,” in The 
Stigmata of Francis of Assisi: New Studies, New Perspectives, ed. Jacques Dalarun, Michael 
F. Cusato, O.F.M., and Carla Salvati (St. Bonaventure, NY: Franciscan Institute Publications, 
2006), 63-65. 
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hospitality—point to the moral and spiritual shift that is necessary for life 
and future sustainability of people and the planet. This moral and spiritual 
vision finds no place for materialism, self-centered greed, or violence. 
Christianity and Islam hold much in common concerning our approaches 
to ecumenicity, economics, and ecology that specify such a vision. It is to 
that I now turn. 


A PATHWAY FORWARD 


Selections from Vatican II: Nostra Aetate 


Vatican 1 promulgated Nostra Aetate, “In Our Time.” That ground- 
breaking authoritative document began shifting the Church's relationship 
to non-Christian religions, including Islam.*% It compelled Catholics to 
recognize breakthroughs by pioneers like Francis and the Sultan, Said 
Nursi, and others, for Christian-Muslim dialogue. The overarching mes- 
sage of Nostra Aetate is that 


[t]he Catholic Church rejects nothing that is true and holy in these reli- 
gions. She regards with sincere reverence those ways of conduct and of life, 
those precepts and teachings which, though differing in many aspects from 
the ones she holds and sets forth, nonetheless often reflect a ray of that 
Truth which enlightens all men. (NA 2) 


While not conceding Catholic belief that all truth is ultimately Christ's, 
the Church clearly recognizes that such Truth is refracted like a ray of light 
in even “non-Christian” religions. In the case of Islam, Nostra Aetate 
teaches that 


[t]he Church regards with esteem also the Muslims. They adore the one 
God, living and subsisting in himself; merciful and all-powerful, the Creator 
of heaven and earth, who has spoken to men; they take pains to submit 
wholeheartedly to even his inscrutable decrees, just as Abraham, with whom 
the faith of Islam takes pleasure in linking itself, submitted to God. Though 
they do not acknowledge Jesus as God, they revere him as a prophet. They 


% For an analysis of this document, see Gerald O”Collins, S.J., The Second Vatican Council 
on Other Religions (Oxford: University Press, 2013), 84-108. 
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also honor Mary, his virgin Mother; at times they even call on her with devo- 
tion. In addition, they await the Day of Judgment when God will render 
their deserts to all those who have been raised up from the dead. Finally, 
they value the moral life and worship God especially through prayer, alms- 
giving and fasting. Since in the course of centuries not a few quarrels and 
hostilities have arisen between Christians and Moslems, this sacred synod 
urges all to forget the past and to work sincerely for mutual understanding 
and to preserve as well as to promote together for the benefit of all mankind 
social justice and moral welfare, as well as peace and freedom. (NA 3) 


While purportedly well intended, it is important to acknowledge that a 
certain disrespect is present, especially in the negative comparison “non- 
Christian” and the seemingly naive call “to forget the past.” Indeed, the 
later unfortunate phrase was intended to urge people forward, learning 
from the past, “to surpass” it. “To surpass the past errors requires acknowl- 
edging, working through them, and seeking reconciliation and forgive- 
ness. Many exemplary efforts in “moving forward” have succeeded in 
recent decades.*! 

According to Hoppler-Bell-Donaghey theory, there are three phases to 
reach the goal of good Muslim-Christian relations: an initial phase of con- 
flict and hostility, a transitional phase of tolerance, and an ultimate and 
desired phase of progression leading to harmony.*? The transition from 
the second phase to the third is the most difficult step, and this is the step 
facing Muslims and Christians in the United States today. 


The Teaching of Pope Francis 


Pope Erancis”s Apostolic Exhortation Evangelíi Gaudium, “The Joy of 
the Gospel,” is an authoritative teaching of the Catholic Church. Firmly 
rooted in the tradition of his predecessors, Pope Francis broached new 
theological topics concerning Islam.** He noted increased Muslim immi- 


5 See especially the scholarship and dialogue emerging from the Common Word initiative 
in 2008, www.acommonword.com, and the Building Bridges initiative of Rowan Williams, 
the former Archbishop of Canterbury. 

32 Matthew Hoppler, Jennifer Bell, and Ruth Donaghey, “Islamic-Catholic Relations: A 
Local and Global Comparison” (2009), Global Studies Student Papers, Paper 16, http: // 
digitalcommons.providence.edu/glbstudy_students/16/ 

3 Jordan Denari, ““In Our Time”: Francis Moves beyond Nostra Aetate,” December 8, 
2013, https: //www.commonwealmagazine.org/blog/our-time-francis-moves-beyond- 
nostra-actate 
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gration and prejudices in Europe, and confronted the impact of racist 
policies that restrict Muslim immigrants to ghettos and low-paying jobs.** 
In a judicious and sensitive manner, the pontiff pleaded: “Task and I hum- 
bly entreat those countries to grant Christians freedom to worship and to 
practice their faith, in light of the freedom which followers of Islam enjoy 
in Western countries.”** 

Francis also highlighted the reality that “forms of fundamentalism on 
both sides” have led to indiscriminate Islamic terrorism against Christians 
and Muslims, and slandering and scapegoating of Muslims in the West.** 
He instructed Christians to “avoid hateful generalizations” about Muslims, 
stressing that “authentic Islam and the proper reading of the Koran are 
opposed to every form of violence.”*” In this, Pope Francis built upon the 
teaching of the Second Vatican Council, that “[Muslims] profess to hold 
the faith of Abraham, and together with us they adore the one, merciful 
God, who will judge humanity on the last day” (LG 16). He stressed that 
Muslims and Christians believe ¿m the same God, though they differ in 
what they believe about the divine. Yet, Francis failed to mention the 
Prophet Muhammad.” He emphasized the theological point that there 
are aspects of Islam that the Church considers, in fact, “rays of Truth.” 
That is, they are truths that contribute to God”s plan of salvation for all 
people. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PREVIOUS TEACHING 


Nostra Aetate omitted any explicit discussion of the Qur'in and Islam 
itself as a religion.*? Pope Francis himself adopted this approach during his 
apostolic village to Egypt. During his speech to the International Peace 
Conference, Erancis reflected on the nature of authentic religion but 


%Erancis, Apostolic Exhortation Evangelii Gaudium, AAS 105, no. 12 (2013): 
1019-1137, no. 252. 

%5Ibid., 253; see also Rashied Omar, “A Muslim Response to Pope Francis” Apostolic 
Exhortation, Evangelii Gaudium,” in Contending Modernities, http: //blogs.nd.edu/conte 
ndingmodernities/2014/03/07 /a-muslim-response-to-pope-francis-apostolic-exhorta- 
tion-evangelii-gaudium/, March 7, 2014. 

%Erancis, Evangelii Gaudium, 251. 

7 Ibid., 253. 

5 Daniel A. Madigan, S.J., “Nostra Aetate and the Questions It Chose To Leave Open,” 
Gregorianum 87, no. 4 (2006): 781-796. 

Ibid. 
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never addressed Islam by name. In Evangelii Gaudium, however, Francis 
referred to the Qur'in explicitly, explaining that “the sacred writings of 
Islam have retained some Christian teachings.”% Also, other figures 
important in Islam include Abraham, Moses, Noah, Adam, Isaac, and 
Ishmael; the qur'ánic material about these figures presumes that listeners 
are familiar with the Hebrew and Christian scriptures. Francis named 
“rays of Truth,” including the shared core value of mercy as well as ideals 
of equality, justice, and peace: “They [Muslims] also acknowledge the 
need to respond to God with an ethical commitment and with mercy 
towards those most in need.” Pope Francis asserted that we must “sus- 
tain dialogue with Islam” and, most significantly, he stressed that “authen- 
tic Islam” is non-violent.*% Like Francis of Assisi, the pope expressed 
admiration for Muslims” exemplary devotion and practices. Highlighting 
the deepest belief Muslims and Christians share, Pope Francis wrote, 
“Many [Muslims] also have a deep conviction that their life, in its entirety, 
is from God and for God.”*% The very meaning of ¿slam is the submission 
of one's whole being to God. Christians and Muslims understand their 
lives to be a gift from God that is used for his service. Both encounter the 
love of God, as did Francis and the Sultan, even when it appears in 
unexpected places. 


CONCLUSION: VALUES WE HOLD IN COMMON 


Ecumenicity* 


In his encyclical Laudato Si”, Pope Francis made more explicit for Catholic 
theology and practice what Islam has long taught, namely, the interrelat- 
edness of global poverty, a global culture of consumerism, covetousness, 


% http: //w2.vatican.va/content/francesco/en/speeches/2017 /april /documents/papa- 
francesco_20170428_egitto-conferenza-pace.html 

Sl Francis, Evangelii Gaudium, 252. 

2 Tbid. 

6 Tbid., 253. 

%*Tbid., 252. 

65 “The Greek word oikonomos has a broad meaning... Increasingly... ecumenism is being 
understood to be a more relational and inclusive concept that extends beyond Christians 
and churches to the entire human community within the whole of God's creation. Thus 
interreligious relationships and dialogue are integral to the ecumenical movement 
of the twenty-first century.” Donald E. Messner, “Ecumenical Movement,” in Contemporary 
American Religion, ed. Wade Clark Roof (New York: Macmillan, 2000). 
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opulence, and the spiritual roots of violence. Many Muslim scholars have 
responded positively to Laudato Si”, not merely because Erancis included 
a Sufi figure among the encyclical”s many citations.” These Muslims affirm 
the need and desire for Christians and Muslims to work together on eco- 
logical issues.% 

Nine themes of interest to both Christians and Muslims traverse and 
unify the encyclical: 


an intimate relationship between the poor and the fragility of the planet; the 
conviction that everything in the world is connected; a critique of new para- 
digms and forms of power derived from technology; a call to seek other ways 
of understanding the economy and progress; the intrinsic value proper to 
each creature; the human meaning of ecology; the need for forthright and 
honest debate; the serious responsibility of international and local policy; 
the throwaway culture and the proposal of a new lifestyle.” 


Pope Francis is clear: “We are faced not with two separate crises, one envi- 
ronmental and the other social, but rather with one complex crisis which 
is both social and environmental. Strategies for a solution demand an inte- 
grated approach to combating poverty, restoring dignity to the excluded, 
and at the same time protecting nature.”?0 


6 Erancis, Encyclical Letter Laudato Si”, AAS 107, no. 9 (2015): 847-945, no. 16; for 
passages showing the pope's understanding of this interrelatedness, see no. 14, 49, 93, 109, 
139, 195, 204-5, 209. Some Muslim thinkers began addressing the relationship between 
religion and ecology even before Lynn White”s seminal article criticizing Christian notions of 
dominion for their contribution to environmental destruction; Seyyed Hossein Nasr, who 
discusses explicitly the witness of Francis of Assisi for ecology, is one such example. Sarah 
E. Robinson-Bertoni, “Seyyed Hossein Nasr, 1933—,” in Key Thinkers on the Environment, 
ed. Joy A. Palmer-Cooper and David E. Cooper (New York: Routledge, 2018), 299-304; 
Lynn White, Jr., “The Historical Roots of Our Ecological Crisis,” Science 155 (March 1967): 
1203-1207. 

67 Francis, Laudato Si”, 233, note 159; for commentary, see Alberto Fabio Ambrosio, O.P., 
“Laudato Si? and Sufism — Encyclical cites Sufi Spiritual Writer Ali al-Khawas,” October 8, 
2015, http: //www.globalpulsemagazine.com/news/laudato-si-and-sufism/1996, or the 
fuller treatment by Jason Welle, O.F.M., “A Note on a Footnote: Pope Francis's Súfi 
Ecologist,” Islamochristiana 43 (2017): 141-147. 

Joseph E. B. Lumbard, “An Islamic Response to Pope Francis” Encyclical,” http: // 
www.huffingtonpost.com/joseph-e-b-lumbard /an-islamic-response-to-pope-francis- 
encyclical_b_7616762.html 

% Erancis, Laudato Si? 16. 

70Tbid., 139. 
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I submit that at numerous levels, the material violence of the ecological 
crisis is rooted in a spiritual malaise that now threatens planetary life itself. 
The sacred texts of Islam and Catholicism hold a treasure trove of theo- 
logical ethical wisdom that links economic and ecological issues, pointing 
to ways to alleviate the crisis. A vast and growing moral theological litera- 
ture is already available for dialogue. For both Catholics and Muslims the 
ecological crisis is not merely a matter of political debate, but of religious 
and spiritual fidelity. The Seven Themes from Catholic Social Teaching on 
Ecological Responstbility form a framework for Catholic action on ecologi- 
cal and environmental issues? and ten principles of Islamic teaching on 
ecology continually surface in current Islamic literature.”? Conceptually 
compatible, these themes and principles could become the foundation for 
intensified Christian-Muslim collaboration, on behalf of the poor and the 
planet. In conclusion 1 suggest some correlations between them as a start- 
ing point for dialogue. 


Economy and Ecology 


Catholics assert a God-centered and sacramental view of the Universe. In 
a God-centered (theocentric) and sacramental view, nature?s beauty and 
diversity reveal something about God. God is present and active in 
Creation, while also transcendent. Reverence for the Creator present and 
active in nature serves as ground for environmental responsibility. Ta1whzd, 
unity, is the central concept of Islam. God is unity, and God's unity is 
reflected in the unity of humanity and nature. We must therefore maintain 
the integrity of the Earth, its flora and fauna, its wildlife and environment. 
Our responsibility is to keep balance and harmony in God”s creation. God 
is the Owner and Creator of everything in the universe. This includes the 
human being, which is part of this interdependent universe as all is created 
by God (Q. 4:126; 6:102; 17:44). 


71 For these themes, see “Renewing the Earth: An Invitation to Reflection and Action on 
Environment in Light of Catholic Social Teaching,” A Pastoral Statement of the United 
States Catholic Conference, November 14, 1991, http: / /www.usccb.org 

Roger C. Foltz, “Islam,” in Oxford Handbook of Religion and Ecology, ed. Roger 
S. Gottlieb (Oxford: University Press, 2011); Frederick Mathewson Denny, “Islam,” in 
Berkshire Encyclopedia of Sustainability, ed. Willis Jenkins (Great Barrington, MA: Berkshire, 
2010-12); The Islamic Foundation For Ecology And Environmental Sciences, www.ifees. 
org.uk; see also “What does Islam Teach about Ecology?” http: //www.arcworld.org/faiths. 
asp?pagelD=6; Adnane Mokrani, “Islamic Ecological Reflections in Dialogue with Laudato 
si? Islamochristiana 43 (2017): 115-122. 
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Catholics hold a consistent respect for human life, which extends to 
respect for all Creation. The Church approaches the care and protection 
of the environment from the point of view of the human person. Men and 
women are created in the image and likeness of God. Respect for life and 
for the dignity of the human person extends also to the rest of Creation, 
which is called to join humans in praising God. With the notion of khalzfa, 
trusteeship, Islam teaches that God created humans to be guardians of His 
creation.7* In other words, nature does not belong to us to do with as we 
wish, but is entrusted by God to our safekeeping (Q. 2:30; 6:165). 
A sound hadith attributed to Muhammad sums up this notion of trustee- 
ship: “The world is green and beautiful, and Allah has appointed you his 
guardian over it.”7* 

Catholics claim a worldview affirming the ethical significance of global 
interdependence and the global common good. Current ecological con- 
cerns have heightened our awareness of just how interdependent our 
world is. Catholics also support an ethics of solidarity promoting coopera- 
tion and a just structure of sharing in the world community. We are all 
part of one human famaly. Solidarity is a firm and preserving determination 
to commit oneself to the common good, and a willingness to lose oneself 
for the sake of others, including future generations. Correlative with these 
two principles is Islam's strong notion of personal accountability. Islam 
teaches that we will one day be judged by God for how we have discharged 
our responsibilities following the guidance of Islam. Have we been good 
trustees, and have we kept nature in harmony? There will be a day of reck- 
oning (Q. 99:7-8). 

Catholics hold an understanding of the universal purpose of created 
things, requiring equitable use of the Earth's resources. God gave the 
fruit of the earth to sustain the entire human family, including future gen- 
erations. They also hold a conception of authentic development, which 
offers a direction for progress that respects human dignity and the limits 


73For a fuller discussion of the qur'ánic understanding of khalzfa and its contemporary 
application, see Maria Massi Dakake, “To Be Khalifa: The Human Vocation in Relation to 
Nature and Community,” in God Creativity and Human Action: Christian and Muslim 
Reflections, ed. Lucinda Mosher and David Marshall (Washington: Georgetown University 
Press, 2017), 101-118. 

74 Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj, Sabh Muslim, The Book of the Softening of Hearts (K. al-Rigáq, 
49), Chapter on the Saying, “Most of the People of Paradise Are Poor” (B. Akthar ahl al- 
janna al-fugara”, 26). 
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of material growth. Beyond mere “sustainable development,” Catholics 
strive for authentic development, including the right to life from concep- 
tion to natural death, respect for the person, liberty, food, clean water, 
clothing, shelter, health, work, education and culture, love, peace, security, 
the right to establish a family, a beautiful environment, and the right to 
seek and know God, impact our ability to realize our human dignity, and 
reach our full potential. 

Islam requires people to avoid waste. God invites us to enjoy the fruits 
of the earth, but the Qur'in condemns excess that leads to waste, saying 
that “God does not love wasters” (Q. 6:141; 7:31). These principles find 
practical expression in the religious law of Islam. The shar7a, among other 
things, forbids usury and enjoins a tax, the zakat, for the benefit of the 
poor. Many Muslim scholars rely upon sharía as the foundation that pro- 
hibits cruelty to animals, promotes the conservation of forests, and limits 
the growth of cities. 

Catholics assert an option for those who are poor, which gives passion 
to the quest for an equitable and sustainable world. The ecological prob- 
lem is intimately connected to justice for the poor. When comparing these 
tenets, considerable conceptual similarity is visible suggesting the poten- 
tial for rich dialogue. The reality has not gone unnoticed by Islamic schol- 
ars. In his response to Pope Erancis” Evangelíi Gaudium, Islamic scholar 
Rashied Omar stated: 


It is my considered view that... Pope Erancis has inaugurated a constructive 
platform for credible Muslim leaders to enter into a renewed dialogue with 
Catholics on the critical question of interpretations of sacred scripture and 
the roots of violence in our contemporary world. Moreover, by locating 
such a conversation within the broader framework of Pope Erancis” theology 
of compassion for the poor which offers a powerful social critique of our 
global culture of consumerism, covetousness, and opulence, interreligious 
dialogue will find even greater resonance among Muslims. It is my sincere 
hope that more Muslim scholars will take up the dialogical challenge pre- 
sented in Evangelii Gaudium in a comparable spirit of reverence and hospi- 
tality with which the twelfth century Muslim leader, Sultan al-Kamil, 
welcomed the Saint of Assisi from whom the current Pope takes his name.”? 


75 Rashied Omar, “A Muslim Response to Pope Francis” Apostolic Exhortation, Evangelii 
esp 7 
Gaudium. 
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The “Islamic Declaration on Global Climate Change” by the International 
Islamic Climate Change Symposium in Istanbul,”* released after Pope 
Francis promulgated Laudato Si” Care for Our Common Home, noted 
specifically that “[the declaration ] is in harmony with the Papal Encyclical 
and has won the support of the Pontifical Council on Justice and Peace of 
the Holy See.” This is but one of dozens of hopeful interfaith statements 
that can bring focus to Catholic-Muslim dialogue. Indeed, my sincere 
hope is that we all heed this important call, ¿n sha? Allah, “God willing!” 


76Tnternational Islamic Climate Change Symposium, available at ifees.org.uk; see also 
Kevin Clarke, “A Francis Effect? Islamic Leaders Issue Statement on Climate Change,” 
America, August 18, 2015, http: //americamagazine.org/content/dispatches/francis- 
effect-islamic-leaders-issue-statement-climate-change. 
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CHAPTER 17 


Jews and Catholics in the T'wenty-First 
Century: Lingering Shadows 


and the Road Ahead 


Jonathan Ray 


As a point of orientation for the following chapter, I feel I should note at 
the outset that I study Jewish-Christian relations historically, not theologi- 
cally. Moreover, my primary area of research is the Middle Ages, a period 
rich with the sorts of inter-faith tensions that Nostra Aetate sought to 
transcend. It was only after accepting the kind invitation to address the 
question of Jews on Catholics since Vatican II that I began to wonder 
what insights I might offer to my colleagues in theology. The last 50 years 
have been a period ofunprecedented cooperation and mutual understand- 
ing between Catholics and Jews on both the institutional and inter- 
personal levels. Yet, the landmark statement of Nostra Aetate and the 
various Jewish pronouncements that have come in response to it did not 
so much resolve a long and problematic history of inter-faith tensions, as 
they did challenge us to reconsider the nature of Catholic-Jewish relations, 
and how we might improve them. Part of the ongoing task of fostering the 
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ties that bind these two communities is the recognition of the lingering 
shadows still cast by the history prior to the declaration of Nostra Aetate, 
as well as the important advances that have taken place since. 

With this in mind, I offer the following comments as the perspective of 
a Jewish historian. In so doing, I seek to acknowledge that the burden of 
history still weighs heavily upon Catholic-Jewish relations—a fact that 
even the most creative and accommodating readings of Jewish theology 
cannot ignore. Furthermore, I wish to emphasize that this history contin- 
ues to shape the attitudes and priorities of contemporary Jews. It is my 
hope that this survey of the motivating forces behind the Jewish under- 
standing of both the past and present will help to contextualize their 
engagement with Catholics, and highlight some of the ways in which 
Catholic-Jewish relations might evolve in the future. Moreover, I wish to 
note that the so-called hard sayings left behind by Vatican II are not the 
only, nor perhaps even the primary, stumbling blocks for inter-faith dia- 
logue with which we must now contend. The way forward will also require 
a greater awareness on the part of all concerned of the ongoing challenges 
and tensions within Catholicism and Judaism, as well as between them. It 
is this relationship between internal tensions and external relations that 
interests me here. 


Jew1sH SURVIVALISM 


Reference to the enduring impact of history on the contemporary Jewish 
worldview is often associated with the Holocaust, especially when consid- 
ering the legacy of Vatican II. And yet, for Jews, the Holocaust is under- 
stood as part of a larger history of inter-faith relations that possesses 
distinct historical, ethnic, and demographic dimensions. When Jews in 
America, Israel, and elsewhere reflect upon the meaning of the Shoah, the 
overriding tendency has been to locate it historically, not theologically; 
that is, as a marker of the Jews” socio-political position in the world. Within 
the wording of Nostra Aetate, and in its relations with Jews in the succeed- 
ing 50 years, the Catholic Church has made important strides toward rec- 
ognizing its historical role in creating tensions with Jews over the subject 
of religious conversion. This shift in the discourse on Jewish rights to 
religious freedom represents a major turning point in Catholic-Jewish 
relations. However, the Church appears less overtly aware of the two 
related factors that continue to influence Jewish responses to these over- 
tures: the enduring problem of Jewish status as a minority among much 
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larger, and expanding, religious communities, and the associated issue of 
how the destruction of European Jewry during the Holocaust has sharp- 
ened longstanding fears of Jewish survival. Thus, the shadows that linger 
over Catholic-Jewish relations are not only those of a dark and tormented 
past of violence and mutual suspicion. That past has blended with contem- 
porary Jewish concerns of assimilation in ways that are complex, yet neces- 
sary to recognize in order for the core message of Nostra Aetate to be 
effective. Today, a tolerant, open and engaging Catholic Church appears 
to some Jews as one more example of a modern world into which it is all 
too easy to slip —yet another opportunity to loosen the “yoke of Torah,”' 
and abandon the core values of Jewish tradition. 

For many Jews, the lasting impact of the Shoah was not in the fields of 
theology or human rights, but in the more narrowly particularist arena of 
Jewish demography. Indeed, longstanding Jewish anxieties over their sur- 
vival prompted the great Jewish writer Simon Rawidowicz to mordantly 
dub his co-religionists the “the ever dying people.”? Those who seek to 
understand the Jewish people and the forces that motivate them might do 
well to remember that, historically, the minority status of the Jews has 
played a formative, if not central, role in the way they have related to 
members of other religious groups, even before the cataclysmic impact of 
the Shoah. Indeed, the new era of Catholic openness towards Jews and 
Judaism marked by Vatican II also served to engender new fears of assimi- 
lation of among the latter. 

Being a religious minority throughout the majority of their history cre- 
ated a lasting preoccupation with the preservation of Jewish beliefs, laws, 
customs, and folkways. Historically, Jewish leaders feared the slow assimi- 
lation or acculturation of their fellow Jews through the abandonment of 
Jewish culture and customs almost as much as they did the prospect of 
outright conversion.* While the Christian and Muslim missions to convert 
the Jews declined sharply after the Middle Ages, there arose new chal- 
lenges to maintaining a fully observant Jewish life amid the steadily secu- 
larizing societies of the modern world. For centuries now, Jewish minority 
status and the religious instability it signifies has continued to foster Jewish 
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concerns with their own survival, even prompting some scholars to wax 
nostalgic about pre-modern Europe where, other problems notwithstand- 
ing, social exclusion has been understood as a protective wall that has now 
been removed.* 

Picking up on an older theme that runs throughout American Judaism,* 
Sylvia Barack Fishman has argued that emphasis on mutually reinforcing 
aspects of traditional Jewish and modern American values has allowed 
many Jews to produce a viable merger of cultural commitments, or 
“coalescence,” that neutralizes the threat of assimilation.* The contribut- 
ing factors of this coalescence can appear to be an odd mix of ideas and 
practices from a variety of influences, ascribing to Judaism ideas that 
clearly originate outside of Jewish tradition. To many Jews, however, 
such blending of religious and philosophical ideas is reflexive. They seem 
to show little interest in whether or not the Judaism they live is authentic 
as long as it fits their needs.” In the words of Steven Cohen and Arnold 
Eisen, it is the “sovereign self” that functions as the primary authority for 
most contemporary Jews, something that raises serious concerns for 
community leaders who aim to preserve a religion built upon collective 
culture, beliefs, rituals, and law.* A common critique of this position by 
more traditional Jews is that much of what passes for modern Judaism is 


Most famously, Jacob Katz, Exclusiveness and Tolerance: Studies in Jewish-Gentile Relations 
in Medieval and Modern Times (New York: Schocken, 1962). 

5 Classic examples of this sort of blending of Jewish and American values include Rabbi 
Kaufmann Kohler”s declaration of the “The Concordance of Judaism and Americanism,” in 
1911, originally published as “American Judaism,” in Hebrew Union College and Other 
Addresses (Cincinnati: Ark Pub. Co., 1916), 198-99; Horace Kallen, “Democracy vs. the 
Melting Pot: A Study of American Nationality,” originally published in The Nation in 1915, 
and reprinted in Horace Kallen, Culture and Democracy in the United States (New Brunswick: 
Transaction, 1998), 59-117; Mordecai M. Kaplan, Judaism as a Civilization: Toward a 
Reconstruction of American Jewish Life, ed. with an introduction by Mel Scult (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 2010), esp. Part 3, “The Proposed Version of Judaism.” 
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in fact an inauthentic distortion of Jewish tradition. But, the same criti- 
cism of an over-reliance on personal will, or the sovereign self, in the 
fashioning of Jewish practice and belief might also be directed at many in 
the Orthodox and ultra-Orthodox (Haredi) communities. There, many 
have increasingly deferred matters of Jewishness to their Roshei Yeshiva 
(i.e., directors of religious schools and study houses), making them into 
the primary if not sole arbiters of proper and authentic Judaism for the 
entire community.? 

The relationship of American Jews to the state of Israel —and not neces- 
sarily in religious terms, sensu stricto—is also at the heart of this debate 
over Jewish commitment and survival. In many ways, discussions over the 
possible decline in American support for, or psychological and emotional 
“distancing” from Israel, is yet another articulation of the fears over com- 
munal survival that are linked to both the demographic and the psycho- 
logical consequences of the Shoah.'” Burdened as they are by all these 
factors, Jews find little time to engage on issues of inter-faith dialogue, be 
it on theology or related issues. In the contemporary Jewish world, par- 
ticularly within the US, inclusiveness and ecumenical progress are mea- 
sured in moments of intra-Jewish encounter—in Orthodox decisions to 
open their study halls to non-halakhic Jews, and in the willingness of the 
latter to engage in traditional Torah learning. Engaging with or reaching 
out to non-Jews is simply not part of the current Jewish discourse on 
inclusiveness. 

This indifference to inter-faith dialogue has its roots of this in the 
1960s, when America's Orthodox rabbinic establishment rejected Vatican 
IPs efforts to open a new theological conversation with Jews. Their atti- 
tudes were famously articulated by one of their foremost representatives, 
Rabbi Joseph Soloveitchik, whose landmark essay entitled “Confrontation” 
issued a polite, yet firm, rejection of dialogue on religious matters on the 
grounds that the theological positions of Jews and Catholics were funda- 
mentally at odds, and unlikely to change.'* While other American rabbinic 


2Tn turn, these communally appointed “sovereign selves” are also engaged in creating a 
Jewish past that never truly existed. Samuel Heilman, Sliding to the Right: The Contest for the 
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leaders, such as Abraham Joshua Heschel,'? were more willing to engage 
in discussions of faith, most halakhically observant Jews remained wary of 
such conversations. For Rabbis Soloveitchik, Aharon Kotler, Moshe 
Feinstein, and the generation of Orthodox leaders they influenced, the 
problem of inter-faith dialogue was inextricably tied to the inter- 
denominational struggles among American Jews. Their staunch rejection 
of theological engagement with Catholics was an extension of their posi- 
tion that scorned any accommodation with the larger strands of American 
Judaism and the perceived secularization of Jewish life.!* Today, the posi- 
tion of many Orthodox leaders with regard to inter-religious dialogue 
remains tied to a more acute concern over their position vis-á-vis liberal 
Judaism. They still warn that any gestures of rapprochement with Reform 
Jews represent a “trap,” a slippery slope towards the tacit acceptance that 
some Jewish practice is better than nothing.'* 

Concerns over the survival of Judaism in the post-Holocaust era have 
also served to blur the lines between the academic study of Judaism and 
the communal life of American Jews. Indeed, scholarly research agendas 
have often been guided by the concerns of the greater, that is, non- 
academic, Jewish community.'* At the same time as the declaration of 
Nostra Aetate, and motivated by many of the same forces, the modern 
academic field of Jewish Studies began to establish itselfin the US. During 
the 1960s and 1970s, the academic study of Judaism emerged amid a 
newfound acceptance of the subject at American universities, but also 
fueled by the funds and anxieties ofa deeply traumatized Jewish commu- 
nity looking to college campuses as potential sites for the preservation of 
Jewish tradition and bulwarks against both Christian anti-Semitism and 
Jewish assimilation. In the decades following Nostra Aetate, then, the 
scholarly and communal Jewish debates over the key issues that confronted 


2 For a comparison of the positions of these two leading figures of the period see Reuven 
Kimelman, “Rabbis Joseph B. Soloveitchik and Abraham Joshua Heschel on Jewish-Christian 
Relations,” Modern Judaism 24 (2004): 25171. 

15 That such accommodation to modern society was, in the eyes of many Orthodox leaders, 
representative not only of secularization but of Christianization should not be overlooked. 
See Soloveitchik”s caution against accepting what he calls “the Christianized synagogue,” 
cited in Adam Ferziger, “Erom Demonic Deviant to Drowning Brother: Reform Judaism in 
the Eyes of American Orthodoxy,” Jewish Social Studies 15 (2009): 61. 
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American Jews were fundamentally intertwined. Jewish sociologists began 
to routinely take the pulse of the American Jewish community and to 
prognosticate on its survival, or, more accurately, its immanent demise. 
Some Jewish researchers not only act as social scientists, but as cheerleaders 
and self-appointed saviors of the Jewish community. In addition to collect- 
ing and analyzing data about the state ofthe American Jewish community, 
they also offer advice on how to preserve and promote a more vibrant 
form of Judaism for future generations.'* By the early 1970s, leading 
voices in this field began to argue that, as had been the case with formal 
conversion to Christianity in earlier eras, Jewish integration into post- 
enlightenment “secular” society would, eventually, signal the end of 
Judaism. The dream of social integration and the preservation of religious 
autonomy that had buoyed so many Jewish intellectuals since the eigh- 
teenth century was now being labeled as unattainable. As one pioneering 
researcher into the state of Judaism in American put it, Jewish integration 
and Jewish survival were to be considered “mutually contradictory.”*” 

Indeed, debates over who, exactly, should be counted as a Jew still 
occupies sufficient time and energy among researchers and practitioners 
alike that deeper discussions of Jewish spirituality—of that it means to be 
Jewish—are often deferred indefinitely. Anxiety over the survival of 
Judaism not only pervades debates among lay, religious, and academic 
camps; it also has the power to strip these debates of more profound 
reflections on the evolving character of contemporary Judaism. In other 
words, a drive toward Jewish self-preservation continues to direct Jewish 
energies across the communal spectrum, even if what, exactly, is being 
preserved remains relatively unexplored. It is the driving force of survival- 
ism, Of preservation of Judaism, even if that Judaism remains ill defined, 
that continues to energize research on (and by) contemporary Jews. As 
Bethamie Horowitz notes: “No one talks about Jewish identity today with- 
out being concerned about its retention.”!* 


léSee Charles Kadushin, Graham Wright, Michelle Shain, and Leonard Saxe, “How 
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This inward-gaze of both Jewish communal leaders and Jewish 
researchers should not be underestimated as a factor shaping the relative 
disengagement from inter-religious dialogue. While studies that seek to 
trace the development of American religious life, such as those conducted 
by the Pew Research Center, have included Jews in their surveys, Jewish 
researchers have seen fit to conduct their own parallel series of surveys 
focusing on the particular concerns of contemporary Jewry. Both the exis- 
tence of these recurring Jewish population surveys and the considerable 
discussion they have spawned among Jewish scholars, rabbis, and lay lead- 
ers offer a striking testament to the markedly self-referential stance of con- 
temporary American Jews.!'” To be sure, some Jewish researchers have 
issued calls to open up discussions on religious identity and destiny to 
other religious groups. Yet, such appeals also serve to reaffirm the paro- 
chial nature of research on contemporary Jewry, and the gap it denotes 
(and perpetuates) between Jews and non-Jews, even as they seek to reverse 
this trend. 


Jew1isH CULTURE WARs 


Over the past half-century, discussions of inter-religious relations have 
remained subordinate to more internal concerns among American Jews. 
Sociological data from recent Jewish population surveys has shown that 
intermarriage is replacing anti-Semitism as the leading cause of concern 
among American Jews. Ironically, rather than producing stronger ties 
between Jews and Catholics, the progressive theological attitude of Nostra 
Aetate and the increasing openness of American society toward Jews has 
had something of the opposite effect. No longer as concerned about 
Christian hostility as they once were, Jews of the past two generations have 
turned to debates over the preservation of the vast set of religious practices 
and ideals invoked by the term mesora or “tradition.” A heated and 
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protracted dispute among members ofthe Orthodox and even Conservative 
Jewish camps regarding how open and accepting they should be to less 
traditionally devout Jews has come to occupy a key place in contemporary 
Jewish culture. Concerns over more progressive elements within American 
Orthodoxy and their reconsideration of the role of women, among other 
things, have come to dominate conversations in academic journals as well 
as less formal venues. How “open” Orthodoxy can be, and what does such 
openness risk, is now debated at Jewish day schools, and around Sabbath 
tables. 

I mentioned that Jews still labor under the burden of history—and 
indeed it is a long history, fraught with episodes of religious aggression, 
social exclusion, political marginalization, and, as the framers of Nostra 
Aetate were well aware, with genocide. But the truth is that not all Jews 
respond to this history in quite the same way. For their part, Reform Jews 
and others who see themselves as being less tethered to Jewish tradition 
have also re-directed a certain amount of their energies toward the debate 
on Jewish survival, and away from issues of inter-religious dialogue. But 
their reasons appear to be considerably different from those of the 
Orthodox. Many so-called liberal Jews often see little demand for formal 
dialogue with Christians, in part because they no longer see the latter as all 
that distinct ofa group. Indeed, the intermarriage statistics would seem to 
bear this out.? 

To many of these Jews, it is the Orthodox Jewish world, not the 
Church, that has come to represent something increasingly foreign and 
hostile. This is particularly true with regard to groups such as the 
Lubavicher Hasidim, who now seek to target non-Orthodox Jews in order 
to “bring them back” to what they understand to be correct Jewish obser- 
vance. This process, known popularly as kiruv, or “outreach,” to those 
who have fallen away from traditional observance of halakhic Judaism has 
been particularly successful among Jews in their late teens and early 
twenties: alarmingly successful, to many of their less devout parents. It has 
provoked more anxiety among Reform and non-affiliated Jews than any- 
thing coming from the Christian world. If Orthodox Jews have ignored 
the Church's overtures of dialogue due to a perceived lack of theological 
common ground, the rest of the Jewish community has ignored them 
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because they have more pressing concerns. For Reform Jews, the Church 
doesn't represent a threat to their children in the way that the Orthodox 
proponents of outreach do.?! 

In a recent article in the popular Jewish magazine, Commentary, 
Professor Jack Wertheimer chides his readers—mostly Conservative, 
Reform, and Modern Orthodox Jews—for this popular hostility toward 
the Haredim, arguing that they would do well not only to learn more 
about their tradition-bound co-religionists, but that they “have much to 
learn” from them about being a committed and—most of all—demo- 
graphically vibrant and growing Jewish group.” Wertheimer's claim that 
“no other Jews are as reviled by their co-religionists” as are the Haredim 
is questionable considering the vituperative nature of Haredi and even 
“modern” Orthodox pronouncements against Reform and non-affiliated 
Jews.?* However, the fear and enmity that exists between these two ends 
of the Jewish communal spectrum is indisputable. 

And the closer one looks at the composition of contemporary American 
Jewry, the more the internal tensions and divisions seem to proliferate. 
Many American Jews consider Haredi Jews as an undifferentiated mass of 
reactionaries who are best characterized by their rejection of key aspects 
of modern life, including a Jewish majority who seek accommodation to, 
or integration into, the pluralistic society in which they live. This wholesale 
dismissal of their co-religionists all but precludes any possibility of mutual 
engagement, as well as the opportunity to gain even a superficial knowl- 
edge of the values and character of Haredi Jews. Some scholars studying 
contemporary Jewish society bemoan this division as a missed opportu- 
nity for Jewish communal unification and spiritual growth. However, 
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other studies have noted that the factionalism separating these ultra- 
traditionalists from more progressive Jews is often replicated within 
Haredi society itself. Far from being an undifferentiated assembly of anti- 
modern Jews, these traditionalists are divided into dozens of distinct 
Hasidic groups, each following a its own chain of charismatic leaders, as 
well as the descendants of the traditional rivals of Hasidic Judaism, the 
Lithuanian Mitnaggedim, or “Yeshivisi” Jews. While common challenges 
faced by these groups who seek to hold the modern world at bay have led 
them toward greater levels of mutual recognition, many remain hesitant 
to interact with one other in a prolonged, organizational manner. Instead, 
they have developed parallel, but not shared, institutions and community 
structures to promote common values of Torah study, devotion to ritual, 
and preservation of gender roles.?* 

Moreover, this internal Jewish dynamic continues to be enmeshed with 
debates over inter-religious contact. While Jewish social scientists and 
leaders of more liberal Jewish movements now speak encouragingly about 
“coalescing” with, rather than “assimilating” into, American society, to 
many observant Jews there is little difference between secular American 
“civil” culture and Christianity. Both are foreign to Judaism, both allow 
for an unacceptable lack of religious observance. Regardless of what the 
shared morality may be, many Orthodox continue to view so-called secu- 
lar society as fundamentally Christian in its conceptual worldview. Any 
discussion of Catholic-Jewish dialogues must therefore take into consider- 
ation how such relations will be perceived within a much more active and 
heated battle being waged among Jewish denominations.?* 


STRUCTURAL OBSTACLES TO ÍNTER-FAITH DIALOGUE 


In addition to Jewish preoccupation with questions of demography and 
communal survival, there are significant structural obstacles keeping Jews 
from engaging with Catholics on issues of religion, despite having a vested 
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interest in many of these issues. The proliferation of lay and religious 
organizations in the Jewish world represents a major hindrance to the 
promotion of inter-religious dialogue. This decentralized nature of com- 
munal life stretches across contemporary Jewish denominations. 
Technically, Jews that consider themselves to be traditionally observant 
and thus bound by their community”s interpretation of halakha and 
mesora, broadly construed, are guided by that tradition in all matters, 
including their attitudes toward non-Jews. While Jewish tradition has 
much to say on the subject, especially if one allows for analogy between 
the religious “others” of the Biblical and Rabbinic texts and the non-Jews 
of the twenty-first century, the articulation of a particular position with 
regard to Catholics, for instance, is not so easy. Since there is no one gov- 
erning body when it comes to Jewish law, and since the various rabbinic 
councils that do exist have shown little interest in developing a working 
theology with regard to religious others, the development of a heretofore 
unprecedented doctrine or position with regard to the Church or the 
theological status of Christians represents a considerable challenge. It took 
the papacy quite a few centuries, and a massive genocide in their midst, in 
order to prompt the creation of Nostra Aetate. For traditionally observant 
Jews, the levels of coordination required to produce a similar response are 
much greater. But perhaps more significantly, and more regrettably, the 
establishment of new policies or even new consideration of the religious 
status of Christians would require a significant shift in the underlying fac- 
tors that motivate these rabbinic councils. 

The matter is no less problematic for those Jews who don”t consider 
mesora to be binding. For these, be they part of a particular Jewish move- 
ment, non-affiliated but still religious, or openly secular, Jewish texts and 
customs can, at best, act as guiding lights that illuminate, but not restrict, 
their moral consciousness and connection to Judaism. However, the cen- 
trality of the individual in this regard means that few of these more 
progressive Jews would claim to represent a collective Jewish outlook, 
making a broader dialogue on theological matters extremely difficult. 

In a recent article on Jewish approaches to religious pluralism, Rabbi 
Gilbert S. Rosenthal emphatically asserts that Judaism contains a profound 
interest in the fate of non-Jews by offering a learned review of Jewish 
sacred texts and commentaries that highlights the concern for the fate of 
the religious other. However, while the capacious category of “Judaism>” 
may indeed allow for the theological consideration of the non-Jewish 
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other, Jewish interest in such a task has been lacking, to say the least.?” To 
be sure, Jewish scholars across the spectrum of modern Jewish society 
have reflected upon the theological implications of the Holocaust. In the 
years since Nostra Aetate, many Jewish scholars have urged their fellow 
Jews to be better dialogue partners, grounding such engagement in Jewish 
tradition, and even noting that the very act of listening lies at the core of 
Judaism.? However, the impact of their writing on the vast majority of 
modern Jews has been minimal. 

Herein the divide between theologian and historian is clearly manifest. 
Whereas the theologian and the exegete may search for evidence from 
within their own tradition that would allow for engagement on a number 
of key topics associated to religious pluralism, the historian is bound to 
report and suggest, to the best of his or her ability, whether such possibili- 
ties have actually been embraced, or are likely to become embraced and 
employed in the near future. Whether or not an organic theological strain 
exists within Judaism, and that it might actually represent a more authen- 
tic articulation of Jewishness than much of what contemporary American 
Jews take to be Jewish, is not the key obstacle blocking Jews from engag- 
ing in inter-religious dialogue. Rabbis of every age have offered their opin- 
ions on the status and spiritual fate of non-Jews, as well as the manner in 
which Jews should interact with them. But it is not at all clear to what 
extent the average Jews followed the dictates of these sages. And if such 
was the case in the Middle Ages, the prospect of Jewish adherence to rab- 
binic pronouncements with regard to non-Jews became all the more 
uncertain as the general influence of rabbinic authority began to dull over 
the course of the modern period. Jews in mainstream American denomi- 
nations have become more “spiritual,” adopting and adapting mystical 
trends from within the Jewish tradition and without.?” But this move 


2 Gilbert S. Rosenthal, “Hasidei Umot Ha-Olam: A Remarkable Concept,” Journal of 
Ecumenical Studies 48 (2013): 467-90. 

28 Arthur Green, “Toward a Theology of Empathy,” in Toward the Future: Essays on 
Catholic-Jewish Relations, ed. Celia M. Deutsch, Eugene J. Fisher and James Rudin (New 
York: Paulist Press, 2013), 151-52. 

22 On the turn to spiritualized forms of Judaism among liberal Jews, see Dana Evan Kaplan, 
Contemporary American Judaism: Transformation and Renewal (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2009), 56-106, and 299-330, and Stephen Sharot's review essay, 
“Assimilating, Coalescing, and Spiritual-Seeking: Recent Trends among American Jews,” in 
Jews and Violence: Images, Ideologies and Realities, ed. Peter Y. Medding, Studies in 
Contemporary Jewry, XVIII (New York: Oxford University Press, 2002), 24046. 
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toward greater spiritualization, of Jewish “renewal” and its analogues, has 
not coincided with a truly theological turn among American Jews. At any 
rate, there is little evidence that average Jews have displayed any real inter- 
est in reflecting upon the sorts of theological issues that remain of central 
concern to Catholic leaders—from questions of soteriology and ecumeni- 
cism to anything akin to Trinitarian theology, ecclesiology, and institu- 
tional authority. 


A Way FORWARD 


What then, is the way forward, or, at least, the “way in” to dialogue with 
Jews? The answer may lie with the Jews themselves. I will not feign exper- 
tise about what Jews need to know about Catholic concerns, sensitivities, 
and insights regarding the question of religious pluralism generally, and 
Catholic-Jewish relations in particular. But 1 do feel it is important that 
Jews begin to listen intently to the voices of those contributing to the 
present volume on precisely these issues. It is an essential step forward 
that, until now, Jews have been unfortunately reluctant to take. 

Forty years ago, the great Jewish historian, Yosef Hayim Yerushalmi, 
responded to questions of post-Holocaust relations between Jews and 
Catholics at a gathering similar to the one at which this paper was origi- 
nally presented. With regard to the Catholic theological turn represented 
by Vatican IL, Yerushalmi asked whether Jews were still dependent on 
formal changes in Christian theology before, as he put it, “the voice of 
Jewish blood can be heard crying from the earth? Is our common human- 
ity not enough:” This plaintive demand was Yerushalmi at his most per- 
sonal—a Jew speaking on behalf of other Jews, and a humanist defending 
the values of a natural, universal morality. His disinterest in engaging on 
matters of theology, comparative or otherwise, was made even clearer by 
his next statement. “At any case,” he remarked, “Christian theology is an 
internal affair for Christians alone.”* 

Re-reading this essay, which 1 first encountered as a graduate student 
studying with Prof. Yerushalmi, I was struck by how certain elements of 
the argument continue to represent prevalent Jewish attitudes, while oth- 
ers have clearly begun to show signs of age. On the one hand, the Jewish 
tendency to privilege history over theology in discussions of inter-faith 


“Yosef Hayim Yerushalmi, “Response to Rosemary Ruether,” in Auscnvitz: Beginning of 
a New Era? Reflections on the Holocaust, ed. Eva Fleischer (New York: Ktav, 1974), 106. 
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relations is as characteristic today as it was 40 and 50 years ago. To be sure, 
some rabbis and academics have responded to Catholic overtures of dia- 
logue by joining the debate on theological issues, and have even come 
close to creating a new field of Jewish theological studies that had hereto- 
fore not existed.* Such efforts notwithstanding, comparative theology 
remains something of a foreign language to Jews. It is with questions of 
universal morality, somewhat detached from issues of theology, that Jews 
have become increasingly engaged. 

On the other hand, Yerushalmi”s assertion that Christian theology is 
not a matter of Jewish concern now appears outdated. Indeed, his heart- 
felt question “is humanity not enough?” echoes back to us now with dif- 
ferent shades of meaning. What about the Jewish perception of the 
humanity of others? For the Jews of Yerushalmi”s generation, who bore 
witness to the horrors of the Shoah, such a question seemed almost irrel- 
evant. But today and, we must assume, in the coming years, it is increas- 
ingly difficult for Jews to see themselves only as victims. This is not to say 
that Jews will “forget” the Holocaust, or that they will allow for the denial 
of what transpired in those dark years to take root. Rather, that even as 
Jews preserve the memory of the Shoah as best they can, with oral, writ- 
ten, and digital histories, and with rituals, monuments, and interactive 
museums, a certain visceral distancing is inevitable.*? With that distancing, 
the place of the Holocaust and its myriad tragedies will, equally inevitably, 
become decentered as a key focal point of Jewish life. Indeed, this process 
has already begun. The events of the mid-twentieth century are rapidly 
passing out of the personal consciousness of the Jewish community along 
with the generation of survivors and witnesses. The Shoah is now being set 
within a longstanding historical and liturgical framework of destruction 
and redemption, yoked to outbreaks of anti-Semitism the world over, and 
to the security of the State of Israel.* 

If, for those Jews born after Vatican II, response to the Shoah is, 
unavoidably, less visceral, then the larger questions regarding religious 


31 On the emergence of Jewish theology in the US, see Robert G. Goldy, The Emergence of 
Jewish Theology in America (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1990); and Byron 
L. Sherwin, “Thinking Judaism through: Jewish Theology in America,” in The Cambridge 
Companion to American Judaism, ed. Dana Evan Kaplan (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2005), 117-32. 

32 Alison Landsberg, “America, the Holocaust, and the Mass Culture of Memory: Toward 
a Radical Politics of Empathy,” New German Critique 71 (1997): 64-65. 

33 Cohen and Eisen, The Jew Within, 188-89. 
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pluralism and mutual understanding are ever more pressing. Whether they 
approach these questions as humanists or theologians, Jews will have to 
consider the perspective, and the humanity, of others in earnest. This 
means that, in the years ahead, Jews will need to take note of the vital role 
that Nostra Aetate has played in the amelioration of inter-communal rela- 
tionship between them and Catholics. Similarly, Jews will have to acknowl- 
edge the importance of theology to Catholic self- understanding, and to 
the challenge of religious pluralism, even as they grapple with the role of 
theology in post-modern Judaism. 

As I mentioned in my opening remarks, I am an historian of the Jewish 
experience, and of the interaction between Jews and non-Jews that often 
lies at the heart of that experience. When my students ask me for my own 
prescriptions to resolve inter-religious conflict, or for lessons from the past 
that we can apply today, I generally disappoint them. I am essentially an 
observer of history and of the way in which we use memory to shape per- 
ceptions of the present. But, in the contemplative spirit of this volume I, 
too, am willing to challenge myself to think a bit more constructively as 1 
consider the future of Jewish-Catholic relations. Those who wish to 
engage in profitable dialogue with Jews must, at some point, recognize 
the centrality of history to the Jewish worldview, and the enduring legacy 
of a long and troubled history on the Jews” sense of community and iden- 
tity. But the Jewish people have work to do in this regard as well. They, 
too, must offer the same level of reflection and deep consideration of the 
position of their interlocutors in order for true engagement to be realized. 
To achieve this, they might think less in terms of forgiveness, and more in 
terms of empathy—a sentiment that must flow both ways in order for it to 
be truly effective. IfJews wish to be heard on issues of history, and to have 
their deep pain over the past to be truly acknowledged, then they will have 
to learn to listen to the concerns of others with equal fervor. 

The Jewish focus on history has, rightly or wrongly, encouraged a pop- 
ular teleological view of their own history as one of abuse at the hands of 
stronger, aggressive forces. While this view overlaps with the longstanding 
rabbinic notion that Jewish suffering is a divine punishment for their 
shortcomings as Jews, it also departs from this traditional theological posi- 
tion in important ways. To begin with, modern Jews are now unlikely to 
see their negative treatment at the hands of non-Jews—from minor points 
of marginalization to overt and violent outbursts of anti-Semitism—as 
examples of divine disfavor. Even the most traditionally oriented Jews, 
who maintain an unwavering belief in God's omniscience, are likely to 
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hold non-Jews accountable for their statements and actions toward Jews.** 
Thus, even those Jews who do contemplate the theological implications of 
the Shoah, and who have found solace in reading it as part of a larger doc- 
trine of Jewish suffering and service to the divine, are still able to interpret 
their place in the contemporary social and political landscape as that ofan 
exceedingly small minority vulnerable to the power of larger, stronger, 
groups with a long history of anti-Semitic policies and actions. 

This association of Jewish history and inter-faith relations with victim- 
hood is a problem that ultimately must be addressed and resolved. It is 
problematic, first and foremost, in that it allows for Jews to ignore and 
excuse their own abuses of power and antithetical attitudes toward oth- 
ers, past and present. Secondly, the Jewish self-image as an eternal victim 
vis-á-vis their neighbors provides limited spiritual and psychological ben- 
efit.** Indeed, assuming the position of the perennially embattled other 
and obsessing over their own survival may well prove more corrosive than 
helpful to the Jews in the coming century.** For Jews to seek Christian 
recognition of the past—and to preserve the memories of the Jewish vic- 
tims of aggression and exclusion—is understandable. But Jews simply 
cannot make such demands without, in return, recognizing the humanity 
of our neighbors. Such a stance is not only morally dubious, but also 
fundamentally impractical. Catholics and Jews remain bound to one 
another by theology as well as by history. Within this relationship, past 
and present are also profoundly intertwined, each illuminating and chal- 
lenging the other. 

To be sure, substantive change in this regard will not come easily. There 
are still essential differences in the way in which Judaism and Catholicism 
are institutionally organized, and in the function of history and theology 


3Jewish commemoration of historical tragedies and their associations to inter-faith rela- 
tions has traditionally mixed concepts of victimization, blame of the religious other, and 
recognition of divine design. See Ruth Langer, Cursing the Christians?: A History of the 
Birkat Haminim (Oxford: University Press, 2012); Jeffrey Hoffman, “The Image of the 
Other in Jewish interpretations of Alenu,” Studies in Christian-Jewish Relations 10 (2015): 
141; and Joseph Lifshitz, ““Av-Ha-Rahamim”: On the “Father of Mercy” Prayer,” in Death 
in Jewish Life, ed. Stefan C. Reif et al. (Boston: De Gruyter, 2014): 141-54. 

35 Zygmunt Bauman has referred to the “phenomenon of hereditary victimhood” as one 
of the most pernicious and morally destructive legacies of the Holocaust. Zygmunt Bauman, 
“Hereditary Victimhood: The Holocaust's Life as a Ghost,” Tikkun 13 (1998): 338. 

36Indeed, I echo Yosef Yerushalmi's statement from 40 years ago that he did not “want 
Christians to brood on the guilt of their forebears and to keep apologizing for it.” Yerushalmi, 
“Response to Rosemary Ruether,” 106. 
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within each community. An appreciation of these basic structural differ- 
ences is necessary if the members of each group are to have any hope of 
actually engaging one another. The modern Jewish preference for a his- 
torical, rather than theological, orientation, and Judaism's liturgical, phil- 
osophical, and ethical focus on the history of Jewish suffering will no 
doubt continue to be essential characteristics of Judaism in the twenty- 
first century. Nonetheless, there is room for growth. Jews do possess the 
capacity to draw new lessons from this history, and from their ongoing 
precarious status as a religious minority amid much larger societies in 
which theology remains a serious matter. One such lesson would be to 
realize the merits of true engagement with those who are willing to under- 
take open dialogue with Jews on key issues. Another, fundamentally 
related lesson, is that such dialogue and engagement can only be mutually 
beneficial if Jews prove willing to honor the deeply held spiritual concerns 
of others. I offer these comments less as a new, constructive theology of 
religious pluralism than as a possible roadmap toward a more fully recipro- 
cal relationship between Jews and Catholics; a new approach for the new 
century that has begun. 


PART V 


Conclusion 


(o) 


Check for 
updates 


CHAPTER 18 


Nostra Aetate and the Small Things of God 


Francis X. Clooney, S.]. 


It was, of course, a challenge, though a welcome one, to be asked to 
contribute to this most interesting episode in the work of Ecclesiological 
Investigations—exploring the 50th anniversary of Vatican II from such a 
diverse variety of perspectives—including interreligious ones. Like all con- 
tributors, no doubt, 1 spent a great deal of time thinking about what to 
say. But a more acute concern began shadowing me when l realized that 
I was to be the last speaker at the final panel on the last day of the 2015 
conference. What could one say at the end of such an event where so 
much has been said and we had already been given so much to think 
about? My temptation was first of all to go for some comprehensive sum- 
mation—the last word—or grandly to speak to where things will be 50 
years from now. Yet it would be hard to say anything new at this point and 
so 1 decided to leave this task to others further down the line of history. 
Perhaps at the 75th anniversary of the close of Vatican II, younger scholars 
can try again. 

A second preoccupation came to my mind at that time, while reviewing 
a new translation of the Tiruviruttam, a ninth-century Hindu text from 
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deep-south India.: It is by Shatakopan, the greatest of the Hindu 


devotional saints of the Tamil Vaishnava tradition. Archana Venkatesan, 
the translator, had done a splendid job with her Hundred Measures of 
Time? But the Tiruviruttam, written in old, elegant Tamil in the elegant 
virutta meter (hence its simple name, the “Holy Viruttam”), is a difficult 
poem. At 100 verses, it is no small poem. It is composed of 100 individual 
efforts by the great saint and poet Shatakopan to describe the varying 
states of union with God, the Beloved, states ranging from intense union, 
to anguished separation, her moods and his moods, deeply interior confes- 
sions and subtle appeals to natural images long familiar in the Tamil poetic 
tradition. 

One problem verse stood out to me. Venkatesan shows us what goes 
into translating by focusing, in her introduction, on the 76th verse.* The 
first part is clear, informative for those knowing the clues: 


My innocent heart desires 

the buds of cool lovely tulasi that adorn 
the one who spread everywhere 
measured this world. 


He is Vishnu, the one who pervades the universe with his presence, who 
is glorified for his mythic spanning of the earth in three steps. Erom ancient 
times, Vishnu was thus homologized to the sun in its daily course. She is 
humble and realistic; she yearns not directly for him but for the flowers in 
his hair, a sacramental sign of his universal presence. 

But even then she is innocently grasping at what is beyond her. Her 
simple heart is destined for disappointment. It is the second part of verse 
76 that is considerably more puzzling, since the poet evokes a complicated 
natural dynamic: 


Is it a surprise the white moon 

closes the broad petals of the lovely lotus 
makes the delicate ambal bloom 

spreads like poison everywhere 

wanting my white bangles? 


Francis X. Clooney, S.J., “Book Review: A Hundred Measures of Time: Tiruviruttam,” 
Journal of Hindu-Christian Studies 28 (2015): 120-122. 

2Nammilvar, A Hundred Measures of Time: Tiruviruttam, trans. Archana Venkatesan 
(Gurgaon, India: Penguin, 2014). 

¿See Venkatesan's discussion of this verse, on pp. 16-20 of her introduction. The final 
version, as given above, appears on page 63. 
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What does this mean? The lotus closes at night, and the ambal flower 
(a kind of lily) opens; but why is the moon like poison? And how do these 
lines connect to the first part of the verse? It seems that the logic is this: 
When she fails to gain even the basil worn by the Lord, she loses hope and 
fades, and what had been life-giving now becomes a drain on her life. To 
capture this moment, the poet suddenly shifts images part way through 
the verse: the Lord is like the moon, not the sun: he cools and dims. 
Things wane rather than flourish in his presence. 

The great medieval commentator Periyavaccanpillai (whose comment 
on the verse Venkatesan translated in part) suggests that here the woman 
is commiserating with her heart. The sun has gone, but the moon, though 
a lesser light, favors the little lily over the great lotus, so the latter—her 
heart, her selí—closes up. Shatakopa Ramanujacharya, another medieval 
commentator, detects here a reproach to the moon: it helps the lily to 
blossom, but it makes the lotus close, reversing the vital work done by the 
sun's radiance. The moon wars even against her bangles, as if they had 
been its rivals when touched by the sunshine, at that moment brighter 
than the moon. Now, at night, the bangles can hardly be seen at all. They 
fade, even as she fades, her would -be distant lover the cause of her decline. 
Perhaps then the last part of the verse better goes this way: 


The bright moon reaching everywhere is like poison to my bright 
bracelets. 

Does that surprise you? 

After all, even as it makes the delicate lily bloom, 

It closes the wide petals of the lovely lotus. 


Such is the moon, as it dims what the sun made bright—the lotus, the 
bracelets that dazzled in sunshine and, indeed, the woman herself, fading, 
closing up in the night when Vishnu no longer shines like the sun. The 
Lord is therefore both complimented and reproached, even as her love 
and desperation wax and wane. He is the sun, he is the moon. 


ATTENDING THE SMALL MATTERS 


But really: why talk about this verse, a reconsideration of a single verse in 
a ninth-century Hindu poem, something incidental indeed, when many 
larger issues might concern us at the end of so memorable an event? 
Because, by way of this ad hoc example, I am proposing that no matter 
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how weighty the issues facing the Church today, the small details of 
interreligious learning still matter, if our interreligious commitments are 
to be whole and our engagement across religious boundaries integral and 
helpful to all concerned. We need to attend to small matters, learning in 
the particular, lest we merely generalize and miss the small and precious 
truths that give traditions their solidity. The sure rule is: when the issues 
are largest, still be sure all the more to care for particularity. Because we 
still have so much to talk about, because time is short, we ought not move 
to the general or the universal, as if to take everything into account by 
comprehensive categories. Rather, some of us at least need to slow down 
and take the finite seriously. God is in the details. 

We know already, do we not? Christian tradition teaches us that while 
great doctrines and systematic teachings are necessary, it is the subtle small 
elements that give flesh and blood, a real feel to our faith: beloved images, 
hymns old and new, local pieties that become universally loved. One needs 
to learn the feel for being a Catholic, the Catholic instinct. Likewise, if we 
venture to learn from another tradition, we need to learn the subtle and 
small details. 

That this is so should not be surprising, since in other fields, we are 
often equally concerned to balance the large with the small. When we 
think about the future of theology, we need still to spend time with our 
students; when we argue the great issues of justice, we need still to know 
and be among people who are poor; when we ponder the necessities of 
inclusive liturgy, we need still to be going to Mass. In the small details, 
large changes can begin to arise. Think of that passage from William James 
that Dorothy Day favored and was known to quote: 


I am done with great things and big things, great institutions and big suc- 
cess, and I am for those invisible, molecular moral forces that work from 
individual to individual, stealing in through the crannies of the world like so 
many rootlets, or like the capillary oozing of water, yet which, if given time, 
will rend the hardest monuments of pride. 


In the long run, the smaller and deeper changes—and insights—matter in 
an essential way. We need to be careful not to overlook them. 

There is a Jesuit inspiration too for attending to small details, the ideal 
of finding God in all things, and not just in things great and already well 
known. I cannot resist quoting Gerard Manley Hopkins here, on the innu- 
merable small places in which Christ is to be seen: 
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I say móre: the just man justices; 

Keeps grace: thát keeps all his goings graces; 

Acts in God's eye what in God's eye he is — 

Chríst — for Christ plays in ten thousand places, 
Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes not his 

To the Father through the features of men's faces.* 


If Christ plays in 10,000 places, how could we skip over those small places, 
the word, the image—the verse of a poem—as if unimportant? We do not 
have time for an infinity of details, of course, but neither can we pretend 
that abstract, general considerations are enough in understanding the reli- 
gions other, any more than we might think Catholicism could be reduced 
to this or that theoretical claim or book. In the interreligious realm, real 
progress lies in the flesh and blood reality of small examples such as the 
verse I have quoted from the Tiruviruttam. 

Still more fundamentally, recall what we learn from any number of 
Biblical texts. All things are reconciled in Christ: “So if anyone is in Christ, 
there is a new creation: everything old has passed away; see, everything has 
become new! All this is from God, who reconciled us to himself through 
Christ, and has given us the ministry of reconciliation; that is, in Christ God 
was reconciling the world to himself, not counting their trespasses against 
them, and entrusting the message of reconciliation to us.” (2 Corinthians 
5:17-19). Every thing is radiant in the light of Christ: “The true light, 
which enlightens everyone, was coming into the world.” (John 1.9). 
Whatever is heading in the right direction, whatever is true, whatever is 
alive is Of interest to those caring about Christ, who is “the way, and the 
truth, and the life” (John 14.6). 


OPENING THE LARGE DIALOGUE 


Reconciling all things; illumining every thing with God”s own light; dwell- 
ing within whatever is truth, good, and on the way. These are powerful 
sentiments—and of course, these are the very texts operative in Nostra 
Aetate 2, the paragraph that signaled the possibility of a new Catholic 
relationship to the religions of Asia and the wider world: 


¿Gerard Manley Hopkins, “As Kingfishers Catch Fire.” 
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The Catholic Church rejects nothing of the things that are true and holy in 
these religions. She regards with sincere attentiveness those ways of con- 
duct and of life, those precepts and teachings which, though differing in 
many aspects from the ones she holds and sets forth, nonetheless by no 
means rarely reflect the radiance of that Truth which enlightens all people. 
(cf. John 1.9) Truly she proclaims, and ever must proclaim Christ “the 
way, the truth, and the life” (John 14:6), in whom humans may find the 
fullness of religious life, in whom God has reconciled all things to Himself. 
(Cf. 2 Corinthians 5) 


Yes, Nostra Aetate opened a very large world of dialogue with Jews and 
Muslims, Hindus and Buddhists, and other faith traditions, large and 
small, old and new; even today Nostra Aetate enables large-scale Vatican 
initiatives, remarkable spiritual gatherings, and important instances of col- 
laboration in the work of justice. What is most striking, I have always 
thought, is the simple fact that Nostra Aetate passes no judgments—rather 
it asks ofus, I have always thought, a necessarily open-ended learning. The 
traditions we study are recognized as beautiful, and because our faith in 
Christ enables us to honor the true, the good, and the beautiful wherever 
we find it. Nostra Aetate exhorts to study and learn from the other. Thus 
with Hinduism (along with Buddhism), it charts a map of study: thorough 
examination of the divine mystery; an inexhaustible abundance of myths; 
acute efforts of philosophy; forms of the ascetical life; profound medita- 
tion a flight to God with love and trust. It also honors Hinduism and other 
faith traditions, with respect to their individual ways, comprising teach- 
ings, rules of life, and sacred rites; what is true and holy in these religions; 
their ways of conduct and of life, precepts and teachings; the good things, 
spiritual and moral, as well as the socio-cultural values. These points mark 


5 Emphasis added. I cannot resist adding one more, this great commitment to learn from 
the wisdom of the Greek world: “Finally, beloved, whatever is true, whatever is honorable, 
whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is pleasing, whatever is commendable, if there is 
any excellence and if there is anything worthy of praise, think about these things” (Philippians 
4:8). I am grateful to Dr. John Borelli, Georgetown University, for pointing out to me 
recently that Joseph Neuner's initial draft of materials for paragraphs 1, 2, and 5 of the 
extended draft that would eventually become Nostra Aetate, a draft that he brought to a 
meeting of the drafting committee on October 25, 1964, begins the paragraph after those 
regarding Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam, with this sentence: “Ecclesia enim nihil eorum, 
quae in his religionibus ut vera et sancta sunt reicit (cf. Philippians 4:8).” Neuner”s draft is in 
the Vatican Archives, ASV (Archivio Segreto Vaticano) Conc. Vat. II, Box 1455 Secretariatus 
ad Christianorum Unitatem Fovendam 25.X.1964. 
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substantial topics for dialogue, but also map out an interreligious learning 
that is open-ended, never completed by generalizations. Among the many 
ways of being Church after the Council, this too is a way, a renewed com- 
mitment to study and slow learning. 

Such is the message of Nostra Aetate 2—the single paragraph I am 
elossing—and it is important to emphasize how singularly open its teach- 
ing is. Its singular power becomes clearer if we compare it with other 
important and progressive conciliar texts, which very notably insist on 
judgments. Lumen Gentium 16 speaks this way about the religions, and 
how the Church is to assess them: 


Nor does Divine Providence deny the helps necessary for salvation to those 
who, without blame on their part, have not yet arrived at an explicit knowl- 
edge of God and not without divine grace strive to live a good life. Whatever 
good or truth is found amongst them is looked upon by the Church as a 
preparation for the Gospel. 


Lumen Gentium 16 is, to be sure, generously expansive in its sense of 
God's work in the world and the Church”s scope. Yet too it is also hesitant 
to speak entirely positively of the religions: 


She knows that it is given by Him who enlightens every person so that he 
may finally have life. But often humans, deceived by the Evil One, have 
become vain in their reasonings and have exchanged the truth of God for a 
lie, serving the creature rather than the Creator. 


Ad Gentes 9 likewise detects the presence of God but also the work of the 
devil among “the nations,” and presumably in their religions: 


But whatever truth and grace are to be found among the nations, as a sort 
of secret presence of God, He frees from all taint of evil and restores to 
Christ its maker, who overthrows the devil?s domain and wards off the man- 
ifold malice of vice. 


And so the Church has its mission 44 gentes, to purify whatever it finds: 


And so, whatever good is found to be sown in the hearts and minds of men, 
or in the rites and cultures peculiar to various peoples, not only is not lost, 
but is healed, uplifted, and perfected for the glory of God, the shame of the 
demon, and the bliss of men. (AG 9) 
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It is reasonable to say that Nostra Aetate does not conflict with Lumen 
Gentium and Ad Gentes. Rather, it speaks differently, more sparely, and 
sets another task for the Church, that of learning. It is silent on the nega- 
tive judgments evident in Lumen Gentium and Ad Gentes. The evil one is 
not mentioned; no charges are made about flaws in other religions; the 
Church is not tasked with correcting and purifying those outside it. 

My intention in noticing this is not to set Nostra Aetate against the 
other two documents, but rather to highlight its distinctiveness. It is a 
remarkably single-minded document—certainly in paragraph 2, though it 
could also be demonstrated with respect to the whole of it—intent upon 
opening the door to interreligious exchange. Key to this opening is to put 
aside pre-judgments about the other, and references about our mission to 
purify and correct everyone else. Once taken seriously as a self-standing 
document, we see that Nostra Aetate is telling us to be attentive to other 
religions and to learn from them. We can do this because God has recon- 
ciled all things in Christ (2 Cor 5:18-20), draws all things into his light 
(Jn 1), and is the undergirding reality of whatever is true, alive, and on the 
way (Jn 14). It gives us no answers in advance, and does not tell us when 
to stop thinking about the religions around us. What we discover in the 
process is up to us. 


GoD”s MANIFESTATION IN SMALL THINGS 


The God of the large questions is also a God hidden and manifest in small 
things. The great story of salvation is told in the Gospels, yet too there are 
innumerable personal and small encounters in the same Gospels, giving 
them their power. 

As a complement to the larger questions and claims we can today make 
about the Church and other religions, we need also to keep tabulating 
some of the remarkable yet smaller and quieter moments of insights that 
we also have before us: a Muslim call to prayer breaking the silence of early 
morning; the Native American guide who can tell us, as 1 was told recently, 
that while stones are not alive, some are; the slow, attentive refilling of 
cups at a Japanese tea ceremony; quiet circumambulations of the sacred 
image in a neighborhood Hindu temple; neighbors working together 
interreligiously in providing sanctuary for undocumented immigrants; 
Rabbis debating a fine point in the Law; the scholar”s patient and medita- 
tive study of the classic texts of the religions we encounter. 
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And yes, it is, or can be, a matter of getting right the meaning of the 
76th verse of the Tiruviruttam of Nammalvar*: 


My innocent heart desires the buds of cool lovely basil adorning him 

who reached everywhere and encompassed the earth. 

The bright moon reaching everywhere is like poison to my bright 
bracelets. 

Does that surprise you? Why? 

Even as it makes the delicate lily bloom, it closes the wide petals of the lovely 
lotus. 


She desired the bright dazzling Lord, and his light made her fully alive; 
even her ornaments shone so very brightly in midday. But she did not 
reach him, for he is also like the moon, cool and distant and dim, diming 
whatever gazes upon it. The poet does not say this in direct theological 
language, but as we have seen, the odd juxtaposition of the two parts of 
the poem suggests that this Lord is also like the moon, in whose subdued 
light she fades. When her ornaments grow dull in the moonlight, it as if 
the moon is deliberately stealing away the light and vitality ofits rivals; the 
Lord leaves, and what is left behind is dimmed, less alive than before. 

God is like the sun, but like the moon as well. This is a mode of reli- 
gious imagination, a way of thinking of God in relation to the sun and 
moon that we do not find in the Bible or in Christian tradition. The moon 
may be valuable for calendric purposes, but Israel is also warned away from 
the worship of it, as Deuteronomy 17:25 vividly shows: 


If there is found among you, in one of your towns that the Lord your God 
is giving you, a man or woman who does what is evil in the sight ofthe Lord 
your God, and transgresses his covenant by going to serve other gods and 
worshipping them — whether the sun or the moon or any of the host of 
heaven, which I have forbidden — and if it is reported to you or you hear of 
it, and you make a thorough inquiry, and the charge is proved true that such 
an abhorrent thing has occurred in Israel, then you shall bring out to your 
gates that man or that woman who has committed this crime and you shall 
stone the man or woman to death. 


By contrast, the fullness of God”s presence, ever regular, will be a perma- 
nent light that makes the moon—and the sun too—unnecessary: 


$ Now in my own translation, though still indebted to Venkatesan. 
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The sun shall no longer be your light by day, nor for brightness shall the 
moon give light to you by night; but the Lord will be your everlasting light, 
and your God will be your glory. Your sun shall no more go down, or your 
moon withdraw itself; for the Lord will be your everlasting light, and your 
days of mourning shall be ended. (Is 60:19-20) 


By Nammalvar's delicate implication, God is like both the sun and the 
moon, in different times and by different experiences. He is not ever 
steadfast, it seems to the lover. Night and day, bright and dim, warm and 
cool, all speak of God. 

Or in more modern times, for a glimpse of Christian piety regarding 
the moon, take the “Moon-Light” hymn of John Newton (more famous 
of course for “Amazing Grace”). This poem offers a dour meditation on 
the moon, as all that God is not, as these lines show: 


The moon has but a borrowed light, A faint and feeble ray; 

She owes her beauty to the night, And hides herself by day. 

No cheering warmth her beam conveys, Though pleasing to behold; 
We might upon her brightness gaze Till we were starved with cold... 
Thus moonlight views of truths divine "To many fatal prove; 

For what avail in gifts to shine, Without a spark of love? 

The gospel, like the sun at noon, Affords a glorious light; 

Then fallen reasons boasted moon Appears no longer bright...” 


The moon is not like God, Newton tells us, because it is faint and pale, 
waning and cold. It is disclosive not of God, but of what God is not. By 
contrast, Tiruviruttam 76 invites us—dares us—to think of the moon as 
instructive regarding God as well. No grand point can be gleaned regard- 
ing Hinduism and Catholicism—but we may find a way to think anew 
about the sun and moon in the Christian imagination, and our imperfect 
equipment for explaining those times when God seems distant, one who 
fades rather than vitalizes us. In this small and precise and unexpected way 
we can tap into deep spiritual realities that can be experienced in more 
than one tradition. God”s presence can be intense and brilliant, and life- 
giving; God”s faint, derivative, “lunar” presence can be draining, all the 
worse for those who had come to life in the divine solar presence. 

Now all of this exegesis of mine serves to urge on us a quiet, necessarily 
reflective interpretation of the verse, one perhaps that the reader might 


"From Hymn 86 in Newton's O/ney Hymns (1779). 
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forget all too soon (though I hope you do, once in a while, think of God 
as like the moon, not the sun). Yet the verse is one of those small and 
subtle pearls of wisdom which, though not crucial by themselves, are 
essential to the health and lifeblood of our religions in the interreligious 
age. Otherwise, we are in danger of knowing each other only politely or 
formally or on the scale of what William James called “great things and big 
things, great institutions and big success,” and not in the intimacies that 
give our religions their flesh and blood vitality. 


CONCLUSION 


I will conclude with another very particular example, a visual image—from 
a meeting that took place, rather unexpectedly, at the Durga temple in 
Fairfax Station, Virginia, also in May 2015.* The occasion was a Hindu- 
Catholic dialogue meeting, and 1 was one of several Catholic representa- 
tives who were there with his Eminence Cardinal Jean-Louis Tauran, head 
of the Pontifical Council for Interreligious Dialogue. The meeting had 
been convened as part of Cardinal Tauran's visit to the United States. It 
was all about the Hindu-Christian relationship, modeling mutual respect 
and esteem, and was a fine event at which many good—and general— 
things were said. 

But I was surprised to experience a moment of symbolic power that 
quite appropriate to what 1 have been saying about our need to notice the 
particular. As is to be expected at an auspicious event in a Hindu temple, 
in front of the dais there was a prominent image of Ganesha, the elephant- 
headed deity who is v2ghmeshvara, the remover of obstacles. He is prayed 
to at the start of events and journeys, and was a very appropriate figure 
with which an important and delicately orchestrated event might begin. 
The unexpected part came by way of the Catholic contribution to the 
symbolism. On behalf of Cardinal Tauran, the temple was given a statue of 
Mary, Who Unties Our Knots. This increasingly well-known figure from 
German and now Argentinian devotion has been made more globally 
renowned by the fact that Pope Erancis had popularized the devotion. 
Mary is portrayed as untying knots—that is to say, removing obstacles. 

T am not sure how many in attendance even noticed the visual display— 
only me? But in my view it was extraordinary that for a few moments near 
the end of the ceremony, Ganesha and Mary, both removers of obstacles, 


8Indeed, the very same week as the Ecclesiological Investigations Vatican II event. 
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stood together in front of the panel of speakers. 1 am sure this proximity 
hadn”t occurred before—Mary Who Unties Our Knotes is relatively new, 
after all—but we are all better off for noticing a most fitting, passing har- 
mony across religious borders, the Elephant and the Lady, the true and 
the holy finding one another on a Saturday in May 2015. This was no 
great revelation, to be sure, only a small and temporary juxtaposition of 
the kind that could easily be missed if we keep looking for the big picture, 
not the small detail. 


(o) 


Check for 
updates 


CHAPTER 19 


Epilogue 


Leo D. Lefebure 


Angelo Giuseppe Roncalli arrived in Sofia, Bulgaria, as a novice papal dip- 
lomat in April 1925, just two weeks after a terrorist attack at a church had 
targeted King Boris, who escaped unharmed. He was the first papal repre- 
sentative to come to Bulgaria in more than half a millennium, and after 
long centuries of bitter distrust, the newspaper ofthe Bulgarian Orthodox 
Holy Synod suspected the new apostolic visitor of bringing Latin imperial- 
ism and proselytism. In a most unpromising situation, Archbishop Roncalli 
immediately asked the king for permission to visit those who were 
wounded in the terrorist attack. Despite the difficult atmosphere of hostil- 
ity, Roncalli sought again and again to get to know people as individuals, 
make connections, and establish relationships. When he moved to Istanbul 
as papal representative in 1935, he brought the same concrete concern to 
Muslims and Greek Orthodox Christians who also distrusted Catholics. 
Through his persistent, generous efforts, he succeeded in arranging for a 
representative of the Greek Orthodox Ecumenical Patriarch to attend the 
Te Deum celebrating the beginning of the pontificate of Pope Pius XII in 
1939—the first time since the Great Schism of 1054 that this had occurred. 
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Roncalli knew he could not single-handedly dismantle the many walls 
dividing Christians, but he was resolved to do what he could: “I try to pull 
out a brick here and there.”* During the horrors of World War IT, he did 
everything he could to rescue Jews in Eastern Europe from the Shoah. As 
a result of his service in Eastern Europe, he won the good will and respect 
of Orthodox Christians, Muslims, and Jews. In impossible situations 
marked by hostility and distrust, Roncalli brought generosity, trust, and 
concern inspired by the Gospel. 

A few years later, as pontiff on a global stage, Pope St. John XXI 
brought this spirit of generosity to all people of good will. In 1959 he 
announced the Second Vatican Council with the hope that it could con- 
tribute to the unity of Christians; a personal encounter in 1961 with 
French Jewish historian Jules Isaac persuaded him that the Council needed 
to reconsider relations with the Jewish people. When he formally con- 
voked the Second Vatican Ecumenical Council on December 25, 1961, by 
issuing the Apostolic Constitution Humanae Salutis (“Of Human 
Salvation”), Pope John began with “painful considerations” concerning 
the crisis he saw underway in society at that time. Refusing to despair, he 
placed his confidence in the grace of God offered in Jesus Christ and made 
it clear that he was not calling the Council for Catholics alone, hoping that 
the Council could invite all people of good will “to turn their thoughts 
and proposals toward peace.”? 

His hopes for consideration of peace proved most timely, for the Second 
Vatican Council opened during the same month as the Cuban missile cri- 
sis, when Pope John played an important role in mediating between Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev and US President John F. Kennedy. In the 
atmosphere of the Cold War, often dominated by mistrust, tension, and 
threats of violence, Pope John opened the Council with a moving address 
filled with hope: Gaudet Mater Ecclesin—Mother Church Rejotces! 

A few months later, for the first time in papal history Pope John 
addressed his final encyclical not only to Catholics but to all people of 
good will, officially promulgating Pacem in Terris (Peace on Earth), on 
Holy Thursday, April 11, 1963, just two months before his death. In the 
encyclical, John addressed the anxieties ofa world on the brink of war and 
offered a moving meditation on hopes for peace, as well as on issues of 


Cited by Peter Hebblethwaite, John XXTII: Pope of the Century (London: Continuum, 
2000), 78. 
2John XXI, Apostolic Constitution Aumanae Salutis, AAS 54 (1962): 5-13, no. 9. 
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economic justice for the poor. For the first time in Catholic history, Pope 
John recognized the right of all persons to follow their conscience regard- 
ing their religious faith and practice. This groundbreaking encyclical suc- 
ceeded in reaching a worldwide audience: it is still the only papal encyclical 
to have been set to music—as an oratorio by French Jewish composer 
Darius Milhaud. It is also the only papal encyclical that was published in 
its entirety in both the Soviet Union”s Pravda and The New York Times. 

Good Pope John pioneered a shift away from historical Catholic atti- 
tudes of distrust and hostility to the outside world and modeled a funda- 
mental generosity and trust in the goodness of other people, even in 
impossible situations. This change in attitude offered a different perspec- 
tive for appropriating the entire Catholic heritage; it called for different 
forms of action in the present and opened up unprecedented possibilities 
for more trusting relationships in the future. Perhaps Pope John's greatest 
contribution was to set in motion new ways of relating to persons beyond 
the boundaries of the Catholic Church. Even though these new patterns 
of relationships to others met with opposition in some quarters, they 
nonetheless flowed through the deliberations of the Council and found 
expression in its documents. 

In the tense weeks of October 1962, no one could have foreseen all the 
twists and turns ofthe debates ahead, the heated discussions over develop- 
ing better relations to other Christians, to followers of other religious 
paths, and to those who do not practice any religious tradition. By the 
time the Council ended on December 8, 1965, the Catholic Church had 
made a decisive shift in attitude from hostility to generosity, entering a 
new horizon of relationships with other Christians, with other religious 
traditions, and with all people of good will. 

The conciliar documents have been read from many angles with many 
competing concerns, and various outcomes, and debates of interpretation 
continue to swirl. While some have emphasized the continuity between 
the Second Vatican Council and the earlier Catholic magisterial tradition, 
itis undeniable that the Council brought a new attitude to ecumenical and 
interreligious partners and also to those who do not follow any religious 
path. Gregory Baum believed that the change of perspective on Jews and 
Judaism constituted Vatican IPs greatest transformation of the ordinary 
magisterium of the Catholic Church. The countless ecumenical and inter- 
religious dialogues currently in progress around the world testify to the 
magnitude of the changes brought about by the Council, but one can 
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surmise that we are still in the beginning stages of appropriating the shift 
in relationships and perspectives. The new horizon calls for nothing less 
than a thoroughgoing rereading of the history of the Catholic Church, 
together with a far-reaching reimagining of future relations. The two vol- 
umes based upon the Ecclesiological Investigations Conference, “Vatican 
II: Remembering the Future — Ecumenical, Interreligious and Secular 
Perspectives on the Council”s Impact and Promise,” continue the process 
of discernment and debate over what happened at the Council and what 
its significance is for the present and future. No one can doubt that much 
has changed, but it is equally clear that formidable challenges remain. 

At the present time we, like Angelo Roncalli/Pope John, face a series 
of intractable challenges arising from longstanding distrust and hostility. 
In many areas the legacy of the Second Vatican Council is in jeopardy, and 
one may be tempted to ask what difference the Council will have made in 
the long run of history. Anti-Semitism is once again increasing; 
Islamophobia dominates the attitudes of large numbers; in various regions 
of Asia there continue to be fierce tensions in relationships among Hindus, 
Buddhists, Muslims, and Christians. Distrust among Christians continues 
in some contexts, while religious freedom is frequently under assault. 
Widespread fear of migrants and foreigners poisons the atmosphere in 
some countries. 

The difficulties of the present moment render the legacy of Vatican 11 
all the more vital and the personal example of Angelo Roncalli more pow- 
erful than ever. John's style of reaching out to all people offers a model not 
only for the leaders of the Catholic Church, but also for partners from 
other traditions and for the entire world. It continues to challenge not 
only Catholics but all persons who consider his legacy and his contribu- 
tions. Pope John taught the Council, the Catholic Church, and the world 
that in time of impossible dilemmas and dire threats, we can rejoice, read 
the signs of the times, and interpret our religious traditions anew in rela- 
tion to the challenges of the present day. When facing walls of prejudice, 
animosity, and distrust, we may not have a solution to the situation as a 
whole; but rather than give in to despair, we can follow the lead of Angelo 
Roncalli: “I try to pull out a brick here and there.” 
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